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LOVDOK: 

rKOmS BT WILLUM CLOWU AHS BOFS, UHmD, 

aXiiOOMD BTBKXZ AKD CBAKUrO ClUMS. 




The object of this work is a Metaphysic which, stalking 
naked, but not ashamed, among current iconoclasms, shall 
proffer a definite, though necessarily tentative, solution o» 
THB WoBLn-RiDDLE. Circumstances favouring, it is proposed 
to expand this solution in the oourso of a scries of works. 

The procedure adopted in this Prelude has two main 
aspects. In Part I. is presented a critical survey of the great 
Inndmarhs in the History of Modem Philosophy, with a 
primary reference to their bearing on metaphysical (as opposed 
to merely psychological and other) inquiries. We cannot 
cope adequately with modem problems unless at least this 
portion of the intellectual past is with ub. In the golden 
words of Hegel, " the history of philosophy in its true mean- 
ing deals not with the past, but with the eternal and veritabU 
present ; and in its results resembles, not a museum of aber- 
rations of the human intellect, bat a pantheon of god-Hke 
figures representing various stages of the immanent logic of 
all human thought." * Whatever our view of the standing of 
" logic " may bo, it is essential to allow for this organic unity 
of past and present thinking so ably enounced by Hegol. 
Philosophy, if not the history of philosophy, is inseparably 
allied with it. Wishing, however, to present a picturesque 
account of the advance, I have purposely dwelt mainly on the 

■ Loot's, p. 137 (WilUra't traiu.). 
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great landmarks, and, to a great extent, on the vital aspficta 
only of these. This essence of the thinking of a few great 
men will prove the best kindler of inai^ht. All the special 
analyses found on studies at first hand, cither of the original 
works or translations of them in this and other tongues, and 
summarize exacting research. Acknowledgments will bo 
found in the text. In regard, however, to the movement from 
Kant to Hegel, I desire to make known special obligations 
to Dr. Hutchiaou Stirling, Kuno Fischer, Dr. Wallace, 
Chulybiius, Bolfort Bax, and Schopenhauer. 

Part n. is constructive, a develupm^nt, and, it is hoped, 
an extensive development, of Mctaphysic oat of the materiala 
furnished by the great German mautors. Incidentally, how- 
ever, it is critical, assailing— 

(a) The various phases of materialism, agnosticism, and 
current destructive idealism. 

(6) That too prevalent word -jugglery, termed by Schopen- 
hauer "University-philosophy,*' where verbal erudition sup- 
plants insight, and dialectical chatter honest confrontation of 
the enigmas of life. 

(c) Theology, and all metaphyaic and ethic subservient to 
theology. Let us carefully avoid pouring new wine into old 
bottles ; — 

•'ETen goda must yield — religionB tnko their turn.'* 

The worn-out creed of ChriBtendom must bo frankly shelved 
by Metaphysic. Touching Theism, Metaphysic must be 
equally outspoken. Atheism, Theiam, Pautheism^ — these are 
waves only in the ocean of the higher idealism. (Cf. ** The 
Universal Subject." Part U.) 

(rf) The defective side of modem my sticism. I say the 
** defective side," because with the psychological and other 
outreacliingB of modem mystieiBm we may well, and, to a 
great extent must, be in ayrapathy. As a prominent phase 
of this mysticism, let us take " Theosophy." Waiving the 
history of this movement, we may object that it throws no 
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npw light on Metapkyme. Thus an Absolute of the abstract 
Indian type — a " One Ideality " pliraaed as *' Absolute 
Motion " with dualistically interacting sides, Spirit and 
Matter — is neither a windfall nor even up to date. Further, 
readers of Esoteric Buddhism and the Secret Doctrine will 
confront a loose syncretism, rather than a system. The fact 
is, tfiat theories which exploit Oriental metaphysio (glimpses 
of which we shall note anon) do bo at their peril ; Ger- 
many, not India, is the hierophant. On the other hand, their 
somewhat crude Metaphysic apart, the theosophists have, in 
ptycftoloffical- empirical domains dune much to give even the 
exacting IlegeUan pause. " We find no mysteries, nothing 
Tery new, nothing very old," observes Mai MiiUer, but this 
criticism hardly meets the case. An able restatement of an 
old doctrine is often just as valuable to society as is a dis- 
covery. And, albeit strongly opjwsed to the " theosophical " 
credo on many counts, I cannot be blind to its merits. 
Amon^ these its restatement (and in an improved form) of the 
doctrine of "vehicular media," its " other-world "-lore, and 
its popularization of the doctrine of palingenesis are pro- 
minent. In the concluding chapters of Part II. we shall 
impin(;e on modem mysticism, and these points will then 
profitably delay ub. Hlto I will only aay that to have 
elcvftted palingenesis into widespread public notice is a feat 
of sterling merit. Thousands, to whom Eastern sages and 
Westerns such as Sclielling, flchopenhauer, Pezzaui, Figuier, 
Beynaud, Brossbach, and the rest, were mere names, have 
been now introduced to the doctrine. In the matter of so 
hoary a view — common to so many races, rehgions, and philo- 
sophies, Western and Eastern alike — the manner of restate- 
ment is vital, and in Part II., *' On the Mode of Persistence 
[ of the Individual." adverse criticism of the Oriental form of 
this restatement will be advanced. Still the popularization 
in question has proved eminently useful. A like tribute must 
be paid to the various competing French and German 
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schools who are so Htreuuoualy upholding the belief; but of 
these an on. 

So much for the polemical side of Part II. The construc- 
tive Bide must bo left to speak for itself. Leibnitz, Scbelling, 
Schopenhauer, Hegel, and on one important count — that of 
Deitj as the *' total voice " of the Universe (cf. cha. vii. and 
xi. part ii., and elsewhere) — Kenan, are the thinkers to 
whom I am most indebted. Among tentative advances I 
may note the treatment of the crux of the Individual Ego or 
Subject, the Subjective-Objective Idealism, the Mouadology 
with its suggested amendments of Leibnitz and Herbart, the 
theories of Freedom and the relations of neurosis and psy- 
chosis, the exposition of the Universal Subject (including the 
synthesis of Atheism, Pantheism,) and Theism, the answer 
to Pessimism and the riddle of Evil at large, the struggle for 
existence of MuDads (as the metaphysical complement of 
Darwinism and avaytcq 0tfa of the universe solving very 
nimierous riddles), and the novel handling of palingenesis — a 
handling, however, yet to be developed in the detail. Other 
subsidiary advances will reveal themselves along with these. 

It is requisite to add that this volume (terminating a 
struggle tlirough various lower standpoints, pantheistic, 
mysiicali and other) alone embodies my views. I shall feel 
obliged if charitable correspondents will point out any errors 
in the way of statements or references which may have crept 
into it. My sincere thanks are due to Mr. Bertram Keightley, 
both for his comments on portions of the draft of Part II. 
and for his assistance in the wearisome task of piloting the 
work through the press. 

TEJOXMOt'Ta, 

Jyiw. 1893. 
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** Whole sTstems of philoenphy bare bften built upon what ia called aeosnons 
pxperienoe; ao<l tliia BO-c&tled experienue u ■upimaod to be an obviooa, an 
BftnnU. 80 intoltigrible, that nnttiiui; ue&i bo soiil about it True pbiloaopb]?. on 
Uw eoatrary. knowa of ootbiag m^'W tlilBvulL, ntore perplexinir, more beyond 
the rcaob of all our rsMauiog powerj thao wliat it callaa expurieooe." — Max 
Mt;i.i.iB. 

On the sombre brow of Night glows a tiara grander ibaii any 
that ever decked mortal beauty — the tiara of the thick-set 
stars. Eloquent to the astronomer in bis watch-tower, it is 
doubly 80 to the philosopher: for it is to him that it speaks 
of a 8phinx with anread riddle; of a Power> fearful and 
wonderful, whose mystery enchains his reverence. Gazing 
upwards at its sheen, his soul is gorged with thoughts — 
thouglits which, lofty as they arc, stream into consciousness 
tinged with subdued awe and melancholy. WoU, too, may 
this colouring robe them. Sensed through Night's veil, the 
Sphinx is indeed sublime ; but something like mockery seems 
to haunt her lips: "Grand is my secret; but who of mortals 
shall seize it? " And, with the sighs of ages in his ears, the 
watcher may perhaps waver. Why pursue the quest? Knows 
he not that the history of religions has been largely one of 
illusion, underpropped by sentiment ; that even Philosophy, 
allied with Science, has often stammered abjectly? The 
answers come and go, and the Sphinx impassively listens, 
handing over her answerers to the ruthless jaws of Time- 
He knows, too. that along with the fulHcs of philosopher, 
abaveliug priest, and salaried divine, is to be noted the 
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honourable sUenoe of some of the greatest mindB. What, 
however, of that ? Beneath that star-lit canopy a thrill, such 
as Btirred Kant, nrnst stir him aieo. At every sweep his eye 
harvests mystery ; and when it seeks the aid of the telescope, 
or ranges over the romance of descriptive astronomy, further 
vistas of vastness, further enbanceraeniH of the great enigma, 
surge restlessly up. Slowly on the mind breaks the full 
import of the Copemican revolution. His planet a speck 
hurrying round a colossal 8un — itself a waif amid myriads of 
suns.-^-his body a parasite on some indescribably insignificant 
land-patch, of what account is Han ? Of what account is 
this creature lost in a cloud of star-dust ; in a desert whero 
millions of suns lie scattered like sand-grains in a Sahara ? 
Yet another thought should roll breaker-like on the watcher. 
He should sense how this spectacle belittles the theology of 
his fellows. He should realize that before this grand outlook 
dogmas gasp their life out, founders of religions shrink to 
filaments, and noisy creeds appear as but transient incidents 
of transient geographical areas. 

The reign of "Enlightenment" has been pictured to us 
in glowing colours. Theology and its appurtenances ore to 
disappear beneath that benign sway ; the service of Man, 
the " Unknowable," and positive culture, are to replace the 
old illusions. Theology, however, is only crude metapbysic ; 
and it may well be objected that the metaphysical bias is 
unconquerable. Destruction, as in the past, will only prompt 
reconstruction. Liberals may inter clericalism in a pit in 
the pauper's corner, but they cannot inter the world-problem 
and the hopes that revolvo around it. No longer robed by 
dogma, this problem will stand forth all the clearer in its 
nakedness. Not having their beliefs thought for them, men 
will have to think boldly for themselves ; and that they will 
put up with mere positivism is a supposition too ridiculous to 
combat Consider in this regard a bent of thinking just now 
becoming prevalent among liberal thinkers. It is an ever- 
recurring question, whether admitting of solution or not, 
Wiih what end or meanhtQ i» fratujht the evolution of men and 
animaU t of what metaphy»ical significance are these unitt, often 
go terribly maltreaUd b\i events / Take the human unit. As 
organism, it is a quantity to be overlooked; as a thinking 




to it a less disputably important standing in the macrocosm. 
When it docs cliance to reflect, it is apt to rate ''conscious- 
ness " as superior in dignity to the most stupendous forces 
of so-called external Nature. Its significance is believed to 
lie deeper. And it is not rashly to be denied that this con- 
sciousness in certain, though only certain, aspects is not 
unadvisedly appealed to. See man, the thinker, gauging the 
star-depths with artificial vision, plucking from suns, nebuIsB, 
and comets the secret of their constitution, and imaging, vrith 
fancy checked by sense, the cradle of the planet on which he 
stands. See him summing up in judieial fashion the testi- 
mony of the rocks, visualizing through teons the tree-like 
differentiation of Rpecies, and even turning hack consciousness 
on the inferred antecedents out of which it has grown. See 
him dying, like Giordano Bruno, for truth, or sacrificing 
himself for his fellows, like Gautama Buddha. Can this 
brood lapse into nonentity with a waning sun and a freezing 
planet? Is the wondrous stream of its Universal History to 
have flowed for nought? Have the miseries of life been 
fruitlessly heaped upon it ? These are burning questions. 
Contemplating man's struggles, I see much to regret, should 
the materialist and the pessimist speak aright. Still, neither 
the self-styled dignity of thought, nor the unpleasantness 
of pessimist theories, are of any prnhativo worth. They are 
sentiments, mere bye-produets perhaps, of the very world- 
order interrogated. They prove nothing, though they surely 
stimulate inquiry. Here, then, comes the rub. We require a 
metaphysic, but a metaphysio of the rationalist order alone. 
In it we have to consider the central enigma of enigmas, the 
place of the individual in the universe: a task which, dis- 
credited by theologies, must nevertheless inevitably occnpy 
the philosopher. It ia not to ordinary Science that wo should 
look for much assistance. That "star-eyed" goddess would 
stray from her rightful domain were she to do more than 
discuss actual or possible phenomena. So far as utilization 
of psychology, chemistry, and other re-interprftaUe depart- 
ments is concerned, our indebtedness to her will be consider- 
able ; but there it must needs rest. In the establishment of 
ontology, in the progress from experience to the interpretation 
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of that experience, the field is reserved for the metaphyBician. 
The feasibility of this progress is impeached by modern Agnos- 
ticism. Thus Wundt would appear to limit ub to psychology. 
It will be the main endeavour of our inquiry to indicate on 
what lines the momentous advance is practicable. 

On the importance of ascertaining all we can concerning 
the worM*rid(lie» of seizing and exploiting every clue to the 
unravelliug of this sublime mystery, I need not lay stress. 
It is conceded by philosopher, religionist, poet, and mystic 
alike. Obviously, however, between desire for and acces- 
sibility of such knowledge a great gulf may be fixed. Very 
i warily must this gulf be spanned, and he who rides on a 
■ genial fancy will assuredly court failure. Covert begging of 
issues with obtrusive First Principles or intellectual intui- 
tions must be guai'ded against. Emotions, those disturbers 
of judicial thought, must, in such expository ventures, go 
by the board. It needs no essay to indicate how senti- 
ments warp the judgment, how absurdly pleasurable beliefs 
are accepted and painful rejected. Cateriug for mere likes 
and dislikes is a prutitable but disgraceful pastime. To the 
bias of the emotions must be added that of fixed intellectual 
associations, often furthered by heredity. Bain, moreover, has 
contended that hasty and erroneous generalization often 
proceeds from the "over-vaulting*' tendencies of the mind. 
*' That * wo should make our thoughts the measure of things,' 
which is done in so many celebrated speculations, is the 
result of the inherent pushing activity of the system, the 
determination to proceed on a course once entered on until a 
check is met witli, and even in spite of a good many checks." * 
BoUbt, where there is a vigorous motor system, is repugnant. 
£xtreme philosoiihic scepticism is, I think, found in inactive, 
easy-going persons. The main caution to be observed is that 
touching obtrusive feelings. Feelings should bo allowed not 
to sway the reason, but to deck its results. Accordingly, in 
eatablitihing my several positions, I shall regard emotions as 
worthless interlopers in the pursuit of truth. Wortliless in 
the sense of sustaining effort, they certainly cannot be termed ; 
detrimental to honesty, they most frequently are. 

Touching intuitions superior to intellectual and emotional 
ll^^^ * Logic^ " loduction," p. 37S. 
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■-Bprings we have, it is true» beard much of late< But glauca 
at the conflict of the illuminati of the past, at the oatcome 
of, what Whitney terms, the excessive subjectivity of the 
Hindu mind. Incompatible doctrines loom up in every 
quarter. Mingled with much that is precious are whole 
Serapions of a worthless character. Even the authors and 
disciples of the Darsanas wage fierce war. Kapila accuses 
the Vedantists of "babbling like children or madmen/' the 
brilliant Sankara denounces a Uimausaka as a bullock with- 
out horns or tail, while the Mimansakas retort vindictively 
against Vedantists. Turning, again, to the Platonic " Ideas " 
scented only by the favoured philosopher, to the fruits of the 
neoplatonic ecstasis, to the innate ideas cliampioned by 
Cud worth or Descartes, to the "faith '* of Berkeley, of Jaoobt, 
of Hamilton, to the " practical necessity " of Kant, to the 
intuition of Schelling, the Platonic mysticism of Schopen- 
hauer, and the gpintiuil certitudes of religionists ol conflicting 
creed«^ we may well read a useful losson. We note that 
privileged deliverances of belief, intuition, "practical reason,** 
etc., have civil wars of their own. W^hat valid " intuitions " 
are, supposing they exist, we shall inquire hereafter. It is 
obvious, however, that contingent subjective convictions, albeit 
as unshakable as a Stoic might require, cannot stand as the 
basis of a philosophy. 

It is certain, however, that 'reasoning must start from 
some admitted premise, and the question arises what is that 
premise to be ? The consideration of this point involves a 
preliminary notice of that great question, " What and whence 
is Experience ?" — a question confronting every system alike, 
from the subjective ideaUsm of a Leibnitz down to the blunt 
matenolism of a Biichner. First and foremost of the vexed 
problems of philosophy, it is the one most coldly ignored by 
the superficial thinker. This evasion is the more remarkable, 
as its solution one way or another carries with it determination 
of all the controversies of metaphysic. Nay, its solution must 
be said to constitute of itself Ontology — -it is, as will be seen, 
the Science of the Absolute itself. 

You will remark that even reputable iconoclasts have been 
content to ignore this mutter completely. The case of our 
modern materialists may be cited. Bepresontatives of this 
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ficliool of thought mentally reconstract the world-order on 
the basis of eeusuous experience ; gathering from observed 
coexietences and sequences what they hold to have been their 
mechanical antecedents ebods back in the night of cosmioj 
time. Arguing on these lineB, they have found the Ultimate 
Beality of thint^s to be eternal redistribation of matter and 
force, or matter and motion in space." It is the *' atoms 
and space" of Democritu» over again. Matter somehow 
energized in a void does everything ; evolves even the con- 
sciousness contemplating it. Note, however, the difficulty in 
ambush. The assumption is that moving bodieti (stripped of 
all attributes save extension and resistance) ^dsXindepeiuknily 
of experience, as causes of this experience, and the assumption 
is thought so natural as to require no vindication. Need I 
say that, so far from being indubitable, it has seemed to some 
of the acutest intellects in history an excellent butt for ridicule? 
Need I add the remark, that no materiaUst has yet succeeded 
in dressing up this belief in an approximately rational garb ? 
What, then, is the result ? Simply this, that a belief incapable 
of proof is laid at the base of all other explanations of cosmos. 
How are wo to avoid similar fiascoes in the future ? By not 
treating things cosmobhjkalhj where they ouf^ht to he treated 
vietaphysicalhj, by not discussing the absolute nature of things 
before we have overhauled the presuppositions with which we 
Ftart. Tlie error of the materialist lies in Btarting his hare 
on scientific territory, and trespasKing all unawares into 
metaphysical preserves. It is the procedure common to a!! 
the older thinkers of Greece, but while historically juetitiable 
in their case as stage of a natural development, it has now 
DO legitimate standing. The fallacy is not far to seek. 
Experu-nce of thitign (a considered more or less in ahttraction 
Jtom the very consrioitancss in which it appears, or rather whieh 
it helpa to conMitute. This experience is then idealized, 
stripped of most of its content, and hypostatized ag tjroimd 
o/ititelf. In olnciilating the physical history of a solar system 
'twixt nebula and nebula, the materialist is well within his 
own province. He ia portraying events as they miglit Imve 
appeared to human percipients, — he is considering what the 

* " Matter in motion," or Matter jiJnx a mntipal Bnrd Force, aro the altcnwUrca 
«likh tho extroioe mstttrUlutic EirboQls jironer ns. 
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stages of an imaginary experience might have heen. Un- 

, fortunately, having long imagined such stages in ilie abstract, 
he comes to overlook this primitivo abstraction, and that thu 
more easily as it was involuntary. What now more simple 

, than to idealize the experience and project it into independent 
absolute reality? To such a pass come thousands, re-ifying 
abstract elements of experience in order to account for experi- 
ence, the compUXf itself — explaining the whole by the part 
fictitiously made absolute. To my thinking this is the 
champion illusion of the century, generating countless diseases 
of language. An ignoring of the metaphysic of Perception 
fosterB, an account unveils it. Strongly would I urge all 
not to regard this Perception as a *' simple " thing, or a thing 
smoothly carrying us htyund itstlf. This is the attitude of the 
yokol, not of the thinker. Burely we cannot be empowered to 
solve enigmas touching causes alleged to obtain independently 
of perception, before the genesis of the latter is fully un- 
ravelled. Nay, possibly wo may come to think that there is 

I no getting beyond or outside of this perceptual experience at 
all. Of this, however, anon. 

I remarked that we must start from gomething. Now the 
proposition on which we shall build is no hypothesis, no 
ontological assumption, but the verbal expression of bare 
immediate reality. It is to the effect that "states of con- 

^ Bciousness appear." * We will not even urge that we are 
conversant with these as states of a Self, or Ego. Whether 
or not there is to be accepted a Self something more than 
successive states of consciousness, is an issue on which much 
diversity of opinion prevails among competent thinkers. 
For thii^ reason the ambiguous formula of Descartes, " Cogito, 
ergo sum," must be dispensed with. Not " cogito," but rather 
*' sunt cogitationes " must run the premise.f Of course, as to 
the reaUty of states of consciousness there can be no question. 
To doubt would, indeed, be itself a sequence of such states, 

* The term "state?" is in onosenKobjeriioaable.Mitiiifty bolHildloconnoto 

thai ■tomi«tio dijKivte oxixteuceii are iu quesUon. Such of oonree u nol hftro th« 

Le*w. ** DoUfTiuiuAtifin!! " might buvc beoo choMn, bnt on t)io wlinlo "ttates" 

I vQl briog )m]ID£ nur mciiDini; mmit ciuuly to tiie mfgority of readers. The mere 

' failii«« of Axporieoce in in<liCHlo(I. 

t " Co)ritatinneii " hiuu <if contse, a wider meaning here than that OT'liDRrily 
oonBOt«d by'*thoagbt<'* It oovon all st&tei of DonsdoaiD(iet,peruciviug, thick- 
log, foellng and willinf^ ulike. 
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and predication of non-existence a mere eecentricity of 
lanf^nage. Henoe the all-denying Buddhist Madhyamikas 
and the agnostic Hume fltayod their ravages at this barrier. 
80 far, then, it is evident that we stand on firm ground. In 
proceeding, however, to unravel the genesis and significance 
of these states — to probe their conditions and metaphysical 
import — we launcli our bark on a stormy and treacherous 
ocean. Milton's controversial demons, who found themselves 
'• in wandering mazes lost," could not have entangled them- 
selves in more conQicting theories than have adventurous 
human philosophers. If we are in a better position to grapple 
with these problems to-day, it is because the great intellects 
of the past — the Platos, Aristotlos, Sankaras. Lcibnitzians, 
Humes, Kants, Hegels — have reared a scaffolding which, if 
rickety in parts, affords uh, nevertheless, a commanding 
outlook over the landscape of thought. So dense, however, 
are the mists which curl along the hedge-rows of this charm- 
ing prospect, so feeble our individual vision, that it is hopeless 
to dream of seizing the picture in its fulness. Rather must 
it be assimilated jointly by those who have earned the right 
to survey by first clambering up the scaffolding. And it will 
conduce to sustained enjoyment of tLat eminence, if those 
who mount the poles busy themselves in repairing the 
supports as they proceed. 

Now, in the first place, I am anxious to cast my eye 
over the stays and props of the great scaffolding known as 
the History of Modern Philosophy. 1 propose to add, then, 
various novel structures when onco the underlying supports 
are recognized as adoquato to the strain. Whether these 
structural innovations will prove of a useful character, wear 
alone can sliow. At any rate no harm can result from 
making the attempt, as tho lashings will be merely of a 
provisional nature. Finding, then, that our scaffolding is 
firmly fixed in the bed-rock of fact — in plain language, that 
all agree that '^ states of consciousness appear," — let us 
examine the foundation piles, and afterwards the super- 
struclure. To effect this aim, I propose to review the great 
European thinkers from Descartes to Von Hartmann, as 
briefly and succinctly as is compatible with insight. Subse- 
aaently to this satuiation with criticism, it will bo poasiblo 
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to constmct with a full sense of the actual obstacles. The 
first thing in science, says Aristotle in his Metapkysic, is to 
state all the dif&culties to be met. These are the different 
contradictory views of philosophers, and the obscurities 
which they have failed to light up. The true solution is but 
the lighting-up of these difficulties. Adequate statement of a 
problem is often in itself a most useful achievement. 




THE CBJU>LE OF MODERN PHILOSOPBT. 

We have now got so far as to recopfnize inquiry into the 
cundilioiiB of consciousness, or Experience-in-general, as the 
central problem of philosophy. Aware of the folly of dog- 
matizing about "realities" beyond experience, previous to 
determining the conditionB and constitution of that experi- 
ence, we are content to start and work upward from the very 
simple formula, *' States of cansciousness appear." Under 
"states of cousciouaness" are comprised determinations both 
of the Object and the Mental side of our experience — those 
which either are or symbolize for us extemai objects, as well 
as the pleasurable, painful, and neutral feelings, "Memory," 
"Conception," "Abstraction," Judgment, " Imagination," 
etc., which bulk our so-called internal, mental, or subjective 
life. Experience (or consciousness) is to be regarded as pre- 
senting two leading aspects or departments — outer experience 
and inner experience. " Outer " experience, or perception, is 
illustrated when I touch a chair or see a tree; "inner" or 
mental experience when I evoke the ideas of the chair and 
the tree. Eegarding, then, both departments of conscious- 
ness as merely departments of consciousness and nothing 
more, we may proceed to fasten on one of them as of more 
especial import for the purposes of our analysis. It is outer 
experience, or perception, that suggests itself as more con- 
venient in this regard. The reason for the preference is this. 
An important school regards mind or inner experience as 
ultimately derived from outer. Sense and association of the 
echoes of sense are, for it, the sources of thought, will, and 
emotion. Given the simply related sensations and their faint 



ecboes as ideas, it seeks to show how association works up 
its raw material — how the concrete world of things comes 
to be elaborated in our conci^pts, how emotions emerge out 
of simple pains and pleasures, and bo on. From this stand- 
point the "mind " is regarded as derivative or secondary, per- 
ception (or rather the presentative core of percepts) as 
primary. To much of this no possible exception can be 
taken. Thus, before I can imagine a tree, I must have per- 
ceived one — the mental picture is either a faint echo of a single 
peroeption or a composite product of the echoes of several 
perceptions. In both cases it is derivative. But I have also 
to note that the percept "tree" is itself a highly complex 
fact, steeped in acquired associations— it is not pure presen- 
tation without alloy. How many of its features are acquired, 
how many primitive, is a question for psychology to answer 
and for metaphysic to rethink when answered. Metaphysic, 
however, is not directly concerned with the narratives of 
psychology; it deals not with the history of how ideas and 
percepts are elaborated, but with the import of conception 
and perception as a whole, with the theory of their ultimate 
genesis and grounds. And as pOBsihly conception may be 
wholly derivative, it concentrates attention on its source; 
holding that explanation of the latter will render the rest 
easy. " Take care of the Percept," said the late Professor 
Green, "and tbe Concept will take care of itself." The God- 
dess Reason herself is "nothing but the re-coordinating of 
^states of consciouHness already co - ordinated in certain 
simpler ways."* "The highest operations of thought, like 
the simplest acts of perception, are concerned with the 
^grouping or co-ordination of resemblances previously dis- 
tinguished from differences." t Tracing the passage of 
simply related presentations into the complexly related re- 
presentations of adult or conceptual thinking is, of course, 
a most important psychological task. Metaphysic, however, 
as I mast for the sake of emphasis repeat, transcends this 
and allied inquiries. Its aim is to exhibit the basic conditions 
of the psychological process itself, nay, to render clear to ns 
the exact import of our consciousness as we now have it. 
AH inquiries touching Theism^ Pantheism, Agnosticismj etc., 

* Spenoer. t Bonunai. 
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the Btatns of the individual in the world-plan— if plan there 
be, — all "rationnl" coamology, binge on its success. Let 
us proceed, accordingly, to see what the leading thinkers of 
the seventeenth, cightoouth, and nineteenth centuries have 
contributed towards its shaping. 

Selection of our starting-point is natarally enough sug- 
gested. For the purposes of our inquiry it will suffice to 
pass over the first stages of the journey rapidly. Kant, 
indeed, is not to be understood without reference to his pre- 
decessors. But mediation of Kant may be effected without 
a surfeit of detail in e:Lposition. The summary of the leatl- 
up now to bo offered aims at compression of the historic 
significance of many minds into a brief compass. With this 
prefatory remark, we may first conveniently glance at the 
cradle in which pre-Kantian Western philosophy itself was 
rocked. 

Like India, Europe had its brood of schoolmen, noisy 
controTersialists, perusal of whose works most scholars must 
dread. An<i the schoolmen, Uke the Bauddhas and their 
antagonists, fought fiercely over the nature and mode of 
being of Uuiversals. Other topics they had, of course, but 
this became the theme of supreme moment. It is customary 
to scourge the schoolmen, and the temptation is not to 
be resisted. For thought they yielded us, for the most 
part, words ; for science, exploitation of arbitrarily pre- 
mised syllogisms ; for explanations, rubbish, compared with 
which Martiuus Scriblerus's theory of roasting is a gem.* 
There are, however, extenuating circnmfitant^cH to be taken 
into account. Scholasticism represents no specific creed, but 
is the slow and timid reassertion of itself by a half-throttled 
and half- stupefied reason. In the palmy days of the Church 
— that incubus of science and philosophy — prelates were not 
to bo gainsaid. They had acutcness to recognize the force 
of TcrtuILian's view that philosophy is the '* patriarch of all 
heresies." Hence those who wished to reason were at first 
limited to showing how the certitudes of Faith were also 
provable by intellect, and in doing so they had to take good 
care not to overrate the importance of this rational factor. 

* The laeatjftck which routed owtDg to iU '^inberaM meat-roMUug qooUt; " 
otay bo icis«mbore<I. 
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The Chnrch argued like a child ; but. unforionately, it could 
persecnte like a Titan, and, supreme in its egoism, never 
hesitated to prolong its Bupremacy by doing so. Warilj' 
enough bad the first rationalists to proceed; bat, grovel as 
they might, it seemed at one time as if liberty of thought was 
doomed, and the npholders of pure faith, the credo quia 
iibtuTdnm dullards, were to win all along the line. This 
was towards the close of the twelfth century, ere the 
labours of the Arabian scholars had been responded to. 
But even after this revival of rationalism a most unsatis- 
factory state of thought for long prevailed. What were the 
^causes of the continued block? Largely those previously in 
%tion. I have already indicated one. " The darkness 
[>f the Dark Ages was deepest when the power of the Church 
'was least disputed; that darkness began to break when the 
doctrines of the Chnrch wore called in question." " In his 
Hiatttry of the InduHhe Sctenc.en, Whewell ascribes the 
stationary period to four main causes — obscurity of thought, 
^flervility, intolerance of disposition, and enthusiasm of temper. 
For the ol>8ciirity of thought a distorted Aristotelian ism is 
largely accountable. As might naturally be surmised, in 
the earlier centuries of Christian dominance the Stagirite 
had been feared as too sturdy an advocate of reason. Even 
down to the twelfth century we hear of copies of his workR 
being impounded, burnt, and their readers excommunicated. 
By degrees, however, his utility as a controversial weapon was 
recognized, toleration developed into liking, and liking into 
> a fanaticism which visited his critics with hatred and cruelty. 
In Bruno's day the liOgic and Physics of Aristotle were no 
other than Church annexations. The rejected of the builders 
bad become the comer-stone of science and what passed 
for philosophy. Pernicious proved his works, sheltered so 
snugly behind the aegis of the Church. The Physios 
faToured evinced what Sir W. Herschel terms '* a deUberato 
preference of ignorance to knowledge," t wliile logical 
mechanism was transmuted into jargon, f It was the 
eviscerated carcass of Aristotle, not the complete organism, 

• IjCWM, BiographiftlJ Iti*t"ri/ o/ PhiJoiophy, U, 50. 
t DUcoun^ on Aafttr'i/ Vhitomphy, 1851. 

X Cf. a Proof of the Imimit-iltJlttY and Iti(<orruptibility of the HoaTMU, oitoil 
1'7 Gmliico : XA^ £»«£m of W'otUU^ diiU. L p. 'M. 



which thnB cumbered the ground. Bye-products, such as a 
"closed celestial sphere " with a central earth, "natural and 
unnatural" and "perfect circular" motions, a priori bio- 
logical notions, and so forth, were greedily assimilated^ and 
made the ground-work of armchair interpretations of cosmos. 
To such an extent did words exclude thought and observation, 
that when Galileo experimentally disproved an assertion that 
the velocity of a falling body was proportional to its weight, 
his scholastic onlookers unblushingly rejected fact for formula. 
Now mark well this distortion of Aristotle, the seizure of his 
weak and the ignoring of his strong points. The Stagirite 
failed in many respects to carry his own principles into 
practice. But theoretically ho was the tihampion of induc- 
tion,* deriving even the most far-reaching "axioms'* from 
experience. t His first principles of Demonstration, or a/>x°^ 
tjirXXnyirrrUat, are all of inductive origin, harking back in the 
long run to sensible particulars. 

And if we glance at the history of that cradle of science, 
the Alexandrian Museum, we shall find his bright side 
irradiating generations of lofty thinkers. Indirectly due to 
thoso great Macedonian conquests, which bridged the expanse 
between European and Asiatic culture, the Museum founded 
by Ptolemy Soter was for long the intellectual lighthouse of 
our hemisphere. It is hallowed with the names of Euclid, 
Eratosthenes, Archimedes, Hipparchns, Ptolemy, Hero, and 
Apoilonius. Its noble work lay in perpetuating, increasing, 
and diffusing the stock of then existing knowledge. Its 
floors were worn by men who questioned Nature by observa- 
tion and experiment long before Boger Bacon or his greater 

* AriatiHle, !n hU M«laphy$ie, ziu. 4, crcdib Rofiratra with t)m author- 
ship of Iho Indnctive Method m oonsciously pn*iit6<l meann of mfleareh, Thv 
TniiuctioD, liowevcr, of Sncretea is onlj tlrftt by way of eimplo Knumemlion. 
For the inndoqaiicy of AhetoUo'i own gnup of ladactioD tbo iotcroitrng work 
of I^eweB on Uiat tbiukor should he coosalteJ. 

t Aristotle Btntei in tho AnaJylict that nxir>ins, (hnngh ^therod frnm 
•onie, are neverthulcM apprntmd by Iha Noui. Tbu " ih'giiliy " i>f tliu priuci^Len 
yieldiii!; thi! Siiri of domututrfttlve reasoning ret^nirod &n h^>noiinilile houmtig! 
But thor« i« uo tiiistakiag sueh utt4^r]iD0ea M oMi you i vnvt ri Vfrrii nh fitr' 
aiiT^trtuT 6p-ra (De tkntu, ri. -Mi^), whUe the Attooks OQ t>io Platonic aprvrimt 
in ibi! Mttuphtinir and eltiL-whcrC; ure uui-ymiprniijiiiiuc:. Uui^cl, iujeed. coiubata 
the vit^w thut tlie Btagiritt- i» ttupmrAst, pruhnldy tui^1ed liy tho ahanlule itlralism 
to trhtch the Mtttaphf/wio id parts incliniis. But a [Mjroholo^icul ompiricism 
and >o aheolote ideklism are hy no m«anK inonmpatihU ruiuw — they aro tnititi* 
tnioGd, indcod, in company in the prcwnl wurk. 
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namesake spurred inquirers on to suoh toil, and with what 
sueccBs biatory has happily learned to record.* Plato had 
slighted " opinions '* based on the shadows of sensuous per- 
ception, and sought a haven in a disdainful mysticism. The 
Alexandrian men of science as opposed to the metaphysicians 
evinced a distinctly objective bent, and in favouring this the 
works of Aristotle must have counted for much. Still curious 
prejudices crop out. Archimedes, mindful of Platonic dia- 
tribes against practice, sneers at bis own inventions. 

In allusion to Aristotle and the Komanist schoolmen, it 
is interesting to pause before the spectacle of the Arabian 
expositors of Aristotle. What these men did for rationalism 
and how tardily our debt to them was acknowledges] are 
points very ably treated by Draper, with an enthusiasm not, 
perhaps, beyond the reiiuirements of the case.f The uprising 
of these thinkers does certainly seem to present an astonish- 
ing phenomenon in history. The original Arab was a crude 
and uncultured fanatic, with few thoughts beyond those 
evoked by bis practical needs and an anthropomorphic and 
clumsy creed. But all of a sudden a revolution seems to set 
in. The ifahometan conriuerors absorb Greek, Jewish, and 
Persian lore, and new stars rise hurriedly in their firmament. 
Learning and cultured tolerance, increase and multiply ; Ma- 
homet is distanced by the degree in which be himsttlf distanced 
the worshippers of the Caaba stone. Caliphs play the part 
of Ptolemy Soters, collecting libraries, encouraging the study 
of Qrecian thought, and lendini^ tbeir influence to cherish the 
growth of science, art and literature. This patronage of 
learning, remarks Gibbon^ " was claimed by the independent 
emirs of the provinces, and their emulation diffused the 
tastes and the rewards of science from Samarcand and 
Bokhara to Fez and Cordova." Al-Mamoun Caliph of Bagdad 
ould utter the remarkable words, " They are the elect of 
God, whose lives are devoted to the improvement of their 
rational faculties. The teachers of wisdom are the true 



• 8«e Mpmally DrapeT'g InltUtfiual DeveJopment of Europe,ch. tl. It miuU 
of rourw, be i]n(]enttnn<I that the Miu<tiim h&Tbrinrrd. beside ^rrcAt minil*. a 
mof> of oedaots unil "metapbyeu-nl pbysicinlti." Lrwe* urges ttrnt few beside 
BtpptrdiDs nnd Arcliinifiles smQiiK Ibe unciFnts illustrate Ixae seieoliflo 
iDqaiiT (AniiotU, p. 5if). Bat be \a undulv hareh. 

t InUlttttual iJfvtlepmtnt of Emope, p. 351*. 
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lomtnaries and legislators of the world." This utterance was 
made in the ntDtb century. As late as the twelfth, reason 
was heing trampled on by Christians tlirougbotit Europe. 
Noting these memorable facts, we must state, however, tliat 
Arabian Mahometanism is not properly to be credited with 
their production. The Pure Arabs, as pointed out ])y Lewes, 
had no original science or philosophy of their own; they 
were not even appropriators of what was purveyed to them, 
the whole rationalistic movement being a sceptical reaction 
of individuals fostered by sceptical Caliphs and Kmirs. This 
movement was of leading importance as a veiled repudiation 
of faith, but tho innovators accomplished little or nothing 
new in philosophy, while no ''germinal discoveries in science 
are due to them." * Astronomers, mnlhcmaiicians, medical 
writers, physicists and chemists, they did, however effect a 
considerable harvest of minor results ; while as expositors and 
preservers of Greek writings they profoundly affected the 
weak-kneed rationalism of the liomauist schoolmen. The 
worship of these commentators centred round Aristotle. 
Vlato seems to have been more or less unknown or over- 
looked. His restoration to honour was yet to come. 

The fijaal collapse of scholasticism was due to a variety 
of causes. The schoolmen themselves had bocu waxing bolder 
and bolder in tho defence of reason, while their audiences, 
becoming self-reliant, had become disgusted with word- 
weaving. Science renascent was unveiling nature in nnmerouB 
aspects; mihtarism was less prominent, while the advance 
of industry and leisured wealth favoured independence and 
reflection. Other causes might be adduced. But perhaps 
the most effective instrument of all was the seething of the 
Reformation. " It is chiefly to the great reformation in 
religion," writes Macaulay, "that we owe the great refor- 
mation of philosophy. The alliance between the schools and 
the Vatican had for ages been so close that those who threw 
off the dominion of tlie Vatican could not continue to recog- 
nize the authority of the schools." The leaders, indeed, 
of the Reformation, Luther and Melancthon, detested Aris- 
totle and his works, and showed their appreciation of hia 
votaries by dubbing them ** locusts, caterpillars, frogs, and 

* Lewes, ii. 63. 



lice/* — seasoned with a pungent assortment of epithets. 
*' Nnllo apud Ltitheranos philoRophiam esse in pretio" was the 
watchword. While tendering Luther's estimate of the school- 
men, we may remark that much of bis thinking is on a level 
with that of hiB victims ; the creed of the Koformation itself 
being in largo part a rolling in the same intellectual quag- 
mire as that hitherto favoured. The individual Protestant 
began to think for himself, but what poor thoughts he 
generally cherished ! With Protestantism, however, as such, 
we have no further concern. The sunset of scholasticism 
is flushing up rosy-red, and that alone interests us. And as 
it casts its dying glow on the waters we note the awakening 
of a new movement, that of the revivers of the older classical 
eystems, such as the noble-hearted Giordano Bruno. The 
mystico-physical doctrines of Paracelsus and his like also find 
ephemeral favour. Over these later shapings of Medisevalism 
we cannot, however, linger. We have to pass on at once to 
the consideration of Modem Philosophy proper. And we 
shall find that, gradual as is the progress of enfranchisement 
from dogma, we have hero reached a level which bids fair 
to be adorned with the loftiost known achievements of the 
human intellect. 

One more word. Unsatisfactory as must seem the trifling 
of scholastic writers, wo must not forget to accord them their 
due meed of praise. Accuracy of terminology was cultivated^ 
and has since stood us in good stead. Instances of high 
individual merit are universally admitted. It was some- 
tbing, also, to avoid indifferentism as to speculative subjects, 
something to pave the way for a final exclusion of theology 
from philosophy by cherishing doubt and diulectics. Modem 
Philosophy could not have existed had such antecedents not 
existed. In the later products of the schools one catches, too, 
foregleams of Locke, while the rough separation of mental 
and material and the unification of an erst-broken cosmolo- 
gical conception are seen to smooth the track for Descartes. 
W^ith these considerations we may bid sdiolasticism adieu, 
and betake ourselves to our more important business. 

The diverse schools mediating our passage to Kant are 
developments based on two foundation teits, or rather repre- 
sentative methods of research — the one inaugurated by the 
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Frenchman Descartes, the other by the empirical utilitarianism 
of Bacon. The former grasped at absolute kuowledge by 
purging sense-deliTerances in the fire of intellect ; the Latter^ 
founding on observation and experiment, ramifies into widely 
divergent results. From the Cartesian assertion of the 
validity of the cUar idea or conception,* beyond experience, 
sprang the endeavours of Spinoza, and the Leibnitz-Wolffian 
outologists. The cautious Baconian Method gave birth to 
such groups as the Hobbista, Lockeians, Berkeleyans, the 
following of Hume, the French sensationists and materialiste, 
and the Scotch psychologistB Reid, Stewart, etc., and their 
snccessors. What this Method was, in what it constituted an 
advance on foregoing methods, in what it was deficient, I 
propose briefly to notice forthwith. 

We still often hear it said that Bacon " invented indnc- 
tions." The persons chargeable with this opinion are of 
M. Jourdain's class, the man who talked prose for bo many 
years without knowing it. They themselves, ever since they 
{jot a grip on lanijuwfe, have been voluntarily or involuntarily 
amassing such general truths, and flinging them, too, when 
requisite, in the teeth of their opponents. It may indeed 
be held that language is not indispensable to induction, al 
reasoning being from particulars to particulars, a process' 
which sense and asBociation are of themselves competent to 
account for. That non-verbal inference is possible, even in 
thought of the highest order of complexity, I for one would 
not seek to deny. But when the establishment of a general 
truth is in process, it is a question of names or nothing. 
Mill himself points out that in inductions " properly eo- 
called " an inference from the known to the unknown must 
obtain. This is tantamount to saying that names must 
stand proxy for phenomena, for it is clear enough that the 
unkno^Ti, as such, does not stand in consciousness. Waiving, 
however, this point. I repeat that all of us, Baconians or 
otherwise, aie constantly framing inductions, sometimes with 
voluntary effort, but probably for the most part involuntarily. 
Generalization from experience, with more or less conscious- 
ness of the process as such, and generalisation of the passive 

* **Cndidi mo pro n>f^1& gpnenili inmere poiM oiudo id qaoi) ralde dilaoida 
L ot dUUnctfl coticii>iubiiiD" (Deflcnrtos). 




kind — ibis is a diBtinciion of Bome intereet. The contrast of 
these orders of induction may prove of yaloe in the couree 
of Bubaeqnent research. 

Since ^e mast naturally make indnctions, it is clear that 
Bacon's forernnners in hifitory equally made them. But to 
make inductions on principle, and with consciousness of the 
grounds of their value, is a great advance on natural instinct. 
To know further in what ways inductions once arrived at are 
properly to be used is also an acquisition of moment. On 
these heads Bacon had a great deal to say. It would be 
erroneous, however, to describe him as the founder of the 
familiar empirical metliod, either in natural science or 
ps^'chology. I need not re-adduce the observations made 
regarding Aristotle and the "Divine School" of Alexandria. 
Nor need I even lay undue stress on the assertion of his 
predecessor Koger Bacon as to the need of founding all 
knowledge on experience. This celebrated friar did not 
possess the scaionahlcuess which must favour a reforming 
genius, hence his individual in6nenoe was but slight. Yet 
he expended two thousand livres in experiments, inveighed 
against syllogistic wordspinning, and brought Utility de- 
liberately to the fore; the resemblances between his state- 
ments and those of Francis Bacon being, indeed, sometimes 
extraordinary. There remain the actual prosecutors of 
science on the empirical method. What, for instance^ are 
we to make of Leonardo da Vinci, that marvel of versatile 
genius, who first saw the light in 1452 ? What of those 
veritable giants Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler? These 
men required no stimulus to research vouchsafed by arm- 
chair methodizers. Bacon, indeed, considered Copernicus 
a visionary, and snubbed a Galileo and a Gilbert outright. 
Harvey and Newton did not want him ; they would have 
reared their fabrics had he never lived. "The great dis^ 
coveries of modem science," writes a most accurate historian, 
"were neither made on Bacon's method nor under direct 
guidance from Bacon."* His rules are of no value in 
practice, albeit they were to minimize the differences of 
intellects yoked to discovery. In this regard, however, we 

' LAweg, Dittory 0/ ryiotoph^. u. 121. For ru exposure uf soffle of Bacon'i 
eiTora suid ioade^uucin of deuul, cf. Bain, laduction, -lOS-lOd. 
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may look with suBpioion on the rules of all merely logical 
method. Not discovery, so much as ready criteria of litoof, 
are what we owe to them. Discovorers seldom consult 
snch formulas, save when the after-thought of their method 
strikes them, and the need of proof supervenes. From a 
theoretical standpoint they must always preserve their value ; 
from a probative one they are often indispenHahle, but I 
question whether specific arts of dificovery fall usefully within 
their province. The free initiative of Genius could need few 
rules of any sort ; talent would be deckloaded with thyir 
oppree&iveness. 

The question, therefore, arises, ^STaence flows our reverence 
for Bacon ? I conceive its source to be one of a perennial 
character. Bacon had no conversance with seienco in the 
working, but he stood forth as the spokesman of the natural 
growth of the age. He focussod the reaction setting in 
universally against wordspinuer and schoolman. He voiced, 
in dignified fashion and in soul-stirring prophetic language, 
the trend of the racial dialectic. There is no mistaking the 
fact that he merely accelerated wliat the stream of events 
was already rolling onward. But, in doing bo, he rescued 
the Inductive Method from the ruts of particular Boionces, 
elevated it into prominence as iht method of inquiry -par 
gxeeU^nce^ and thus made his contemporaries realize ex- 
plicitly, under the form of full reflective cousciouBuess, what 
many recked light of and others unduly confined to their 
private researches or harboiurcd only in vague, undignified, 
anil unfiystematic fashion. In fine, Bacon explicitly cham- 
pioned what was implicitly present in the drift of a whole 
array of specialist researches. He was at once the creature 
and exponent of the racial dialectic ; and, in consequeuce, 
while no reviver of, or even guide to any speciiic, natural 
Mciencef he is recognized as the generalizer of the Empirical 
Method for modern philosophy. 

It is needless to insist on the value of referring men to 
facts. If we are not to live dreaming, we must base knowledge 
of things on the evidence of things tliemselves. It is equally 
needless to dwell on the vices of the Induction by simple 
enumeration, and the wordspinning which Bacon exposed. 
The story is an old one. But it is necessary to note that the 
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rhythmic tendency observable in human thought carried the 
groat Chancellor too far. Inveighing against illegitimate 
deduction* he underrated the potency of valid deduction, 
overac cent ua ted the emphasis of hia protest. He noted that 
the schoolmen and others jumped from particular objects and 
relations to arbitrary and most general principles ** round 
which, as so many fixed poles, disputation and argument 
continaally revolve," while " from propositions thus un- 
guardedly assumed all things are derived " — by way of 
laboured deductions. Fervidly, therefore, he attacked both 
the arbitrarily eatablishod premises and the pedantic and 
futile syllogizing annexed to them. But his remedy was im- 
perfect. To neutralize wordspinning, he drew up rules of 
Experimental inquiry for the making of inductions, and 
championed a slow continuous ascent from propositions of 
low generality through '* middle principles " {axxomata vudia) 
to those of the most comprehensive attainable sort. It is 
obvious that this modo of procedure allows no room for the 
Deductive Method proper, for the instrument now supreme in 
science, mother of all theories which reduce facts to simple 
laws not directly viewable as pervading these facts. Deduo- 
tion of this sort serves both to discover and prove new laws, 
and to explain already known laws by resolving them into 
wider existing generalities. ** Physical Science," observes 
Mill, " in its better-understood branches is quite as deduc- 
tive aa Geometry." * In the pbysico-mathematical sciences, 
for instance, certain laws having been first ascertained, 
multitudes of assured truths have been deduced by inter- 
vention of Geometry and the Science of Number ; a 
practical reversal of that progress from tho lower to the 
higher generalizations inculcated by Baoon.f Science, too» 
aa a whole ever becomes more deductive as the progress of 
research admits of the mergence of subordinate in higher 
laws, and the dependence of the vast variety of facts on the 
^ency of a few simple laws becomes apparent. A caution, 
however, is hero desirable. This dependence is only a 

• hogie, p. 404. 

t BnooD do«H indocd alltido to two diristons of the fnqtiiry into Xatun*. 
fVDentlixiDg priociple* frnm exporimeDts Rud dtdueinq new cxpehmentt fraiu 
ftxkou (^omm Org., ii. aph. 10), but be oBVer carried thU tt^cond considera* 
Ikm tbioogb, hit graap of it being wholly imtdeijuute. 
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dependence in our concepts. Strictly speaking, the elemen- 
tary laws cause nothing, they are only verhal formulas 
standing for the agreementB, known and inferred, of facts iu 
certain assignable features. Science is no mirror of uature,J 
as it leaves the concreteness of reality for abstractions. Tb»* 
formulas it obtains have an inestimable practical value, as 
enabling accurate forecasts to be made. But the tendency 
to hypostatize them is strong. Even now writers frequently 
discuss the '* laws of nature " as if independent forces, adduc- 
ing tbem as causes of the particular coexistences and 
sequences around us. This is one of the eviis of a purely 
bookish training, and may be classed among the various 
diseases of laiif^uago. 

In the stops leading to the formulation of the complete 
Deductive Nfetbod we trace a triplioity quite Hegelian. First 
comes the unguarded deductive method characteristic of the 
Middle Ages, then the Baconian negation of this with the 
purely experimental and inductive method, and finally the 
negation of this negation by a method which blends the best 
features of each. Bacon clearly overstated his case. The 
acholastio leap from particular objects and relations to highly 
general principles deductively employed was not of itself 
vicious — it was akin to the instrument now victorious in science. 
" The error of ancient speculation did not consist in making 
the largest generalizations first, hut in making them without 
the aid or warrant of rigorous inductive methods, and applying 
them deductively without the needful use of that important part 
of the deductive method termed verification." " As an instru- 
ment of discovery the pure Baconian method will not carry us 
beyond empirical laws, and if brought to bear on very com- 
plex investigations, such as Sociology, may prove unreUable 
even in this secondary regard. Induction, however, married 
to deduction acquires new powers. Two phases of this 
alliance are to be noted. In the direct phase of the Complete 
Method wo start from elementary laws got at immediately 
from observation and experiment (or mediately as deductions 
from actual inductions), combine these in ratiocination and 
reason down to novel laws and instances which verification 
substantiates. In the second or inverse phase^ instead of 

• MiU. 
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dedaoing our derivativo laws a priori, we firet generalize 
empirical laws from facts, and verify IheBe by affiliating them 
as consequences on to our known principles. Tliis is the 
Historical Method of Comte in Sociology. It should bo noted 
that this Logic only succeeds in naming and rendering 
explicit the processes wliich investigators discover for them- 
selves in what we may call natural or instinctive fashion. 
Newton, who ignored Bacon, and knew not, of course, of a 
Mill, asked no aid of the armchair writers, but left us never- 
theless the finest exemplification of the Deductive Method on 
record. And many eminent discoverers of to-day, who proceed 
on like lines, would probably be unable to pass an examination 

ion the abstract thinking of the codifiers of logical theory. 
In respect of the utilitarian aim of Bacuu's propaganda 
■we have his explicit statement that the New Instrument 
was designed " ejkaciter operari ad snblevanda vitee humome 
incommoda"* — it was of an essentially practical character. 
Its advocate, objective as was his own bias of thinking, 
probably in no way anticipated the startling developments 
of doctrine which were to trace their lineage to him. It was 
enough for him to silence the scribblers who " anticipated 
Kature " by the inner hght of the mind, to replace arbitrary 
" prima) caasie " and exploitation of word- connotations with 
absorption of living facts. It was enough for him to lirintj 
thirtffs to the fore and expound the new philosophy of Method. 
It was for others to exploit the Method, now so powerfully 
upreared against the horizon of reflective thought. The 
ome of the stimulus he gave we have shortly to follow 

"^ some detail. 

Of the two great contemporary developments of thought, 
affiliated on Bacon and Descartes, it will prove conducive to 
lucidity if we give precedence to the second. The transition 
from Hume directly to Kant is in every way to be preferred. 



Descartes. 

ae celebrated Descartes (1596-1650) was no uncom- 
promising assailant of the lingering scholastic bias of the 
type we note in Bacon. The British critic pitched his teni 

* D9 AvgnvntU, lib. ii. cap. Ul 
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far away from the hannts of schoolmen : Descartes, on the 
contrary, strove to erect a strong fortress almost within their 
midst. His attitade towards them is that of a man who ia| 
disgusted with an impotent enunciation of much that he 
holds or hopes to be true. Thus originally divorced from 
philosophy by a loathing of jargon, he returns to reconstruct 
it, and tiguren always as a warm friend of theology. But 
curiously enough his complementary theories proclaim him 
in addition the herald of an important mechanical way of 
thinking. Some, indeed, have seen in his declarations in 
this quarter the index of duplicity. But of this there is not ft 
rag of valid proof. Descartes, if timid, is the representative! 
thinker of his time, and voices as such the racial dialectic. 

The method of Descartes is neither that of submission to, 
fancy nor perceptual experience. In order to clear the ground 
he starts with a ''methodic doubt."* True to his mathe-' 
matical bias, he rofiuires some basic axiom whence shall flow 
the stream of necessary deductions requisite to an imprcg-j 
nablo system. Interrogating scepticism, ho notes that, 
however iconoclastic, it cannot abolish the sceptic himself. 
If I doubt, I think, and to think is to exist. The "Cogito 
ergo sum'* is, therefore, beyond impeachment. Not only do 
I exist, but I exist thinking. To the formula as it stands, 
much dama^ug criticism is applicable. Thus, considered 
as an abbreviated syllogism, it veils, as Gasaendi remarked, 
a iHtit'xo principii. No inference can be stronger tlian the 
premises from which it is drawn, and the major premise here 
is the assumption *' all thinking beings exist." But it would 
be hypercritical to lay undue stress on the form of Descartes' 
axiom. What he meant was to make the actuality of con- 
Bcioasness the starting-point of reflective thinking, as his 
predecessors, wo may note — St. Augustine,! Bruno, and Cam- 
panella — had done before him. The really poignant objection 
should bear on the ambiguity of the statement. It may or 
may not imp]ly that the Ego Is embraced in consciousness. 
What is the " I " referred to ? Some authorities have iden- 

* Boili ttio methodio doubt am) tho OorlcsiAn test or oTiterion of truth are 
to be fotrnd in Itninn. For other dobto o( modem Ihfakon to this oclubrntod 
mftTtyr In truth, of. Lew<>«, Biag. HitL of PhUoa., ii. lOtJ et »eq. 

t "Tu qui vis to nnasc, srii ccso te? Soio. Uti>Ie scio? NmcIo. Moreii 
te Ki* ? NcKto. Coe^lve to icia ? Bcio " (&>!.. ii. 1 ). 



tified it with the Ego itself, some with the Ego's *' thoughts" 
or modifieations ouly. It is probable that Descartes never 
made the point perfectly clear to himself. 

The actuality of conaciousntjfis was fixed in a definite 
concept, and that to him was the affair of chief moment. 

Having this certitude, this *' Cogito," to build upon, 
Descartes launches forth into ontology. He erects his 
criterion of truth as unshakable. Just as the idea of my* 
self is valid because clear and distinct, so are equally all 
other ideas which comply with these conditions — not ouly 
valid as clear material for my thinking, but valid also as 
indices of realities independent of my thought, of absolute 
truth beyond conscious experience. Note this standpoint ; 
it embodies an evasion of the idealist suggestions of the 
"Doubt;" it is the covert leap which clears the Bubicon 
between man and the supposed absolute nature of things. 
We may at once object that it tuaunn-s what scepticism is 
fully entitled to hold dubious. Thoughts may be luminous, 
but why should luminous thoughts be also mirrors of realities 
beyond thought'^ I may have a very clear and distinct idea 
or conception of God, but does that necessarily imply that 
God is something real apart from the conception itself? 
Does the ideal lucidity of a belief guai'antee a real corre- 
spondent actuality? Not obviously so; we are dealing with 
an assumption which must be vindicated. In another regard 
the Cartesian procedure is curious. Not only does it debouch 
into dualism, but a dualism emphatic in its advocacy of 
mechanical explanations. Despite what Reid termed the 
theory of ideas, the view that we only know directly states 
of oar conscioQsness, there is to be noted in Descartes a 
strong leaven of mere "common sense" — the sense which 
regards the perceived world as foreign to the knower. How 
otherwise could he separate so rigidly the departments of 
" mind " and " world " ? This contrast is but psychological, 
and has to b© transcended by metaphysic. Descartes, how- 
ever, could not outrun his age completely. His idealism 
was stilled in its atmosphere. Not yet could a metaphysical 
Coperuieanism like Kant's loom up against the horizon of 
the racial dialectic. Such teaching was to expand the glimpse 
of Plotinus— "the only place of the world is the soul" or 
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knowing Subject, — and to invest the psychological contrast 
with a signidcancc as yet unsuspected. 

Error on Cartesian lines is the voluntary acceptance of 
an imperfect iu place of a completely clear idea. But such 
& coDvictiou very obviously rests on the supposition that no 
superior beiug will deceive me with a clear yet false one. g 
At this stage the proof of a God has to be advanced, tho^^H 
cstabUshmont of the being of Deity preceding discussion of^^ 
his veracity. Now, accortling to Descartes, I have the idea 
of an infinite and all-perfect being. This idea must have 
its cause, for that nothing comes out of nothing is the very 
clearest of clear conceptions. But as one conversant only 
•with a finite mind and finite objects in space and time, I 
cannot myself have originated it. It is coeval with con- 
sciousness, not coming like some ideas by way of sense 
{idcie adventitial) or a plastic imagination (id^a Jicta) but 
innate like that of self. Among ideas of all sorts it is 
pre-eminent. Whence, then, has it come? The answer is 
that it is, like the workman's mark left imprinted on his 
work, the index of a Being who implanted it. A further 
argument is to be found in our consciousness of imperfection^ 
■which suggests the existence of an ideally perfect being soma- 
how made known to us. Lastly, there comes the ontologioal 
argument assailed later by Kant. It is argued that the idea 
of necessary existence of God is involved in the very idea of 
him as the inBuite and perfect, just as that of having its 
angles equal to two right angles is involved in that of a 
triangle. Continifcnt existence contradicts infinity. This idea 
of God alone of the ideas carries with it necessary existence. 
Note, here, again, the leap from conception to inferred realities 
beyond conception. Criticism may well attack this leap. 
But it may be objected that we do not possess even the con- 
ception of any such ideal perfection. I must confess that to me 
" infinite perfection " of this order is a noise made with words. 

Inasmuch, now, as the conception of an inhnite being 
excludes Umitation or defect, the veracity of God is unques- 
tionable. Belief, then, in the reahty of other minds is 
assured. Similarly the conception of an independent external 
world is impregnable.* Would God infinite, hence perfect, 

* Descartes does not, bowerer, nwt bis defeoce of objootirity solely oa Uiii 
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dficetve as with illusory perceptions ? At the same time wo 
lUfit be careful not to accept the unpurged deliverances of 
^eense. Boscartes here argues that the secundo- primary and 
secondary <jualitie8 popularly ascribed to objects ore but 
eubjectivo uil'ectiuna of consciousness. 'What exists outside 
us in an absolute manner is simply extension in three 
dimensions.* Physics may, accordingly, be identified with 
lathematics. So complete is his identification of body and 
%pac6 that he contends that the complete removal of matter 
from the interior of a hollow VdBsel would annihilate the 
distance between its walls.t Objective things are nothing 
more than modifications of extension, a view which was 
Isubsequently re-echoed by Spinoza and, in his earlier mcia- 
jphysical speculations, by Kant. Out of a primary field of 
Extension, the potentialities of division, figure, and motion 
were evoked by Divine Power. It appears thus that the 
"clear and distinct" idua of the external world usually 
accorded to ordinary persons has no standing. The world 
in itself is almost naked of qualities. 

The periodical melting of the blood of St. Januarius is 
nothing to the standing miracle whereby the Cartesian God 
relates consciousness and body. Between these two, the 
unextcnded inwardness and the extended outwardness a 
great gulf is fixed. Their seemingly intimate alliance de- 
ponds entirely on the Divine Will, omnipotence intervening 
mediate the interplay of brain and thought.^ Inasmuch 
, Thought— a generic name for all states of coneciousness — 
land Extension are not modifications of other ideas, but con- 
eivable in a Lucretian solid singleness, they are classed as 
^'attributa." § Of these latter only the above two are known 
He appeals alio to Uie puelvitr of mlDd to tiaviog MDsaUons oa a kiglily 

' J'riiicip. Phiiof., ii. 4. 
t ifct"J.,ii. 18. 

Z Ferbniw it was in view nf tlun Dirioe tnterrontion that DoMartaB MW fit 
to [leny "miudi" to anitnals. TbJs tbe«ry was ensily enough developed bjr 
" uc and the Cartesiass iabi Oeeanonaiuiu, which required a tptdai iuiirr- 
\jor everg foUutPtng of ucunwis on piiychosis, and vice reT$S. The gem-rul 
diation ot their inU'rarlioii watt nil whinli D<»cartcs ori^^tDally lucribetl to God 
Uiis regard. Thu ubjudiou to Loth vtttwg nhould be obvious. If tiud's 
*mlDd" can moro matter, wby not aim the human tniud in ila humlilo Bpheru? 
$ Ttiti notion of " intlr^ity," however, is sappoied to aooocapany th(-«e m ikU 
roihcr idms. " Attribula" is interpKtod aa oqual to **k naturfc tribnta ■unt." 
The attribnte cnoFititutes the natore and hcAag of it* snbitanoe,a point whiob tt 
tAkea up bjr Spinoza later. 
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to QB, bat attrlbnta are^ as in the Spinozistic eystom, nume- 
rous in God. And now a fresh cloinent of comi)lexity super- 
venes. Sabstances must be found in which Thought and 
Extension may inhere, and these are the Mind and Matter 
of the Cartesian structure. As substances, Mind and Matter 
are self-completo independent bases relative to cosmos, but 
relative to God they rank only as creations. Substance 
proper is what requires no other existence in order to 
maintain itself, but these latter require God. 

Descartes attached a high importance to his researchcB 
in physics. His enunciation of the law of Inertia * is of 
interest in relation to Newton. His aflirmation of the con- 
Btancy in amount of the matter and motion in the universe 
has been cited as admirable, though its support — the *' im- 
mutability " of the Deity — may be feeble. In the department 
of biology, he reduces vital phenomena to mecbaaics, sub- 
stituting, however, for indivisible atoms small roimd particles 
or splinters, t It is difficult to estimate the value of this 
fertile working hj-pothesis to Science. In his Ksmy on 
Descartts, Dr. Huxley has dwelt in eloquent language on 
the debt thus incurred. 

The doctrines of Descartes were not allowed to pass with- 
out evoking severe contemporary criticism. Hobbes, Locke, 
the revivers of the old Greek lore, and the surviving votaries 
of the schools had all somcthiug to say. The success of the 
system, however, was such as to influence all advanced 
thinkers in Western Continental Europe. Into details of 
this sort we need not enter. Nor is there requisite close 
analysis of positions that are in large part obsolete, in larga 
part susceptible of illumination , under subsequent heads. 
We should note well, however, four leading points — the 
criterion of truth adopted, the coincident impulaes given to 
both the idealist and mechanical ways of thinking, the rigid 
dualism, and the pushing back of metai>hjsical system- 
building to its low requisite starting-point. They are all 
of high significance to the inquirer. 

* Printip. Phan*., a. 37. 

t " It IB oot Qeou^uiry to concetva any other Tegotative or Bensitivo eoul, nor 
any other principle or uiutiou or lire. tLau the blixxl and tlic spirits agitatod by 
Hit liru wliicb buruB cuutiuualLy in the heart, and wUioh U iu Dovido differoafc 
from tbe fires exiiiting iii iuaoimuba bodie*." 





Halebrarcbv (1688-1715) serves as the next tandmark of 
dogmatic ontology. How to bridge the gulf between mind 
(consciousness) and matter was for bim the dominant issnc. 
The Dens ex machind is God, the common supporter of both. 
His solution in some points recalls Berkeley, but (besides 
conceding an indeijendent external world) he manifests a 
radical divergence from that thinkf>r. Malebranche accen- 
tuates a carious feature of Descartes. Descartes had adduced 
Divine agency as the efficient cause rendering an alliance of 
** mind " {consciousnesB) and body possible. According to 
the subsequently developed Occasionalism, such intervention 
is essential on the occasion of every neurosis needing a 
psycliosis, and vice rersa — a clumsy doctrine, with very 
awkward corollaries. But, said Malebranche, If God's agency 
is held requisite to dole forth our sensations, it will bo advis- 
able to go farther and resolve individual consciousness, 
"inner" and "outer," into a finite portion of the God-con- 
soionsness. Thus in perceiving objects we are conscious " as 
ihrongh a glass darkly " of the archetypal ideas of cosmos as 
present in the mind of God. Unlike Berkeley, for whom every 
individual has its numerically different world, Malebranche 
argues for one revealed world, shared in by all individuals 
alike. Pantheism is barely avoided, and that only in terms. 
" Unless in some sense we perceived God wo should perceive 
nothing elsie," — we float wholly in the atmosphere of Deity, 
here duly made personal. On Cartesian lines {ex nihih nihil 
fit) individuals must have had a genesis, and the implication 
of this theory is that they were spun out of the Divine Sub- 
atanoe with which they are now admittedly interwoven. 
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Malebranchd, however, was far too well dominated by the 
theological bias to press his contentions farther. His tirade 
against Spinoza is virulent. 

Spinoza (163^-1677) carried philosophy into the realms 
of a naturalistic pantheism. He, too, held that the clear 
conception furnished its own proof,* but his marked diver- 
gence from both Descartes and Leibnitz does not enhance the 
value of that doctrine. Thiu fearless and outspoken thinker 
was content to posit one Substance or Reality whence all 
things emerge, by vii-tue of the same necessity that attaches 
to its existence. According to Descartes, Substance is that 
which requires no other existence to maintain it. According 
to Malebrancbe, we see all things in God. According to 
Spinoza, atl facts presuppose God as sole Substance, as the 
"Ev Koi ffai' partially manifested in the order of the universe. 
The manifested modes of consciousness and objects are all 
reducible to aspects of two attributes of this one Reality — 
Thought and Extension, "Individual things arc nothing but 
the modifications of the attributes of God/' i.f.. the Unica 
Subntantia as opi>08cd to a Personal Creator. The employ- 
ment of the term ** god '* by Spinoza should be carefully 
interpmted. It is not anything physical or spiritual^ but 
the indeterminate basis of both which is in (juestion ; bence» 
strictly speaking, the word has no more relevance in this 
connection than it has in that of Herbert Spencer. In deal- 
ing with the world of manifestation, Spinoza is careful to 
remark that it does not exhaust God, the numher of whoso 
attributes is not to be measured by roan. Disposing of the 
dualism of Descartes, he gets rid of the need of explaining 
the alliance of consciouBness and body on the old lines. It 
is not an alliance of two separate sets of facts, but a double- 
faced process with which we have to deal. '* Substance 
thinking and substance extended are only one and the same 
substance, comprehended now through one attribute and now 
through the other." In more modern phraseology, conscious- 
ness and body are the subjective and objective faces of the 
same basis, concomitants as opposed to causally related 
eiifltences. Thus the grey matter of brain viewed physically 
is a modification (modus) of Extension by differences of rest 



' A true idea must ngrce vJtli its object " (axiom vL). 
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and motion, while contemplated from the psychological plat- 
form it is found to present a purely subjective side. These 
two sides are not metaphysically separable. Bat as they 
are contrasted as facts, we must take care that spiritual ex- 
planations should prevail in psychology, and mechanical in 
physics and phyeiolopy. 

This theory of parallelism of " thought *' and body suggests 
the Leihnitzian pro-established harmony. But with Leibnitz 
the central monad and the bodily monads are no aspects of a 
unity, but separate existences. The ascription of an ideal side 
to all moden of extension without exception is more noteworthy, 
as it conducts easily to a monadology. The " infinite intellect " 
of God — standing as it were between the pure attribute of 
thought and the individual — consists of the infinitely numerous 
finite intellects or " ideas " of bodies. What wp call the soul is 
only the idea of one of a particular class of bodies. Such a 
Tiew shatters the hope of immortality if duly carried through. 

Spinoza's method is even more mathematical than Des- 
cartes'. " Mathematical Atheist " he has been called, from his 
geometrical form of procedure. In his Ethirs, each book is 
prefaced with Definitions, Postulates, and Axioms, the object 
being to secure unflinching accuracy.* Not only the proce- 
dure but even the thought is geometrical, and in this regard 
1 conceive Stirling right in terming his philosophy a " clumsy 
metaphor.'*! Even his causes appear, as "pre-existing reasons, 
his effects the necessary logical consequences " — a trait, how- 
ever, by no means peculiar to him. His Absolute Substance 
is a poor offer to religion. Holding that all determination is 
limitation, he strips his Substance of all determinations what- 
ever, but speaks, nevertheless, of a love for this empty surd. 
The solution is equally useless for philosophy. No ingenuity 
can dovetaQ the rnrirti/ of the attribute-modes and the attri- 
butes into an indrtrrminate Substance. The monism pro- 
pounded is vorbal^the admitted contrasts cannot possibly be 
exorcised. Schwegler cleverly notes the blemish. Spinoza 
" sacrifices all individual existence to the negative thought of 
unity, instead of enabling this unity, by a living evolution 
into concrete variety, to negate its own barren negativity." 

* For MTime gnod oWrratioos od Ibe fftllaoies of tliu melhod, of. Lewei. 
SUt. Phito*.. li. >J11 et eeq. 

t TiaoB. Bcbwv£leT, Ui$t, 0/ PUlotophy, lOfi-ilO. 
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The result is that the phenomenal order remains inexplicable, 
and the cxisieuce of us individuals with it. A more dreary 
Bjfitem could Bcarcely be invented. 

One word more touching Spinoza. He seeks to abolish the 
Cartesian dualism. How singularly he effects liis aim, relegat- 
ing the pAcnomc^ia/coji/rasf to a unity "at the back of beyont " ! 
Consciousness and extension are certainly different for us, 
but are made to collapse into the unity — the barren unity 
we noted—of the Absolute ! Is not this a device of trans- 
parent worthlessnesB ? Is it not concealing the unwelded 
portions of a bar under a cloth ? There is a muddle some- 
where. Here, then, to the fore with an assertion. Extension 
being given in comciousness, it cannot be alien from conscious- 
ness, as Descartes originally assumed. As a form of percep- 
tion, it cannot diametrically differ from perception, and needs 
no heroic handling. Weigh this well, aa it will concern us 
again hereafter. 

The next notable stormer of the Absolute was Leibnitz 
(164G-171G), a genius whoso theologico -metaphysical writings 
did much to sustain the amended scholasticism which sorvivcd 
the Lutheran Reformation in Germany. It was his aim, by 
way of a freely ranging reason, to lay bare the rational 
springs of the universe, and this in justification of and con- 
cert with theology. In executing this project he maintains 
the Cartesian test of truth, with, however, the reservation 
that the clear conception must found on the most cautious 
observation and inference. What this reservation amounts 
to may bo gathered from the revision of the popular concept 
of Extension. For Leibnitz the concept of a real space con- 
taining moving masses separated by void intervals is illusory, 
a product of confused sense. 

As a reformed schoolman and teleologist, Leibnitz is 
sharply contrasted with Spinoza, while his infinity of simple 
suhstances or monads is completely antipodal to that Absolute 
Unity of things taught by the great Jew. Leibnitz, moreover, 
polishes the key to ontologj' afforded by abstract thinking 
with what is known as the Principle of Sufficient Eeason.* 

• "Nothing Oiista llie Dalare of which ia not capable of Iwing prnvccl and 
ext>lain(Hl a priori; the jinxirauil thti t'xpluuation in thu tmiiu nf iL^nntiDt;ent facts 
being dt'riveu from the xiatiire of tlioir cuubom, which cotild not hp Ciiiutfu Dnlen 
there was Minwthing in their nataie nhomug them to l>o capable of prodaciug 
that particular eflfect." 




Tho feature of this innovattou is that it furniRlies us with a 
means of detecting the Divine Eeuson even iu the tiontinj^ent 
happening of ordinary physical erents ; the assumption being 
that nothing takes place which excludes a rational vindicntton. 
Though a physical event A may he the necessary resultant 
of forces B, C, D, yet there ia a " pnwer that makes for 
righteouHnesfl ** manifested in the very fact of the sequence. 
The conception of Final Cause buttresses his entire fabric. 
It is from this necessary trend of things to a wisely ordered 
end that the belief in "a best of all possible worlds" draws 
its sanction. Out of an infinite number of possible worlds 
the omniscience of the Supreme Monad must be held to have 
selected the most perfect and excellent. It is of interest to 
note that this term " monad " occars earlier in the writings of 
Giordano Bruno. According to Brano, the soul is a simple 
indissoluble entity wbicb shapes and controls the organism 
from within. The idea of a "central" monad, or soul, is 
markedly prominent in Leibnitz; while his" Motiax M on ndum" 
is the Theistic counterpart of Bruno's pantheistic Deity. 

The subordinate monads of Leibnitz are to be confused 
neither with the atoms of Democritus, Gasscndi, and 
Dalton, nor with the blind force-centres of some d3Tiami8tfl. 
Such Atoms occupy a portion of spare. Force-centres, those 
pnrcly abstract figments, are not customarily endowed with 
inti'llitfence. The monads of Leibnitz have no spatial attrihuUa, 
each possessing qualities of a partly subjective and intelli- 
gential order. Tlieir qualitative uniikenesB is deduced from 
the Principle of Variety, which asserts that no two exactly 
Eiimilar, hence indistinguishable, things coexist. Of the 
experiences of these monads all known Realit}' consists, 
Leibnitz expressing a cautious doubt as to whether God bad 
ever created anything except monads. What we call matter 
is in itself nothing more than a bundle of mouads; what we 
call consciousness is a stream of ideas and feeling which wells 
up from the drpths of the indhuiiutl nuniads. Prior to con- 
ticiousnt'ss is the simple monad, with its representative force 
{vis rct/reaejttu(irfi)f holding the composite in itself. This 
Monad or individual Substance is radically a spiritual force 
or activity, and this activity tiuds expression in tho con- 
tinually changing states that chose one another across the 
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threshold of coDscionsness. Each monad in only changed 
from within itself; each is a *' living and perpetual mirror 
of the universe," containing an infinity of possible percep- 
tions, and standing to lose nothing, were every other such 
monad annihilated. Were its content elicited into conscious- 
ness, the whole past, present, and future of the universe 
would l» revealed. The domain of apperception, or con- 
poionsnoss, is microscopic in comparison with that of uncon- 
scious knowledge. It is, we might suggest, like the Azores, 
which may be the topmost index only of a submerged 
Atlantis. Leibnitz regarded uication as the root of sensations, 
emotions, and volitions, as well as of thought in its narrower 
sense — a view which has been exploited by many thinkers 
of his stamp. Sensations are confused ideation emerging 
from the night of the unconscious. Bnt for contrast in these 
there could be no consciousness, and in the condition of 
dreamless sleep the conditions of our souls and of the naked 
monads are identical. The variety of aspects of the world 
as tymsciouHlfi perceived by different monads is nothing more 
than a variety of standpoints. The specific portions to 
be consciously perceived by each are provided for in that 
harmony of adjustments established by the Supreme Monad. 
Each monad unfolds itself in this way conformably with the 
unfolding of the rest. It is, indeed, only by virtue of the 
dependence of the subordinate monads on God that any 
"vinculum substantiale/'ornexusof mutual relations between 
them, is possible. 

The ccmtrsl monad known as a human soul is yoked to 
a physical body. How are these related when the central 
monad comes into ideal juxtaposition with those monads 
constituting brain and nerves? Here another phase of the 
Pre-established Harmony awaits us. For Leibnitz, occa- 
sional causes were altogether too miraculous, while no 
sufficient reason could be adduced in support of the view 
that consciousness and body, central monad and physical 
monads, interact. The assertion that the monad could only 
be changed from within had to bo rospocted. Accordingly, he 
fell back again on the pre-established harmony, by which 
events ore so divinely ordered that the streams of neurosis 
and psychosis flow pfirallel to each other, independent 
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hut with variations coincident in time. I see a tree, not 
l>ecause a nervous wave starts from the retina and undulates 
onward to the optic centres, but because it has been from 
eternity ordained that the nervous wave should concur 
liRrmoniouHly with the upriHing of a perof^ption in my 
monad. This glaringly arti6cial hypothesis may lie dismissed 
without comment. The identity in kind of the monads 
renders tlie weird severance uncalled for. If God causes an 
injiuj-ug uir.iili9^ why not one subordinate monad for another? 
Cannot aome "window" be found, after all, through which 
rauntids miji^ht get messages, even if they cannot look out? 
This crux will concern us anon. 

The Monadohxjy deals interestingly with the hierarchy of 
degrees between the unconscious and rational conscious monad, 
or soul. The gist of it is, that in what is termed dead matter 
the monads are quite naked : that those of plants manifest as 
the life principle; those of animals as instinct, percejjtion, etc.; 
those of man as that which recognizes gi-eat cosmic truths as 
Ruch, and with more or less freedom consciously works out 
its own development. Much of monadological theory has 
survived Leibnitz, and figures more or less prominently in 
the works of Herbart, Lotze, Von Hartmann, and others. 
We shall probe the hypothesis very carefully liereafter. 
Properly rethougtit, it may turn out to be one of the most 
fertile aper^it of modem thought. 

Tlie criticism urged by Leibnitz against Locke must not 
t)e passed over. The robust British writer had made it his 
business to trace all knowledge to more or less worked-up 
experience. Leibnitz, in his reply, gave utterance to the 
famous retort that the intellect, with its faculties, is at least 
innate to itself. The soul, as a monad, is impenetrable frooi 
without: its experiences are due to its own ci» repre»entatirn, 
the sufficient cause of them all, and essence of itself. Ho drew 
attention, moreover, to an important, or supposed important, 
distinction Itetweeu necessary and contingent truths, a step 
which served Kant in good stead. Locke, he contended, had 
failed to aever truths demonstrable from innate principles 
from those which are generalized from experience. A necessary 
principle carrias with it an unconditional ''must;" an ordinary 
induction harks back to particulars which might have been 
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Other than what they were. "The senses tell us, indeed, 
what happens, bat not what necessarily happens." * He also 
argues for innate notions. Of these two types of a-priori 
deliveranoes latent in the monad and only elicited by sense, 
may be cited the Laws of SuQicient lleasou and Contradiction, 
the truths of Aiithmetic and Geometry, and the notions of 
Substance, Unity, Cause, Identity, etc. 

We had occasion to allude to the sophistry of Descartes. 
It consisted in first affirming consciousness as real, and then 
AB8UMINO that an idea valid for this consciousness is also 
noumenolly valid, — a titanic display of confidence. In 
a like manner, it is impossible to justify the Leibnitz.ian 
ontology. If the monad is, as asserted, absolutely confined 
to its own conceptions and perceptions, how does it transcend 
this sphere and penetrate in thought into the domain of other 
monads and a Supreme Monad '? It may clear and revise 
its conceptions through eternities, but the conceptions will 
still remain its oirn / And touching the flow of physical 
events in which God's design is alleged to be traceable, might 
not this said design be referred to the unconscious wisdom of 
the perceiving-thinking monad itself'? Such is a possible out- 
come of the subjective idealism of Leibnitz, which altogether 
suspends the world in self.f Nevertheless, all due detractions 
made, the fertility of the suggestions of this great thinker 
must be accounted enormous. It is to him, among other 
things, that we owe the forogleams in Europe of the doctrine 
of "unconscious intelligence," a speculation which has played 
and is destined to play a leading part in the chequered 
history of philosophy. And always especially to be noted, 
the Monadology, however inadequate in pai*ts, is one of the 
most precious condensations of wisdom e%-er l)equeathed by 
man to his fellows. Absorlied iiita absolute idealism, it 
proffers ns the grandest of vistas possible. 

* Fur liiB detailej criticiKiua, at the dinlo^nfl onttUiiil, Mrir Ei*ay* on iht 
Human Underifniidiu/r. lu his n« Frri/n/*', IjotA Herbort of Oh«rlmry (lOat) 
drew u difltiDoti'iii lif-twi^en vfriin* rei, Iwrne in 'ipon ub hy purticiilara from 
vlthout, Aod veritat int^U^imi, w)iirh j* nlwnyii and pvcrywhert- truo. 

t A point wnrthy i>f nolo in the bearing f)r Ijcibniti' uiicoiu^ioui iiloa ou Ihe 
doctriuoof a renonnt ^iiFireme Moond. lit; does not seem to bavo t!US)>(!Ct«d 
thiit Ilia vicwii mj^rUing tlit- nnkcd cuonoil ilifillnctly suggunt a PhiloaopUy of tlia 
lIiicoiiKcious, nucli u Vol) ItartunLQii linn i-iiouiievd. 




Taking up the thread of the British post-Baconian dovelop- 
zueut, we confront those rohust thinkers who best mediate 
our comprehension of Kant. Ordinarily Hobbea, Locko, 
Berkeley, andUume are classed as empiricists, and coutrasted 
with the ontological thinkers of the Continent. But a caveat 
must here be entered. It is impossiblo to term all these four 
thinkers empiricists of a logically rigorous stamp. Amid 
ihe&e empirical strata are discoverabie intrnsive sheets of 
metaphysic. Esperience is not merely made the basis of 
research, but the ladder to metempirical discovery. Thus it 
is worth noting that neither Hobbos nor Locke can steer 
quite clear of metaphysic, both falling back, for instance, on 
the popular assumption of an independent external world. 
Indeed, of Hobbea, Locke, Berkuloy, and Hume, 1 am driven 
to regard the latter as alone the genuine empiricist. The 
others do not merely treat of the coHxt.steuceH and successions 
of phenomena ; they trespass into a suppused ulterior domain. 
Hobbes assumes a " body without us," and atoms ; Locke also 
argues to an atomic substance, advances a Self or Ego, and 
an argument for Deity, based on tlie transcendent validity of 
the law of causality ; while Berkeley is on many counts to 
be regarded as a true ontologist, though one working up 
cautiously from empirical data, not from mere *' clear ideas.*' 
His view of Deity as the ultimate cause of our sense-phono- 
mena, his faith in a rational power manifested in their orderly 
connection, and his theory of active ideas in the Divine 
Mind discussed in the Sins, stamp him aa fundamentally a 
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metaphysician.* Hume alone (if we ignore his shadowy 
TheiHiu} htililH fast to the Hphere of {jhenumenu, and in bo 
doing does much to clear the outlying Augean stables of 
previous thought. 

The psychological reduction of knowledge to experience 
could at best be only elaborated by the Uohbists and their 
successors. lu the East the theory is as old as the Indian 
Carvakas. In the West it harks buck to the daybreak of 
Grecian philosophy. And turning to Aristotle, wo find that 
the sago of titagira derives our most sweeping beliefs and 
most abstract conceptH (ria mt^mory) from sense. Even the 
laws of Contradiction and Excluded Middle as urged against 
Heracleitus and Auaxagoras are defended by way of inductive 
appeal to particular statements and facts. f Most polemical 
Trriters would have made them intuitive, but that transforma- 
tion was left to the ingenuity of subsequent writers. We 
find, moreover, that Aristotle clearly enounces the so-familiar 
principle of Association, holding that every idea is made to 
arise in the mind as a sequel to some other idea or sensation ; 
resemblanco, contrariety, and contiguity being among the laws 
of such appearance. No doubt it was for far later thinkers to 
elaborate these brilliant anticipations. And this task Hohbists 
and their modem successors have grappled with iu detail, 
commencing, indeed, their labours at a time when they were 
practically novel to modem Europe. Wo do, indeed, meet 
with sporadic re-enunciations of empirical psychology in 
the scholastic period. Witness the nihil est in intellectu, 
etc., formula of the nominalist Occam. But the natural 
march of thought had not at that time reached the point 
where its seasonableness, and hence influential growth, was 
possible. 

A dominant conviction of Hobbes's is that of the natural 
genesis of knowledge out of outer experience and association. 
Locke develops the outline sketch of Hobbes, utilizing us his 
foil the doctrine of innate ideas. By the side of a monument 
of noble work he leaves the inevitable rubble-hoap. Berkeley 
annexing the monument, and partly carting away the rubble, 

* As Rciil Kiuarlca, with Btrkrlny "t)ie mo«t importuot objects [Self, Qod, 
etc.] urtj kiidwii williuut init-M " ( WurS^ p. 288). 
t Metajihgtic 
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centres his destructive empirioism on the name " Matter," and 
then abandons critical empiricism outright for constrncthr 
onU^ui^y. Hume proceeds to attack the received notions both 
of "mind'* and "matter," and fathers on his reeearcheB an 
important and most embarrassing agnosticism. With the 
exception of executing au advance on Hume's treatment of 
BelatioDs, the Jater n on- evolutionist empiricists have done 
little but furnish his fabric. This is apparent in respect 
both of his a^uctstic philosophy and his leading positions in 
psychology. Thus Mill's rejection of intuitive ideas and of 
a nexus in causation, his questioning of the belief in an 
immediate consciousness of a Self, his nijrainalism, his 
sweeping reduction of Thought to assooiation of ideas, bis 
view of inference as radically a progress from particulars 
to paHiculars, his Umitatiou of our knowledge to resem- 
blances, coexistences, and successions of phenomena, his 
criticisms of the popular theories of perception, and even 
portions of his explanation of how we come to believe in a 
purmanent independent external world, all recall patches 
of doctrine to be found in the writings of his groat agnostic 
predecessor. Hain, again, who denies the reality of an Ego, 
while disestablishing along with it an independent external 
world, occupies a position indistinguishable in essentials from 
Hume's. To employ a geologic illustration, Hume was the 
igneous agency that primarily upheaved the mountain mass, 
while Mill and Bain and others are comparable to the sub- 
aerial agencies which denuded and carved it into valley, ravine, 
and peak. In the realm of empirical psychology, nothing, 
indeed, of revolutionary import was open to the older class of 
aasociationists. Of course, if associationists of the Spencer- 
Lewes-Homanes evolutionist school are to be cited, it may be 
very justly contended that a momentous advance on Hume 
baa really been effected. But this ulterior question of the 
inheritance of organized ancestral experiences is bo hedged in 
with problems that its discussion would be here iuopportnno. 
Suthce it to remark that it accords with the older doctrine 
on one fundamentally important count. It, too, leans upon 
experience, though not solely on the restricted experience of 
the individual. And tracing even experience back to its 
hegiuuiugs, it seeks also to decipher the origin of " faculties'* 
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and the grounds of association itself. The attempt is am- 
bitious, and calls for the fullest aid from science. Fing 
exemplifications of it are to bo found in Spencer's Priru^pUt 
of Psf/ekohffy, and those valuable works of Romanes, 
Mental Evolution in Animals^ and Man. Still, as yet, it ia 
but an uitumpt and little more. 

llobbos (15B8-1G79) champions a revival of the older Greek 
atomism, the ethics of Epicurus, and tho experientialism 
of Aristotlo. He pushed the objective bias of Bacon into 
mateiialism, and is, perhaps, the only tirst-class philosophical 
thinker of recent times who has unreservedly embraced that 
hypothesis* It is of this that he was the witting, as Gassendi 
was, perhaps, the unwitting, co-founder for modern thought. 
The BUppositiou of Hobbes is to the efftiot that tho " world is 
corporeal," and that any asserted existence not reducible to 
a part of it is nothing. Philosophy ia kuowlt^df^o based on 
inquiry iuto causes and efifucts. His defiultiou of body as 
that which has extension, substautiality, and existence, 
whether we perceive it or not, discloses his Ultimate Reality. 
Conformably with tho foregoing, he maintains that "there 
is no conception in a man's mind which hath not at 
first, totally or partially, been begotten upon the organs of 
sense."* Indeed, having once assumed an external world, 
with consciousness as the " apparence " or subjective aide of 
special bodily processes, he knows of no more formidable 
riddle than that of deriving knowledge from sensations ; those, 
in his view, being due to the workings of bodies on our organs. 
Tho mental coherence of ideas he would ascribe to their " iirat 
coherence or conBei)UGnce at that time when they are pro- 
duced by sense; " that is, to Contiguous Association — a theory 
which fails to cover conception and generalization where the 
originals of the like ideal particulai-s were remote in space 
and time. Hobbes is an extreme nominalist, regarding pro- 
positions as only concerned with the meaning of words, ami 
denying the presence iu the mind of any but particular ideas. 
The former of these standpoints has been well criticized by 
Mill, and ia at bottom incompatible with Hobbes' own 
Inductive convictions ; f the latter must, at least, be revised 

• Lerialhan, chap. i. 

t Mill, Lo^ic, i.p. 55-C2 (8th People'* edit.). 
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to the extent of admitting those generic inmgeB which Dr. 
liomanes has so ajiproprijitfly christened Recepts.* The 
clearness and honesty of Hobbea' thought endear him to tha 
reader. But here we must perforce leave him. Most acute 
as a psychologist, in a metaphysical regard he is barren. 

The burden of Locke's (16ii2-1704) great work, K*»a\t 
Qn the UttmAxn Vndemiamiintf, is the derivation of knowledge 
from experience. " Looking into his own understanding 
and seeing how it wrought," to use his own words, he 
sought to indicate the genesis of his ideas^ and of their 
relationing as knowledge. Like Ilobhes, he will not hear of 
any uf the Bcholastic genera and species, but would appear 
to incline to conceptualism: alluding to uuiversals, "whether 
ifUan or terms." Like Hohbes, again, he holds to what is 
really a relic of realism, the belief in an independent ex- 
ternal world. He draws, however, a distinction, subsequently 
reined by Hamilton, between the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter. The primary, which have a real objec- 
tive standing and reaemble our " ideas of sense," are modes 
of Extension and Impenetrability (resistance). The ftecondary 
— taste, smell, colour, smoothness, heat, cohl, etc. — are 
relative to us, subjective affections only, the external causes 
of which are discoverable in the bulk, hgure, texture, and 
insensible motions of bodies. Locke is not only an atomist, 
but suggests tbat, for all we know, " mind " may be a quality 
of matter. 

Locke is so far a Cartesian as to assumo his own 
existence, the " thinking thing," as an intuitive datum, and 
with this the necessary subordination of known objects to 
the knower. But here the resemblance ends. Having 
posited the organism acted on by surrounding objects, the 
next thing is to derive our mental possessions, ideas, from 
the sensations thence arising. There is no shullliug. ** The 
Benses let in parlicvlar idea* and furnish the yet empty 
cabinet."! Understanding must be viewed as primarily 
a blank tablet with two sides — an external side filled in 
by sense-deliverances, and an internal side or " Reflection," 
on which the faint copies of these deliverances are 

• RnmniitB, l^fHlal Erolution in Man, "Ideas," 20-37. 
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oompomided, Heparated, and combined. " In time the mind 
oomeB to refliect on itB o\m operations about the ideas got 
by sensation, and thereby stores itself with a new set of 
ideiis, which I call vUas of rejiection. These impressions 
that are made on our senses by external objects, that are 
extrinsical to the mind; and its own operations, proceeding 
from powers intntii^ical and proper to itself, which, when 
reflected on by itHelf, become alao objects of its contemplation 
are, as I have said, the original of all knowledge.'* * Of 
simple ideas there are foor sorts — those yieldod by one 
sense, such as '* colour;'* those of combined senses, such 
as "dimension*' and *' movement ; " those of reflection, such 
as " thought ; ** and those of sense and reflection, such as 
"power" and "unity." The complex ideas elaborated out 
of these are those of Modes, simple and mixed, Substances, 
and UELATioNs.f From these children of experience and 
their interplay thought draws all its nutriment. Behef in 
innate ideas is arbitrary and uncalled for. Thus the 
trumpeted laws of Identity and Contradiction are confined 
to difiputationists in schools and academies. They are 
unknown to the illiterate. Surely it is not with reference 
to the law of Contradiction that a child judges that an 
apple is not fire. The concrete experience precedes the 
abstract formula. Moreover, innate principles would in- 
volve innate elements of senee.J Locke further points out 
that in the region of ethics the alleged universality of special 
moral intuitions is contrary to the results of observation. 
If Kant had but properly assimilated this fact, we should 
probably have heard less of the Categorical Imperative. 

The inference to a God is based chiefly on the need of 



• Book IL i. %% 28. 24. 

t Tliciw tliviBiomi ant urbitrwrj. T-u iuuhI linve Ibtt Mftn of mhttantx to have 
that of AmodeWiA nW rvrta, lioth then-fare equnlly involvinp rehiiinH. SiiUrIihic*', 
etrnngely enriii^h, is the unly axuplux idea ulle^ed. to point to s oorrevpondeai 
obji'CtiTu rvality bcyoud ouuBciouGitOHM. 

t Locke's oivalougbt on "iiaiiatt*" prindples df»efl not always plumb tb« 
reqiiircMl depths, lu) va nUtHl ioe h(!r««irt«r. Ereii a» ngaiti&t Descartes his 
reiDArki ore often irreluvaDL Muiiy of thu CartL-HiitD "iiiimle iduu" are not 
prvflC'Ut iu th« miml ftt iho otitiwrt, but flow from prr-4i$tMi»itionf to nmivire in a 
oeitain wiiy. They arc not aU roacly-mniU-r-tinfcpta. Wi< mny hem romark that 
PrediHjiniiitionB, if not of tho CarU-'sian. at letist of »om« tort, must iu ll>o exiMinp 
slate of iuformatioa be frcvly ooneeiiud. This has be<en well worked out hj 
fipeiMMr. 
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accoanting for oar existence as eonscioos anits ; the result- 
ing conception being grounded on that of a finite mind only 
with all limitations aboliHbed. Descartes' contention was 
for an innate idea of an injiniu Being, that of Locke's for 
an acquired notion of an indejiniu onu. Tlic belief in a 
materia) world is jtistiAed by itH need as cause of our lively 
unwilleil sensations, an inference to aoconnfc for the manner in 
which our perceptions arise. This vindication of objectivity 
is, however, an after thought, for the exposition assumes 
material reality throughout. Such is all that is to be 
gleaned from Locke relevant to our fundamental inquiry — 
Theory of Knowledge. 

Locke is usually siin-clear when he confines himself to 
pure psychology ; where he impinges on metuphysic he is less 
happy. Thus the exact nature of the " tablet " is the subject 
of conllicting statements in the Essay. It fignres as bodily 
organ, brain, perceptive mind, and reflective miTid, in turn. 
There is further observable a materialist eddy in bis thinking. 
He suggests that mind (consciousness) may possibly be a 
quality of matter, but this view, however defensible in 
itself, is fatal to his belief in the Ego as elsewhere ujiheld. 
Of the elaboration of simple ideas into the complexly related 
structures met with in the adult mind* Locke speaks more 
as a descriptive than an explanatory writer. He saw, 
however, tiiat derivation of the raw material of ideas from 
sensations, however amply proved, was not enoufih for his 
science. Sensations may leave their echoes behind them, 
but the manner in which these derivative echoes are dealt 
with has to bo allowed for : he, consequently, did not deny 
the existence of certain native faculties." With respect 
to Laws of association Locke had little to say. What grip 
he had on association was confined to special spheres of 
investigation, such as the treatment of prejudices and prepos- 
sessions. Nor, again, did he concern himself with any 
physiological aspects of psychology, though if conscious- 
ness is possibly a "quality*' of matter, recourse to nervous 
physiology seems naturally enough suggested as a clue to 

* Anoiber departure from experience. Tbo f&enltlrs Bre not prca^iit them- 
mItds tn roniMjionMli'Sft, but urv prt-fluppLBed to aooouut f«r tbe ubsurved oiiguin]^ 
of its COBtuDt. 
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the "faculties." Such physiological psychology was as yet 
unborn. The Faculties remain in fact, for Locke, primitive and 
inexplicable. Flenoe we note some ground for Shaftosbury's 
criticism, to the effect that the mlud, though devoid of 
definite ideas prior to experience, is nevertheless so consti- 
tuted as to evolve results which ex|>erience of itself cannot 
explain. And given primitive inexplicable faculties, Leibnitz 
may well enter a plea. May not these faculties inhere in a 
primitive "intellect," or monad, which cannot itself have 
been derived &om sense and rcUcction, bat of which sense 
and reflection arc both alike aspects ? 

Note, again, to what Locke's view of the genesis of outer 
experience conducts us. To the primary qualities of matter — 
bulk, figure, number, situatiou, and motion or rest of the solid 
parts of bodies — be assigns independent objective reality.* It 
is they that cause the stimuli yielding sensations ; they that, 
generating more or less adequate copies of themselves in 
consciousness, generate also a crop of affections (the secondary 
qualities) that are copies of nothing at all. But what really 
are these wonderful primary qualities? Simply certain 
elements drawn from our complex consciousness and hypos- 
tatized. Yet it is of these abstract elements that conscioas- 
ness itself may possibly be a " (juality." On what grounds 
is consciousness to arrivo at so strange a conclusion ? Surely 
Locke is here in a sad quandary. If '* substance ** is a 
complex idea based only on cu»Xom. — the custom of referring 
simple ideas to a &ubF;trate from inaiAlitif otherwise to think 
them — he makes a wondrouyjy odd use of it. The mind 
seems to strangle itself with a noose of its own making. 
Some very relevant remarks are to be culled from Green's 
introduction to Unme's Treatise. j He indicates "two 
inconsistent views," which undeniably pervade the Essay, 
"According to one, momtntart/ sfusation is the sole convetfunce 
to us of reality ; according to the other, the real is constituted 
by qualities of bodies which not only " are in them whether 
we perceive them or not," but which onltf complex ideas of 
relation can represent. The unconscious device which covered 

* DcacnrtcB, It will bo remcniborcd, redacod body ia iUelf to modes of 
t Vol. i. p. 1U9, edited bj T. U. Gruou and T. H, GnwD. 
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this mcoasisteocy lay ... in the convorslon of the mere 
feeling of touch into tlic tonch of a hady, and thus into an 
experience of soHdity. By this conversion, since solidity, 
according to Locke's account, carries with it all the other 
primary qualities, these, too, become data of sensation, while 
yet, by the retention of tbo opposition between them and ideas, 
the advantage is gained of apparently avoiding that identifica- 
tion of what is real with simple feeling which science and 
common sense alike repel." And, again, " Over against the 
worUi of knowUd^Cf which is the work of the mind, stands 
a real world of whicli we can say nothing but that it is there, 
that it makes na aware of its presence in every sensation, 
while onr interpretation of what it m, the ayatem of relations 
that we Timd into it, is our own invnition. The interpretation 
is not even to be called a shadow, for a shadow, however 
dim, still reflects the reality; it is an arbitrary fiction,'*" 
It will suffice to advert briefly to these objections, as they 
indicate lines of development subsequently to be folly ex- 
ploited. Meanwhile, let ua hear what Berkeley has to say 
of the primary qualities and other issues of the philosophy 
of external perception. 

In contravention of the descent of Berkeley (1G85-1763) 
from Locke, certain of his points of agreement with Male- 
branohe have been cited. To this subject we have already 
had occasion to allude. Apart, however, from the divergence 
then emphasized, there are clnes which render his Lockeian 
inspiration indubitable. Cross-lightH from Malebranche may 
be conceded, but scarcely more. Locke, it will be remem- 
bered, had urged that knowledge is always conversant 
directly with "ideas" and only indirectly with an independent 
external world. Nay, when pressed, he had posited this 
world not on the ground of our receiving sensations, but on 
Uiat of the mere mode in which these are received. The 
primary qualities stuck in a substance were pitchforked 
outside consciousness to account for this selfsame mode. 
Now, for this extended solid Noomeuon t Berkeley simply 



• n»M^ p. S3. 

f An this term rrrquonllv rwnrt, it may 1>« rxplainod nl onrc KnamctHiTi 
origiojiliy s(oo<i for tlie rntWJ/ «eiie<i or " thoajrlit" by rruanti ; n nMiIity oppniwd 
to Uw unreal pbuntiumal object of teoae-percepiton. Noumonon BOtl tbing ptr 
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substitutes Deity. " Substance " was, for Locke a complex 
idea (elftborated, however, out of unknown eloments, for judg- 
ments of substance and attribute do not on his lines arisa 
with simple ideas),* and as interpreted by him, an excres- 
cenco on empirical thinking. If all knowledge flows from 
experience, and experience yields no external material 
Bu1)stance, he ia clearly declared guilty of transcending his 
data. Berkeley, the destroj/er, is keenly alire to this objec- 
tion ; but Berkeley, the ontologistf discards the substance 
" Matter " only to introduce the other substance — God. He, 
too, transcends bis data, though in a more spiritual direction. 
He disestablishes Locke's rude hypothesis, but ho foils, as 
ve shall sec, to produce a valid hypothesis of his own. 

It is in the Eusaj/ tnwarrU a New Thv.ory of Vision that the 
maturing thought of Berkeley begins clearly to manifest. This 
charmingly lucid work is designed to show that body as oot- 
ward reality and the space-relations of bodies and their parta 
are not sent, but ideally or actually *' touched." Locke bad 
already declared that many so-cnlled simple ideas involre i 
inferences of an automatic sort, and had instanced the visual 
perception of a round globe as a case in point.t But ho bod 
further said that it is ** as needless to go to prove tlint men 
perceive by their sight a distance between bodies of different 
colours, or between the parts of the same body, as that they 
see colours themselves." J This view ia now traversed. It 
Bhould be noted, however, that Berkeley never ventures so far 
as some of our modem associationists. Though holding 
that the ''proper and immediate object of sight is co/oar,'* 
he conc) des also a margin of visual extension : lights and 

M como thnn to be int»rehnit];Qs>)1o tenzifl. Ixiter fltill NoomeDon, as pniitiva 
Teapoiiilt-nt to the iiivpn, whotltur knower nr known, cume Ui iniliiwli! piiraivAlity 
— •■ coftWriftl." "spiritUBl,'* nni) oreo " UDknotrnbU "— aa nbtn'ninjr indcpentltnt of 
find ojjaH frfna iliumttn con'iitiou. With Locki* an<l HeHiolpy niicb NoUTDena i 
ftr« partially kuowablo; with Knnl tlioj an) iiiiknonableL Kant fartbor nses' 
^iMimonu in tbe teuae ofa " limilali%-p cnnct'iitiou of the andontAUclin;!." It is, 
Imn-fvcr. biK [xisUiDgnf unhnntniUf mrdt bubiiid appearBQcos that rendered biin 
op<*n to tlm c'ritioJsmB of Firhl*? iiinl IlfK^I- 

• Ijocko Rlludei), in a letter U> StininRfleet tn thr iiten nf pulmtiin^, nnil 
remark* tliat tbo "conL-ml indftcrminod idcn or Mtnrihiftn if V.t lb** «liHtn»r1iiin 
of tbc Qjilld rloriTw! fn>ili llic nlrapb: IdL-tta nf iii]ni(alinti ancl reflection." Tbis i« 
iion»fiusi', uulens tbi^ " simple" idea^i orii^iimtly c^uDtaiii It, uiid ret, sccoiiiing Ifi 
Lookciiin L-niiiirici^m, tbov uiiiiiat (nee Green* tntro,, p. 31). 
t K^nti'j," bk. ii. vU. ix. § 8. 
X l-Mitfjt blc ii. ob. xiii. § 2. 
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colours being given, not only "in degrees of faintness and 
clearness, confusion and distinctness," but as Tarionsly sized 
and plaoed. Native co-existence of colour-points is admitted. 
But it is ivged that snch visual space or extension has of 
itself no cxtrrnal re/crmce, is not the true adult extension we 
Bpeak of at all, that it has, accordingly, to be intf^rprcted 
through touch — touch, because in Berkeley's day the 
** muscular sense *' had not received overt recoftTiition. Now, 
Berkeley with Locke reduces space to distance between 
bodies or parts of the same body. He has to show, therefore, 
that perception of distance outward in the line of vision, 
of distance between bodies, and the parts of bodies, really 
grounds on touch. The raw material is a colour-field, Tiith 
lights and shades, visible place, sizes and figures; the in- 
terpretation of it touch-I>orn. Thus when Smith "sees" a 
distant gate, " what he sees suggests to his understanding 
tlittt. after having passed a certain distance, to be measured 
hy the motion of his Ixidt/ trhirh i« pcrrcirahle by iourk, he 
shall come to |H*rceive such and such taugiblo ideas which 
have heen usually connected ^rith such and such visible 
ideas." • With touch Berkeley should have explicitly in- 
cluded muscular sensations, but tlj is by the way. The 
central point is the acquired character of our adult 
spectacular consciousness. There is to be observed a 
continual uprising of ideal or possible tactual (and mus- 
cular) sensations, together with the present sensations 
yielded by the eye. Visual xipiis recall Lheir interpreta- 
tive BtgniJicaUti. In connecting the two, Berkeley appeals 
to "custom" and " sufinefttion ; " surety of result founding 
on a veiled faith in the imiformity of events, on a ration- 
ality which so connects our ideas of sense as to insuru 
their reliable combination with mental ideas. 1 may note, 
in passing, that for what we should term presentations or 
clusters of related sensations versus mental revivals and com- 
pounds, Berkeley employs the expression "ideas of sense." 
These he contrasts with the ideas formed by contemplation 
of passions and mental operations, cud with those^ again, 
which are duo to the combination of the above two clasaes, 
in memory and imagination. It should be further noted 
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that be (dissociates conscious inferences of intellect from 
the involuntarj custom-bred mferenceti or associations of 
sense. 

Despite deficient grasp of the psychology of sensation, 
Berkeley's Thfory 0/ Vimm was an advance of great 
moment, and one of the most admirable pieces of analysis 
ever i>enned. Its value for peyrhvlogy is undeniable, and, 
modernized by recognition of inherited predispositions, it 
commands wide though not unqualified or universal assent. 
It leavtiR, however, the problem of interprctahU eoes^sUiig 
colour-points where it was before. If the colours have risible 
size ("quantities of coloured points") and place ("sundry 
situations ") at the outset, we cannot consider the inquiry - 
closed. Wbat, too, of tbe primarily coexisting tactual seusa-' 
tions BO often allcgod to obtain ? The consciousness of points 
as somehow coexisting is the consciousness of at least an 
undeveloped space. Space is dormant, it would seem, even if 
unmeasured. Of this, however, anon. 

The metaphysical import of the doctrine shows up when 
•we come to tbe later PiindpUt of Ilutnan Knouiedije, 
Hitherto it might be thought that Berkeley was only explain- 
ing how we come to "see*' real distances, sizes, and places 
in a real, independent, permanent world. Bnt it is now 
contended that the tangible and the visual object have no 
standing out of a percipient mind. " The ideas of sight . . . 
do not suggest or mark out to us things artunUif tx'istituj at a 
distance, but only admonish us what id^aa will be imprinted 
on our minds at such and such distances of time, and in 
consequence of such and such actions." This new standpoint 
swallows up its predecessor. Its aim is the resolution of the 
world in space and time — sun, star, sea, sky, earth in its 
multiform aspects — into states of finite minds, and, finally, 
in its groundwork, into states known in and produced by a 
primal infinite Divine Mind. Just as the visual object has 
been shown to be invested with associations, so now are all 
objects seen to be coated with like accretions. They rise 
"like an exhalation'* out of primarily unlinked ideos of 
Bonso and mental ideas. An everyday objeot, such as a house 
or tree, is a small cluster of actual sensations interpreted 
by attociated ideal residues 0/ former satsatians. Time as a 
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positive experience stands for no frame, no entity, but for 
the BiicccBsion of sensations and ideas ; space, for coexisting 
sensations as measured by successions of other sensa- 
tions and ideas. And here supervenes the criticism of 
Locke's primary qualities, hypostatized, as we saw, to account 
for our sensations. It is asked. What call is there for 
positing a substance in which these material qualities inhere ? 
Experience is of states of eonaciousuess, of sensations, or 
"ideas of sense," but never of an independent material 
world. Wo know the world only as a series of perception*, 
and philosophies based on experience must take this into 
account. We cannot think of perceptions existing unperceived 
without falling into absurd self-contradiction. 

Some farther criticisms may be noted. No one doubts 
that menial ideaa exist only for consciousness. Bat it is 
cnstomary, says Berkeley, to invest " ideas of sense " with 
a x>6culiar and inexplicable externality. In what features, 
he asks, are these ideas distinguished from mental ideas? 
In being unwilled, more lively and distinct, and in exhibit- 
ing that coherence* order, and steadiness whence are gene- 
ralized the '• laws of nature." * Not one, however, of these 
features hinders ns from regarding their esse as their pereipi ; 
they are determinations of consciousness unlike other 
determinations, but that is all. And touching the special 
favouring of the primary qualities by Locke, he observes 
that these are found intimately interwoven with the secondary. 
Why, then, is the one set declared independent of us and the 
other not ? Further, Locke had averred that these primary 
qualities produce copies of themselves in us, in our "ideas 
of sense/' or perceptions. But how can an idea resemble 
that which is ex kypothesi its opposite, that which is said to 
be of a wholly alien nature. Berkeley strikes at the root of 
this confusion. Ue maintains that "existence is perceiving 
and willing, or else being perceived and willed ... all things 
[i.e. objects] are our ideas " — facts, that is to say, for conscious- 
ness, and not separable firom it as concretes. But it must 

* Ijodce had crophatixcd ItTclineHimd unwillM prMenUtino. Bat lot as 
note here Itmt nmny of our tminji of risvorie are tehoUj/ unwiiled. lu one way, 
■ain, our H«ii8AliaiJ8 may I>e trilled. LT I gu to iho wrinduw, i know cxaciljr 
vtMi the IftDdBoape in its i:«D«r&l oulUou will be. If I piuob mj mtut, I knov 
itiat 1 111117' expect a dtflnito rcaulL 

K 
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not be inferred that the bishop is a subjective idealist. On 
the contrary, ke ascribes a twofold reality to the world — that 
of its elaborated fonn in the consciousneBS of human and (prti* 
Bumably) animal percipients, and that of its archf.ttfpal form 
in the consciousness of Deity, in whom are suspended all the 
ideal acti\itie8 wliich we recognize as change. From this 
Eternal Mind wo derive those patches of Bensations which 
are worked up by association into a fullblown and seemingly 
external world. 

It will now be more clearly seen that this Divine Mind is 
Berkeley's substitute for the material noumenon — the '* I 
know not what " holding the primarj' qualities — of Locke. 
There is hero no subjective idealism such as that recording 
the acta of the Lcibnitzian monad. Nor is there noticeable 
any close contact with tbo spiritual idealism of He^el. 
Putting aside Theism, several points of difference stand 
prominently out. In Berkeley, dctaciwd " thinkimf thimja " are 
impressed across a void by a dciaihcd J-^eity^ while numerieaUy 
different worlds appear for these different spectators. Further, 
these worlds, resolvable into fleeting particular sensations, 
would be held by Hegelians to suggest a Deity who ttfugntes 
rather titan knows. Not mere sensations, but sensations iiecc^' 
sariUj related by tkumjhty by "categories" objectivated as a 
slowly unfolded world-whole, are posited by Hegelians. It 
would also bo very properly objected that the Berkeleyan 
detached Deity is got at by an illegitimate transcending of expe- 
rience. The union of God, Man, and Nature, if any, is intimate. 

And now wo come to a later work. The positive core of 
Berkeley's metaphysic — reference of the source of sense- 
phenomena to God — is emphasized in the Siris, a work 
which begins with tar-water and ends with the Absolute. 
Demoliliou of the popular view of mutter having been effected, 
a daring incursion into ontology is found seasonable. There 
are not wanting liere passages of a guardedly pantheistic 
trend, but it is the exposition of the active Divine Ideas, and 
a certain dim foreshadowing of Kant which arrest one. The 
Idea8> "most real beings,*' strongly recall Plato*8 system of 
Cogitable Universals contrasting with the tieeting and phan- 
tasmal objects of sense.* Berkeley bad been careful to state 

* " Jloit tii»X boings, intcUccta&l and uDcbftQgeaible, euid tlierefore more real 
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that the world of sense is not merely felt by God, but hwirn, 
(lifficnlt as it inny bo to reconcile this with his primiiry 
reduction of the real to particular experiences in time. The 
Ideas standing as archetypes of tbo shadowy aetisible eety^es 
expand tliis view. With this advance goes that on the score 
of relations. Originally he had started with more or less 
irrelatiTC sense-patches. But in the Sirin irrelative patches 
are repudiated, and we have the truly Kantian after- 
thought, " Strictly the Sense knows nothing " (§ 253). " As 
Understanding perceiveth not, so Sense knowetb not" (§305). 
These features of the Siria show like heralds of a revolution 
in bis thiuking. But the revolution limned forth was only to 
be consummated by others. 

It is the opinion of Bain, that " all the ingenuity of a 
century and a half has failed to see a way out of the con- 
tradictions exposed by Berkeley." " Bain would buttress 
p^chological idealism with the Bishop's criticism of "Matter;" 
bat tbis interpretation, we shall see, is arbitrary. Berkeley's 
great accomplishment I conceive to be this — the shattering 
of ordinary realism. He showed in sunclear language that 
perception and its objects are inseparable ; that the world is 
as truly suspended in consciousness as is the most subtle of 
thoughts or emotions. It is this emphatio preaching of 
Idealism which ennobles him. Others before him had been 
idealists, but none gave so luminous a defence of their faith. 

than tlic fleeting, tranKirnt nltjectii nf Renne. vhicti, wanting titahility, c-annot he 
nitfrtiM nf srifwr, much Irtt of inteltfctiKtl knov^^dgr," ore Btrkeley 'a wowla, 
(Sirii^ § 335). Berkele.T in this eectioo i» expliiimi]); the Tiewv of FUto, but Lii 
ajD)p»thy with these riews U obrioui. cf. §§ 337, 33& 
* JKmto/ and Alorol Science, p. 205. 
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HOME, REID, ETC., W TO KANT. 

Thk theology of Borkeloy is lees happy. It founds on what 
Fichte termed the *' transcendent" use of a notion. We era- 
ploy a notion tranacendently when we overstep by its aid the 
experience within which alone it ie met witli. The notion 
he holds so employed by Berkeley is Community, that of 
mutual action and reaction ; we may here, however^ consider 
it as the simpler one of Causality. Now, it may well be 
that Causality is of transcendently valid import;' but 
Berkeley, fettered by his empirical premises, assigns no 
vindication of this view. Observe his inference to Deity. 
Production of our (involuntary, lively, coherent, stead}-, and 
ordered) sensations or "ideas of sense" requires an active 
power or cause. This cannot be found in matter whose eMe 
is percipi; nor in ideas, ** for we are conscious that they are 
inert," and must, therefore, be sought in spirit, " since of that 
we arc conscious as active, — yet not in the spirit of which we 
are conscious, since then there would be no difference between real 
and imaginary ideas ; therefore in a Divine Spirit.^' This trans- 
cending of experience rests on the uncritical use of a notion ; 
nevertheless a grave theology springs from it. It cnimblea 
before the critic who, unlike Berkeley, has no " mathematical 
atheists" to slay. 

Berkeley bad supposed timt by disestablishing " matter," 
he would render atheism and scepticism impossible. Not 
innocent of the theological bias, he had predicted a "most 
cheap and easy triumph " over all the foes of religion. It ia 
inBtructive, accordingly, to note the declaration of Hnmo 

■ Cr. Pftrt II.. "TUo lD(tiTi<laal Subjuot u External Pcrocption." 



(1711-1776), that his works " form the best lessons in scepti- 
cism which are to be found among the ancient and modern 
philo8ophei-9." • In view of current prejudices, it will ba 
preferable to allude to Hume as an agnostic idealist as 
opposed to a sceptic. In so far as concerns a speculative 
agnosticism he is in agreement with Kant. Certainly he is 
DO nihilist. '* Since all actions and sensations of the mind 
are known to us by consciousness, they miut necesmrilj/ 
appear in evert/ particular what they are and be what they 
appear," And so far is be from being a blunt denier of any 
system of noumena beyond consciousness, that he admits that 
sensations may possihly be caused by objects. It is im- 
practicable to decide whether they "arise immediately />'<;« 
the object, or are produced by the creative power of the viind, 
or are derived from the Author of our bdn(f **/ t Elsewhere 
he assigns "unknown causes." In company with many later 
writers he rejects outright a substance of mind. Allowing 
for oU this, we may regard him as the herald of British 
agnosticism, not always perhaps competent, and not always 
consistent, but resolved at any rate to show up what he held 
to be the rotten foundations of accepted dogma. He is the 
satirist of that cooksureness which believes without evidence, 
and bawls out its nonsense to mankind. And as result of 
his truly Kantian crusade against ontolog}% he would restrict 
"abstract" speculation to the provinces of number and 
qnautity leaving insoluble metaphysical problems to those 
with time to waste. Barring occasional embroidery, this is 
all that his terrible scepticism amounts to. There exists no 
better discipline for motaphysicians than study of the Inquiry 
and the Treatise, The service that these admirable works 
have rendered to clear^ honest, and thorough-going thinking 
merits the heartiest of eulo<'io8. Even theur errors serve as 
moments in the historic realization of the true. 

* Inquiry eaaamittg Unman Underttandirui. vol. ii. note M. 

t The wesknMW uf the two lattt^r »a^^atioDe ia unworthy or Hamc 
For him then! cui be iio " cn-atire mind " or Lcihnitzta.D Mouad, or>iucioacDeM 
beinie elMwhrre resoWe*! into a Hux of impnaautu mad iduaa. Hiad^ou his 
•bowing, HI poitcrior to. cannot ori^nnte Bt-iiflBlinca. Similarl;, the bare cx* 
tuciinn. '' ftnHirr of our bein^," it* iireoonrilalite with TlnmiaD premivra. If 
M« an a flax of idea« and >«ii0alion», the " Author of our b«ing " most be alao 
the AnUior of our momuoils. To apeak of such au Aatbor U to presume tbe 
inquiry cloMtL 
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The standpoint of Hume is thai of empiricism pressed 
home. If all knowledge flows from experience " — all tbe staff 
of thought from subjective impressions of sense — a '* matter " 
of the traditional sort, independent of and not given in expe- 
rience, must surely go. For establishing this result he warmly 
commends Berkeley, whose nominalism, by the way, lie 
regards wrongly as a discovery. But he further indicates 
that a like ioonoclasm dismantles that Ego, or Self, to which 
Locke (in the main) and Berkeley had clung. An experience- 
born knowledge is conversant only with successive impres' 
aiotts and ideas. Empiricism must not feign an entity barred 
out by its own recogniged limitations. What has it to juggle 
with outside the iiarticular ataten of consriomneaa whence it 
gUirtB? From this centre radiate all Hume's "sceptical" 
positions. Experience is qad Experience real enough, bat 
it is a closed circle of details whence there is no way of 
metaphysical escape. 

By IMPRESSIONS, simple and complex, are to be understood g 
sensations together with emotions and passions at the time of ^H 
Jirst presentation, *'all our more lively perceptions when we ™ 
hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or desire, or will.'*t 
There are impressions of sensation and impressions of refleo- 
tion, the first arising from a source unknown, the second 
(passions and emotions) themselves derivative from sensations, 
, but generating a quite special class of ideas. Impressions of 
reflection are not copies of Bensatious but new productions. 
By IDEAS, also simple and complex, are indicated the less 
lively revivals and compounds of the impressions. These 
echoes are subdivided on Berkeley's lines into the relatively 
faint echoes of the reproductive memory, and the still fainter 
of imagination, alone competent to " transpose and change 
its ideas." The having of impressions is raw knowledge; of 
ideas, thinking : the radical elements of mind are deliver- 
ances of the senses, with derivative impressions of reflection. 
Complex ideas (as in Locke) are of three sorts, those of 
modes, substances, and relations. Perception is used by 
Hume as a term covering any and every state of consciousness, 

• Kor tlw exemption of » ■imple i<Jea nf a onloiir thnde, fmm nred of a oorrv- 
ipoiuling ]>rior tm[)r««i>ioii, of. Trtatite, t. § 1. The pomt in oi iiitortiet. 
t Inquiry, § 2. 
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Muscalar sensations are overlooked by this classiScation. 
And touching the contrast of '* lively " and " faint" percep- 
tions an important objection must be entered. Lively and 
faint point to differences, not of kind but degree. But do 
impressions differ from ideas cliiefly in being vivid lioralds of 
the latter in time ? Does the derivation of my idea of a 
table from experience mean only that once I bad a lively 
perception and now have only a faint one ? If so, fact and 
6incy, real and ideal run together in a way appropriate to a 
dream>world. There is no reliable standard of reality assign- 
able. We may note here, too, how iucousistont with his 
idealism Hume's thinking often is. He inclines to reduce 
all perceptions alike to a consequence of cerebral motion, for- 
getting that pbenomenaiism of his sort is quite incompatible 
with such a view. U "cerebral motions" are only possihU 
perception* for my consciousnesB, they cannot, also, subsist 
independently as causes of my consciousness. Hume adverts 
to the belief in a " double existence of perceptions and 
objects" as the "monstrous offspring" of warring imagina- 
tion and reflection.* But, unless the brain has an existence 
independent of its pereipi his physiological psychology is 
nonsense. We may add that Hume's doctrine of Causality 
should forbid such gratuitous theorizing. 

On the troublous issue of Itelations, Hume breaks down 
completely. Even the friendly Huxley observes that " Hume 
failed, as completely as his predecessors had done, to recog- 
nize the elementary character of impressions of relation, and 
when he discusses relations he fails into a chaos of confusion 
and Bolf-contradiutiim." t Not to dwell at undue length on 
this chaos, it will suffice to decipher its leading features. 
Belations fall iuto two classes, the natural and the philo- 
sophical. The " natural " are Resemblance, Contiguity in 
time and place, and Cause and Effect, serving as a "gentle 
force," whereby is effected the association of ideas in imagi- 
nation. Of these tjuides to Imagination — for a margin of free 
activity is admitted — Cause and Effect is the most potent. 
The two former are " original qualities " of human nature 
to which no genesis can be assigned.^ Tested by Hume'a 

• TrenUnc. pt IT. § 2. + Eune, p. C9. 

t Ct, Uuw«Ter,a clutracteriatic lapse iuto plijbSolo^, pt. U. § 6, TnatiH. 
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empiricism, the ascription to "them" of a "gentle force'* 
Bbou]d disappear. Ou his lines, all we know is that ideaa 
are found associated in certain wa^H, and here onr knowledge 
ends. Turning to the ideas of Philosophical Kelation 
acquired by " comparison of objects/' we confront two sub- 
olasseB, those which depend wholly on the comjiared things, 
e.g. Besemblance, and those which may be chan^^ed without 
any change in tbe things, t-.i?. relations of contiguity in 
place. " 'Tia from the idea of a triangle, that we discover 
the relation of equality, which its three angles bear to two 
right ones ; and this relation is invariable as long as our 
idea remains the same. On the contrary, the relations of 
contiguity and distance betwixt two objects may be changed 
merely by an alteration of their place, without any change on 
the objects themselres or on their ideas. . . . 'Tis the same 
case with identity and causation. Two objects tho* perfectly 
resembling each other, and even appearing in the same 
place at different times, may be numerically different."* 
The relations are seven in all— resemblance, identity, rela- 
tions of time and place, proportion in quantity and number, 
degrees in quality, contrariety and causation,— some answer- 
ing in a manner to the already-citod relations of the natural 
order. And now the question obviouslj' arises : If ideas are 
ghosts of impressions, and impreBsions are either scneations 
or emotions, tehai arc the. orirfinaU of these idf.as of phih- 
tophiral relation ? The crux is serious, but is dexterously 
met — "identity " and "causation" being resolved into asso- 
ciation-spun " propensities to feign," while the remainder 
appear to be ahuflied out of impressions. The Exposition of 
this in the Treatise is singularly obscure and wearisome, a 
thick mist hovering round the whole luckless department. 

Into Hume's confused account of these several philoso- 
phical relations wo need not enter in detail. His repudiation 
of a Subject or Ego is the source of serious and, indeed, 
insurmountable, difficulties. With atomistic *' impressions," 
those unreal ahslratUions torn from a wholo never broken, no- 
thing can be done. The bankruptcy of this theory of Kelations 
is well exhibited in his treatment of Space and Time. Allud- 
ing to tbe visual perception of a table, he remarks that the 
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" idea of extension is nothing but a copy of Uiese coloured 
points and of tht manner oi their appearance " — a view open to 
the criticism that extension is being derived from itself. Not 
mere colour impressions, but colour impressions rdaieA at 
cotj^sihvj are hero assumed. ** Coloured points disposed in 
a certain manner," "coloured and tangible objects, having 
ports 80 disposed as to convey the idea of extension" are 
utterances of like import. More directly, it is argued, that 
aa every idea comes from an impresBion — and impreBstous of 
reflection are out of court — the idea of space must come 
from visual or tactual impressions of sense.* But if so, sense 
embodies rilalions u^hich the original theory derivimj experience 
from irrehtive impressions ha^ jiot allowed for. Similarly with 
Time, the idea of wliich is drawn from fiuccessive impressions, 
as, also, ideas. t Here, too, the " manner of ai)pearance" is 
to be remarked. What Hume really seems to attack is the 
doctrine that Space and Time are frames or entities con- 
taining our impressions and ideas — a very widely held but 
baseless opinion. Space is no frame, no entity, he meant to 
argue, but the order of states of consciousnesa. No such states 
no Space, no Time ; these become at once mere words, 
fiatiu locis. But he seems to have merged this view in the 
quite distinct one that impressions, if not contained in 
Space, or in Time are, therefore, irrelative. He forgets that 
rejection of the frame theory leaves the order question as it 
was. ** Manner of appearance " and " disposition " mean, 
if they mean anything, that something other than isolated 
sense-patchea is in evidence. They are expressions which 
certainly describe space and time, but they do so at the cost 
of conceding relation. 

Hume's treatment of Causality must be now specially 
adverted to. Cause and effect was for Locke a complex idea of 
relation superinduced on successive events by the miud.^ 
Locke, however, held to a real obj cctivo nexus linking the events, 
he considered that when lire burns wood there is present a 
productive power in the fire, necessitating this outcome. As 
to Power, *' we obtain the notion from what our senses are 

• Treaiiu. pt ii. $ S. 

t LUcti licibnitr. Mnroe falls into the miBtuka of ideDUffiog time and 
aucccwiuu. Wbut uf aiiQultftDeitr ? e.g. of a ameU and a taate. 
} H^Mcty, bk. ii. ck. xii. §§ 1, 7 ; xzt. $ B. 
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able to discern in the operation of bodies on one another.* 
Berkeley, again, had destroyed the conception of a natural 
causality, and reduced efficient power to the arbitrary will of 
a Deity that this particular sense-phenomenon shall always 
follow that.* Hume*8 course was clearly marked out. 
" Every event nMtt have a cause " would never do for hia 
Bonsationulism. Ho, be it understood, had neither an in- J 
dependent external world nor a Divine Noumcnon to cater i 
for. He had simply sequent states of his own consciousness 
to ** loosen " and empty of necessary connection. " Tlie 
efficacy or energy," Lo observes, " of causes is neither placed 
in the causes themselves nor in the Deity, nor in the con- 
currence of these two principles, but belongs entirely to 
the 80ul."t Objects "causally" related are simply our 
perceptions, and these are in no sense indissolubly welded. 
Their " tifeesaary conneftum " is a fiction read into con- 
stant conjunction. In order to the growth of this pseud- 
idea of necessity, not mere contiguity in time, but this 
constant contiguity is requisite. To take the case of 
impact of billiard balls. " The first time a man saw the 
communication by impulse," says Hume.J '*he could not 
pronounce that the one event was contio-ttd^ but only that 
it was conjohii'.d with the other. After ho has observed 
several instances of this nature, he then pronounces them 
to be connected. What alteration has happened to give 
rise to this new idea of connection? Kothing but that he 
now feels those events to be connected in his imagination." 
That the billiard ball struck by this or that ball must move 
is the outcome of the easy transition between antecedent and 
consequent in thought — the outcome of custom-bred associa- 
tion. It will thus be apparent that the old definition of cause, 
'* pricscns facit, mutata mutat, sublata tollit," has been 
transformed into one positing invariable antecedence. It 
matters not that this definition has had to be modified by 
Mill (in deference to Beid) into one of unconditional and 



• Cf. Algazxali. " Ob qo« les philoBophe* appellent la Im de lo tinlaw, on 
le prhioiptf Je caanlit^ est une cLobb nui urriva h«.lji(m;lk-meiit paioe^np Diuu 
)e v«ut " (MuDk. M^iw^ dc l'hilotophi« Juice et Ast^, p. ^IH ; Pirii, i)i&^> 

t rr«i/t«, |..t. ill. § 14. 
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iuTariable anteuedence.* Nor need it delay as, as against 
Hume and intuitionists alike, that there are cases of causa- 
tion iuvulving no succession at all. The historic interest of 
the belief is its sabjectivation of the source of necessity and 
the correlated *' loosening," as Hume would say, of states of 
consciousness. Observe one consequence of this teaching. If 
causality springs from imaginative association of particulars, 
is icholiy a mihjfctire outxjrouth, what have we left whereby we 
can scale the empyrean of Berkeley's Divine Noumenou ? No 
longer can we unhesitatingly point to God as came of our 
sensations, no longer with Locke (or Kant) to mnltiple things- 
in-themselvcs as performing the same function. The trans- 
cendent use of causality, of an association-bom notion, must 
henceforth receive a special vindication, if indeed it can be 
vindicated at all. 

Following out the associationism of Berkeley, t though 
without Berkeley's faith in an underlying rationality, Home 
points out how the cohering of ideas with impressions gives 
rise to our full-blown objects, among which uniformities of 
OoexiBtence and succession are aubsetiuently found to obtain. 
In Part IV. § 2 of the Trratise, he deals very fully with the 
qoestioD why we attribute to these objects a continued exist- 
enoe when unpereeived, and an existence distittct from percep- 
tion. Strictly speaking, the two issues are bound up together, 
but they are separated for convenience of exposition. One 
thing is clear — sense cannot yield the beliefs, for sense, though 
livt'ly and involuntary, does not carry us beyond impressions 
themselves. Livelinesg and ini'oluntarine^ of presentation are 
exhibited by pains and plt^asures which are never thought of 
as independent of consciousness. Keason is out of court, the 
convictions being made for, not by us. We roust fall back on 
imagination, and in this manner. All those objects (extended 
and solid ) conceived as continued exiMenoes manifest a 
ooKftTANCT in mode of presentation and cobbbsvob even in 



* Mill RganU cftow h = ** n» total of Uie ctniditloiw positive sod oegBUve 

L tttlra tocvlbtri." AtiU of tbeaeroo>tlti<)ijjit xoaj. I think, be abovB Uiat wetuiullj 

iaet arMtimrUy onv or two Lcano^ nwat ptomtoctiUy oo oar iatereats. * 

t Berkeley, bowevcr, u no ti»roiuhgutn^ auucutionuL He m;v«» tn tg gfm- 

Vtttk frum Isk'Jleelcuil iofenaee. (Me hie Viiuiiealitm </ Vitmal l^mgnofe.) 

VUk UuiDC ** ell Tteaoainge ere ootblnic bat tbe elfeot oT eoetooi, eoU euaton 

> kee no laflacucw but bjr eaUveulDg tbe iBugmstioo.'* 
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their changos — " a regular dependence on each other." These 
two qualities buttress the beliefs. To account for presenta- 
tion of such cohereni objects, we require to feign their con- 
tinued existence when unperceived. Thus, I hear a noise as 
of a door opening, and see a portor entering with a letter 
from a distant friend, and this situation is only interpretable 
over against a background of supposed continued objects.* 
Objects sensibly coherent are endowed with still greater 
coherence by being thought ns continued, and "as the mind is 
oRcf in the train of observing an uniformity among objects, it 
naturally continues, till it renders the uniformity as complete 
as possible." f Further, the constancif of presented objects 
has to he exploited. The eun of to-day returns like in 
appearance to the sun of yesterday. Here we have two 
interrupted, though resembling perceptions. To save the 
supposed identical object we imaginatively interpolate a 
connecting but unperceived existence spanning intervals 
between our perceptions of it. The ** smnoth passage " of the 
imagination along a train of resembling things yields this 
Bparious numerical identity. Belief — for we do not here 
feign — in the interpolated Image is its vividness as attached 
to a lively impression. Continued existence believed in, dis- 
tinct existence easily follows. In Hume's treatment of 
Coherence — the "present" sensations backed by all the 
uprifiing "possibilities" of sensation — there is much that 
recalls Mill, The section *' Of Scepticism with regard to the 
Sonsos," which embodies those and other contentions, is one 
of a singularly interesting character. 

Introspection reveals no Ego. " Setting aside some meta- 
physicians, I may venture to affirm of the rest of mankind 
that they are nothing but a bundle or collection of different 
perceptions, which succeed each other with au iucouceivable 



* " There is smrc* n moment of my lifd wherein ... I have iint oecaiiinn to 
ftVppOBe the onntjnueil existi-iu'e nf nbje«l^ in utApt txi connurrt thuir {iiiitL aiid 
prevent appearanoes, aDd ^ivo tliem suuh au uiiIod witli each otiter o^ I hnve 
fnmiil by l-x pL-rieuou to Ltc auilable to their particular mituri:i) imd uiicum^taDcea. 
^\itv, Uien, I am Daturally Ud to rvgiml the world as feoiucthiug real aod 
durabtic, nnd aa prciurvitig iu cxtatvuuu cvcd wlivu it ii no lunger prcHcut to my 
percviition." 

t Ilume point* out that mere ouotora onnaot lead uh to infer a greater def^ree 
of regularity iti unjierccivud ohjt<ctB thau in tLoee paroeivod. Cut Iiuagiitalioa 
iae« act going is apt to work of itself. 
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rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement." • 
Personal identity is a notion arising wholly from the *' smooth 
and unintermpted progress of the thought along a train of 
connected ideas." In bo far as he resolTes the empirical 
mind into a flux, he is quite at one with Kant. Introspection 
'* reveals no permanent entity, for the Ego is only the con- 
Bciousness of thought" (Kant). Kant, however, regards an 
Ego as the necessary presupposition of the flux. No Ego, 
no unity in the changes, and so no Jinx at all. A standpoint 
such as this throws Hume's procedure into very clear relief. 
Hnme's assumption is this : either introspection must seize 
the Ego, or the Ego must be rejected. But this assumption 
is arbitrary. The Ego may be an eye that sees everytliing 
bnt itself — the veiled unifier and witness of the shifting flux 
of knowledge. Even for Berkeley it stands for no definite 
state to be searched for, but is the ** I " wkkh has all states. 
The hunt for it among these is surely the sorriest of errors. 

But though Hume will not hear of an Ego, his very 
explanations imply one. What is meant by progress of 
thought along a train of connected ideas, for inBtance ? 
Can a mere train of ideas run along another train of ideas ? 
Are we not being fed here with metaphor instead of argu- 
ment ? Substitute, however, an Ego for this deceptive word 
" thought " and the assertion becomes at least intelligible. 
The Ego may be held to realize its identity tkrou^fh the very 
manifold it embraces. 

Hume has urged that " every perception is dtfttingni<thable 
&om another, and may be considered as separately existent." 
But it is only in virtue of abstraction— an " abstraction 
uithmit a separation," to turn one of Hume's phrases against 
him — that we can speak of isolated atomistic sensations at 
all. Sensations are aspects of a unity, not irrelative units 
on their own account. Hume's constaut reference to 
"bundles," "heaps," and "collections'* of perceptions is 
his practical recognition of the fact. And elsewhere, in 
Part II., I have endeavoured to proffer a ground for it. It is 
that the Ego or Subject projects the sensations, which ore 
thns only a many-sided revelation of itself. 

Hume's theory of Liberty is, like most of Mb work, 

* TVwttiw, ir. S 6. 
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Btiraulating. Liberty he defines as a " power of acting or not 
acting, according to the determination of the will." Thia 
seems full of promiBe to believers in the doctrine of Freedom, 
but there is a rider which blights their merriment. Hume 
adds that thia will is itself determined by motives. The 
original of this graceful statement is to be found in the 
hn-uxthan of Hobbes, who similarly rnmarks that " we 
have a liberty of doing or omitting, according to appetite or 
aversion." * Hume argnos that wc first read a causal nexus 
into natural sequences, and then, discovering no similar noxus 
in our own volitional Hcquences, express the contrast as 
Freedom. Such statements clear the air of this debate in 
right breezy fashion. 

It was Hume's doctrine of Causality that moved Kant to 
delve into Theory of Knowledge. Those, however, who ex- 
pect that sage to champion an "innate idea" of causality 
or a necessary union of events in an independent external 
world will be disappointed when they read the Critique. 
The import of Kant's Category of Causality is not that of an 
"innate idea" — of an intellectual notion imposed on a ready- 
made perceived world. It is one of the agencies that con- 
stitute the reality of this world. And though the tethering 
of events in this world is " necessary," it is only so for the 
consciousness of percipient Kgos. It is not symbolic of 
necessity in an independent external world, 

Humo is an agnostic, not a nihilist. In the main he ia 
Berkeley with the Et/n and Dirine Mind left ottU An imper- 
fect but suggestive illustration presents itself. "Buddhism," 
remarks Gough, in bia Philomphy of the I'pamahtuh, 
"is the philosophy of the Upauishiids with iJraliman (the 
Universal Spirit) left out."t !*> was against these Buddhist 
idealists that Sankara ranged his battalions. According to 
Sunyavada, or theory of a metaphysical void lield by his 
opponents, sensations and worked-up residues of sensations 
exhaust reality. The unconscious Spirit, on which, says 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, is woven the world Maya, 
is discarded, the " koshas/' or envelopes of the soul, are 

* Cf. nlitn LfM'Vo : " Our TjoJnf; abto to act or nnt to not; acoontlDg ai wo aliall 
choose or will " ( A'm(ii/. bk. ii. rh. xxi.) i« liJB dofiuilloo oflJborty. 
" pun. oj CfpattitAad*, p. 1S7. 
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olred into anreal attribute -bnndles, or ''skhandhas,*' and 
l^ihoQght, feeling, and nature reduced to a flux of baseless 
BemblanceB, — not, be it observed, a real objective flax, such 
fts that of Heracleitus, but such as a nihilistic idealism 
suspends in consciouaness — a conscionsneflH which is a name 
only for successive pageants and feehngs United together no 
one knows bow. 

Now, Tbomas Reid (1710-1796), who, in his Inquiry intn 
tht Human Mind, so quaintly assailn scepticism, is related to 
Hume after the fashion in which Sanknra is related to tbese 
, Buddhists. A curious parallel confronts ua. Both thinkers 
argue that the independent reality of the object is given in 
the act of perception itself. Both fall back on the universal 
convictions of men — ^that is, on common sense. Listen to 
Sankara: "The consciousness itself certifies to us that the 
thing is external to the consciousness. No one is conscious 
I of the post and the wall as forms of perception, and every 
^ plain ttuin knows that the post and the wall are objects of 
perception. It is thus that all ordinary people perceive 
things."* And again, qua the ego: **The witness or self, 
that irradiates the perception and the perception that it 
irradiatee are essentially different, and may thus be held to 
stand to one another in the relation of thing knowing and 
thing known. The witness or self is self-posited, and cannot 
be repudiated " (Oh$8 on the Veddnta Sutras). 

But if the truth must be told, Heid does not gain by 
contrast with the Adwaitee doctor. Sankara is not driven 
like him into the arms of a crude Realism, but into a subtler 
metaphysic, here out of place to explain. Beid, indeed, 
educated as he was under the narrowing influence of the 
Scotch Church, could not be expected to soar very high. Nor, 
indeed, did he. His appeal to common sense to the pre- 
jtidice of rceuon tends to declamation, not argument. " The 
learned and the unlearned, the philosopher and the day- 
labourer, are upon a level," when the fundamental doctrines 
of philosophy are mooted. His position is grounded on 
a handle of assumptions, which he dignifies by the name 
of self-evident first principles. He takes for granted the 

* Cr. Goti^h, PhU. 0/ VpntiUhadt, pp- 192-l*J6, for the inculTc criUcum 
of Swlurft. 
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ego. personal identity, the belief that those things do 
really exist that we distinctly perceive by our senses and 
are what we perceive them to be, efficient causation, 
freewill, and the reliability of our troth-finding facalties. 
A mob of "Principles of Necessary Truth," grammatical, 
logical, metaphysical, mathematical, (esthetic, moral, etc., 
are added to these. The metaphysical capacities of Reid 
(as also of Stewart and Brown) may be estimated by his 
astounding assertion that, had Berkeley belicvGd in his 
doctrines, he onght in oonsistency to have run his head 
against a post ! It would be absard to look for a refutation 
of Hume from so crude and incompetent a Bouree, a source 
which even the sympathetic Hamilton bad to indicate as 
" often at fault, often confused, and sometimes even con- 
tradictory." • His plea for realism — that things eiist beyond 
consciousness, and are what we perceive them to be — is 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. How can it be said that 
things exist as perceived, if they are in themselves bare of 
the secondary qualities? As such they are skeletons of 
objects, not tho objects we know. If popular realism re- 
quires full recognition, let it appeal to that phase of idealism 
where Nature is allowed full swing, clad in all her varied 
"qualities." This harmony of realism and idealism is most 
carefully achieved by tho German successors of Kant. 

There are, however, some contentions of Iteid which 
canuot be lightly dismissed. Ho had the good sense to 
recognize that the Lockeian appeal to particulars, worked 
out on pur&ly empirical lines, meant ultimately a Hume. 
Ho saw, too, that there was soinethtug amiss with a classi- 
£cation that swept thought into the "Faint" perceptions, 
and world or nature into the " Vivid," — saw that the terms 
"ideal" and "real" indicate differences of more moment 
than those of mere intensity ; and, after the fashion of 
Kant, he contended strongly against the view that we 
start with simple apprehension of isolated and irrelative 
sense-patches. Contrariwise, he asserts that we begin with 
judgment and belief, and dissect out the sensations in the 
ripe maturity of our rellective consciousness. Knowledge 
is not merely the Lockeian " agreement and disagreement of 



EdilJoa or litid, not« C, p. S20. 
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ideas ; *' it involves natural or primitive judgmente, e.^.. 
Existence and Cause, over which conscious logic has no sway, 
— judgments, " not got by comparing ideas and perceiving 
agre«axents and disagreements, but immetlmttly inspired hjf 
our constitution.*' There is no mistaking this ring. It is the 
elang of the Critique, the definite championship of Itela- 
tioDB as somehow informing sense. Dealing with visual 
Bpace, Reid again doubly rocalls Kant. "The position of 
the coloured thing is no sensation ; but it is by the very laws 
of my ooDStitution presented to the mind along with the 
colour without any additional sensation." The further 
parallel is his finding in this space the ground of certain 
neoe&sities : e,g,, all bodies consist of divisible parts ; two 
l>odieH cannot occupy the same space {Works, S2^, 824). 
Beyund the&e contentions there is uuthiug more in iteid that 
need delay as. 

TuE Situation* as presented to Kant. 

All this time, in France, the empirical movement had 
taking a very decided turn. About the same time as 
the publication of the developed associationism of Hartley's 
Obserratiom on Man, Condillac (1715-1780) had issued his 
Essay on the Origin of Human KnowUxitje, a work inspired by 
Locke, but demolishing any shred of "inteUectualism" which 
that thinker had contrived to retain. Conilillac's formula, 
expounded in this and other volumts, is " Penser c'est scntir," 
Locke's " reflection " being resolved into transformed sensa- 
tions. This line of thought found a still more radical 
expression in tbe writings of Helvetius (1715-1771), in 
Lamettrie (1709-1751), Voltaire's Court Atheist, in the polished, 
but thoroughgoing iconoclasm of Diderot (1713-1784), and in 
tbe manly and outspoken convictions which saw the liglit in 
D'Holbach's famous Systeme de la Nature, The outcome at 
this stage was the establishment of an iutlucntial materialist 
school, which reduced consciousness to brain-function, and 
the ultimate reality of things to physical matter in motion. 
The nerveless deism of YoHairo ami Rousseau now went by 
the board, and a swarm of able writers arose to spread far 
and vnde the dawning creed of Enlightenment. The labouru 
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of Gassendi and Hobbea, the mechanicalism of Descartes, 
were now coming to fruition. Tlie Democritan atom rocked 
to sleep by tbe Church in the Dark Ages was awaking and 
bellowing for recognition with the voice of a myriad-mouthed 
y ten tor. 

To Bum up, then, the results of pre-Kantian thought, we 
have eeen the dogmatic ontologists positing the validity of 
the clear conception, and nprearing on this basis more or less 
nnstable systems. We have also traced the triple outcome 
of Empiricism in the directions of idealism, so-called scep- 
ticism, and, lastly, a mechuuical materialism. Such is the 
intellectual invironment to which Kant had to adjust himself. 
Materialism, indeed, had but a blunt edge for that keen 
analyst of etperience. But dogmatism with its teleology, 
sufficient reason, subjective groping, and markedly scholastic 
trend was to eioreiso him severely. Even more so the 
" scepticism " of Hume. That thinker's treatment of Causa- 
tion, his denial of the ego, his psychological idealism, bis tilt 
at the definitions of geometry, and his general treatment of 
relations, with its one-sided advocacy of the particular sensa- 
tion and idea, all clamoured for analysis. The whole 
problem of Experience, in fact, seemed to require a further 
opening up. Kant saw clearly that Hume had left external 
perception an unravelled skein. Hame, indeed, gets no 
farther forward than a phenomenalism which converts 
"mind" and "world" into bundles of "loosened" states 
classed as faint and vivid. Mind and world are not explained, 
bat appear as scarcely distinguishable components of an 
unreal dream. Such a result is somehow /t/f to be unsound, 
and was so felt by Keid ; and it was for Kant to paxt the way 
for its full intetlectnal revision. That Kant has completely 
ansu'erad Hume, it is futile, however, to couteud, for the 
Kooigsberg thinker, "moral" presuppositions apart, is him- 
self a ri^id agnostic. Hume's answerer must be no relativist, 
but a dauntlt'ss etormer of the Absolute. 
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8TSTBU OF KANT. 



Kawt disliked thfl Leibnitz - Wolffian dogmatisni, and, 
admirer though he was of Hume, deemed Kis ** BcepticiBm " 
menacing to the stability o( human thinking. But it was 
more especially Hume's view of Cauflality which set him 
eeriously reflecting. With Hume Causality is a growth from 
experience of uniformitieB of Bucecssion, the so-calted "con- 
stant conjunctions.'* And these successions are themselves 
only successions of our states of consciousness — of the 
fugitive " impressions.'* Now, Kant, also, denied (hat such 
successions have reality beyoiul consciousness, but he further 
posited a Category or "pure concept" of Causality, failing 
which they would not be given at all. This view naturally 
mediated developments. Animated by a wish to rethink 
Hume completely, he penned hia famous work designed 
to constitute " A critical inquiry into the foundations and 
limits of the soul's faculty of knowledge." The enihusiaem 
which greeted it was remarkable. The Danish poet Baggesen 
hailed Kant as a second Messias, and Beinhold prophesied 
for him a future repute equal to that of Jesus. Within u 
few years hundreds of attuckg on and defences of the Critique 
issued from the press, and current phenomenalism and onto- 
logy were both brought sufcessfuliy to bay. 

Analyzing Experience, Kant starts with the innocent-look- 
ing query — How are synthetic propositions a priori possible ? 
The purport of this question is not, however, far to seek, 
A synthetic, as opposed to an analytic, proposition, asserts an 
attribute of its subject not comprised in the conception of 
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that sabject.* Now, all analytic propositionB are univerBal, 
%.f. always valid aud necessary or involving a " must." Their 
negation is impossible. "Man is rational" would be a casQ 
in point, if rationality had been previously included in th©^ 
uonuotntiou of the concept or claas-namo Man. They are also 
a priun^ the concept once formed being explicable as a judg- 
numt without further experience. Most synthetic propositions, 
on the other hand, are o pvstrrityri, or derived from specific 
experiences. Among such would rank the induction *' Volcanic 
cru[)tion8 are due to compressed steam," in which there is 
conveyed an eitension of our knowledge of the subject, novel 
uBsoctation of attributes with the concept answering to " vol- 
canic eruptions." But Kant also held that there are certain 
synthetic propositions to which attach a universality and 
necessity not capabU of beinif yichhd hy exptrience^ benee 
arising from their a jniori character. This test had been 
jireviously employed by Leibnitz. Among these propositionaare 
mathematical assertions, such as " 7 -f- 5 = 12,"t '*Two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space," " A straight line is the shortest 
way between two points ; " and others — *' Every event has a 
cause," " The quantity of matter in nature is constant," " All 
coexisting substances undergo thoroughgoing mutual action 
and reaction," and so forth. Discovery of the couditioiia of 
such judgments was his manner of grappling with the inner 
philosophy of knowledge. Later on we shall see that even 
the synthetic a posteriori judgments imi)ly an a jmaH syn- 
thesis; but for the moment attention may be usefully con- 
centrated on the other class. 

Kant, be it noted, fully accepts the empirical doctrine 
that all concrete knowledge originates in experience. " That 
all oar knowledge," he writes, " begins with experience there 
can be no doubt. For how is it possible that the faculty of 
cognition should be awakened into exercise, otherwise than 
by means of objects which affect our senses, and partly of 
themselves produce representations, partly rouse our powers 



* BoRier al*o tUatinguUhed Uie clawMof identique ami ocmjono/i/judgnient. 
fxtcke's vprlial anil rcul iimprftilinnfi almi il^muml nic-ulion. 

t It IB the aettinl prfirr** of A<l<lirig BtTrii iltiiti U) fire, Rll<1 th« coni*pqiiont 
riDcrgiDOU of a new /acl iiul ^ivi'ii iu Ibo ifutiis wpitrHtely viewed^ thnt lUilit 
emplinBizes. Similrrly, it U tlio act of drawJDg a atraiglit lino joiciog two poiuu 
vhicb is of laoiueDt, 
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of understanding into activity to compare, connect, and to 
^Fiepftrate these?" But he by no means identifies that 
CTperience with the iBolated units of sensation into which 
Hunio had so un satin fnc tori ly resolvod it. True that sensation 
constitutes the mutter, filHng, or content of experience: the 
Ego. however, contributes its very important quota. In th« 
manifold or muUiphcity of heats of sense tli*;re are latent 
potential differences that requii-e a backgrouud over against 
which they may be unrolled and so made actual. What 
background ? That of Space and Time, We confront here 
one phase of the new treatment of relations. In Hume we 
start nominally from irrelative sensations, and ascend tlienee 
to relations or semblances of relations. In Kant we start 
from initially related elements of sense. Space and Time 
first arrest us ; these relations (simultaneity, Buecession, and 
coexistence) being regarded as nnthrr imj^idt in gnutf-patrhrK 
as such, uor yet 04 pogt-faeto vicninl superiiuluftioHt. Sensations, 
unless presented in Space and Time, are not even ituHnduatrd 
or discriminated, are not for consciousness real sensations at 
all.* Space and Time are the arena in which they receive 
then primal ordering, and are thus rescued from chaos. All 
phenomena may be stated in terms of Time — those of the 
"external intuition," however, indirectly so by way of their 
reference to self — but only those of the "external intuition " 
as having size, figure, distance, direction or situation in 
Space. Neither Time nor Space is a "concept" abstracted 
from particular times or spaces — the latter being possible 
only as parts of the single Time and Space Forms rendering 
Bensibility a fact. The Leibnitzian derivation of Time froiri 
the succession of our states of conficionsnoss is faulty, for 
succession is itself a time-determination. Simultaneity^ 
equally a time-determination, is hero overlooked. Even 
Leibnitz* Law of Contradiction, says Kant, involves the 
time-determination of simultaneity to hold valid. Things 
shift attributes in a time-succession. Similarly the Law of 
Continuity, failing an infinitely divisible Time, is illusory. 
Afl regards Space, the empirical pedigree is attacked as 
assumiug coexistences as its starting-point. This view of 

* gelinpenhauor tenoi Spaoe auJ Time "priucijiia indiTJduntionii" partly no 
tUla aeeouDt. 
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Kant is forcibly emphasized by Kuno Fischer : " The empirical 
explanation of space and time says merely this : we perceive 
things as tbey are in space and time, and from that we 
abstract space and time. In other words, from space and 
time we abstract space and time. This is a perfect example 
of an explanation as it should not be. It explains the thing 
by itself. It presupposes, instead of explaining, what is to 
be explained." • The a priori status of tlie Forms of Sense 
13 further guaranteed by our inability to abstract from them 
in thought. Originating in the Ego (not the mind or memory- 
fed synthesis in time), whence they are elicited on the occa- 
§ion of having sensations, these forms have no real objectivity 
predicable of the world of " Things-in-ThemselveB," of reality 
independent of our perceptious. '*Time,'* says Kant, "is 
not Bomothing which subsists of itself or inheres in things as 
an objective determination. . . . Time is nothing else than 
the form of the internal sense." " Space," again, '* does not 
represent any property of objects as things in themselves, 
nor does it represent them in their relations to each other. 
. . . Space is nothing else than the form of all phenomena 
of the external sense. " A fourth or fifth dimension is possible 
on these lines ; the only thing is to establish it. 

The mere having of spaced and timed sensations would 
not, for Kant, yield a world. A ground for an immaUire per- 
teption might be Jaid, but this would certainly be aU. A 
eaation here is requisite. The Aisihetiv speaks of objects as 
if these were already given, but the advance to the Analytic 
shows that they could not be. Caird Ims suggested that the 
order of the Critique follows the order of growth of Kant'a 
thought, and remarks that in the Analydt- "we have to 
consider in the doing that which the .-Ksthetic regards as 
dime.'' Caird's interpretation of Kant is perhaps on the 
whole too Hegelian, hut the above suggestion must be noted. 
Thus sharp isolation of Space and Time may otherwise i 
confuse our thinking. 

Enough, however, has been done to enable an important 
inference to be drawn. The subjectivity of sensations and 
the sense-forms means Idealism. If sensations are only our 
sensations, and space and time only our sense-forma. the 

• ComnKntary on Kaitl't •* Critiali" Mahnffy'a truQi., p. 37 (1880). 




TTorld they help to constitute must arise and lapse with 
consciousness. Fcrfocted knowledge of this world would not 
carry us beyond states of conscioasness. Still from the 
standpoint of empirical realium we may assert that we directly 
confront objects. Objects are not inferred* bat are tbem- 
seWes the immediate perception. On the other hand, from 
the standpoint of transcendental idealism^ we must dony tbem 
any standing beyond conscioasnesB — their csee is percipi. 
NeTcrtheless, Kant believes that a system of unknown corre- 
lative realities docs really obtain beyond consciuusuess. How 
unceremoniously his successors brushed away these surds we 
shall see later on. 

Space and Time as Tire Foundatios of MAtnEMATica. 

An imiwrtaut department of the Transcendental Esthetic 
now demauds notice. Space and Time have to be con- 
sidered as conditions of the cognitions of Pure Mathematics. 
Now space-determinations coDntitnte the subject-matter of 
Geometry which deals with spatial configurations; time- 
determinations that of Arithmetic and the mathematical 
sciences founded on it. Numbers, as formed by counting, 
imply successive addition of units in time. Lastly, motion, the 
etsy of mechanics, presnpposcs Time and Space. Space thus 
yields the possibility of Geometry, Time that of Arithmetic, 
Space and Time that of Mechanics — all three departments, 
presupposing, of course, the "matter" of sensation necessary 
to elicit the '* Form." If, however, argues Kant, Space and 
Time are a priori uniform conditions of consciousness-in- 
general, the determinations of space and time phenonona 
must be universal and necessary. To take concrete illnR- 
trations, it must always be certain that every straight line 
will, when observed, bo found to be the shortest way between 
two points, and that 2 -f 2 will always under any citcum- 
stances=4. Hence in the a priori source of Space and Time 
the ground of the a priori synthetic judgments of Mathematics 
is detected. But these, important as they are, do not exhaust 
the list of such synthetic judgments. Indeed, but for other 
judgments shortly to be surveyed they could not possibly be 
made. Here, again, the isolation of the A^iOutUc must be 
remembered. 
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Forms of aensihilih/ recall that Kant favours three f^eai 
departments, or tributaries rather, of knowledge — PaBsive 
Sensibility, Active Understanding, and Iteason ; by Under- 
standing being meant the Judj^ing, and by Reason the infer- 
ring faculty. The UnderHtamling has its categories, and 
fixes things and ideas as separate ; the Keafion its *' Ideas '* 
whereby Unity is read into the discrete results of Under- 
standing. Plato, we may note, makes Reason converse with 
the Ideas, and Understanding stand midway between it and 
sense ; though Plato's Ideas, of course, have no resemblance 
to Kant's. Proclus contrasts Plato the philosoplier of 
Keason with Aristotle the philosopher of Understanding. 
Algazzali, the Arabian mystic, refers to Sense, Understanding, ^M 
Keason, and indicates a fourth sphere of Prophetism. Kant*s ^H 
own treatment of the distinctions is terribly confused, and 
rigid distinetiona, indeed, are hopelessly untenable. Schopen- 
hauer has ruthlessly exposed the confusion in his World as 
Will and Idea. Still it is needful to remember these distinc- 
tions to be sure of tiie steps of our advance. 

Now, in onlcr tliat the timed and spaced eensationa above 
noted may pass into ripe experience of objects, the factor 
BO glibly taken over by the psychology of Hobbes and others, 
a further series of processes is necessary. We are now on 
the threshold of the " Transcendental Analytic," • the central 
problem of which is the investigation of the a prion con- 
ditions of Jndymfmt. First and foremost we have to note 
the "Pure Understanding" with her brood of categories or 
Thought-forms whose agency is requisite to relate the 
sensations as yet only loosely unified in space and time. 
What is meant by this? According to Kant, when we assert 
of appearance that it is a Unity, a Whole, a Multiplicity, a 
substance having attributes or attribute of a substance, an 
efficient cause of an event, etc., the "matter" of our 
intuitions is subsumod under certain Categories or pure 
concepts constituting the native furniture of the Ego in its 
aspect as pure understanding. These Categories must not be 

* " Analytic." a larm baseil on tlic lille ot the tliiril tn>iitisA of AmtotU't 
Orfffinim, Uiut di'K'H witli tit« itivory of tbu Mj] !(>»■'■>"" u»<l dt^uiousttiiUve re&soiiing. 
Juftt an thtt '* Aufil^'tio " bookit rusiilve 8ylli>)!;it(iu into itii hIi'IiiciUh, " rmusvea- 

dfliitnl Analylio" leitulveit knowing: se&rctiin^ far tim coDc-cjitiaiia and principle* 

that anderlie it. 
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ccDfused with Aristotle'fl, whose tabic was intended to stand 
for a classification of Predicates inductively generalized, with 
the view of analyzing the import of propositions. Directed 
against Platonism, they stand for '^ vnirersar' predicates of 
reality in an ohjcvtive sifHtt'm of thinrfs, and ouglit not to have 
namesakeK in the thought-forms of the German metaphy- 
sician. Kant's Categories are not Uniremalia merely abstracted 
from things, hut are hron^ht forward to exhibit the a priori 
machinery of the process of thing-making itself. In no sense, 
again, ai'e they to be identified with Innate Ideas, for they 
are not superimposed on a given world of experience, bnt 
they make that "given" world. It should, moreover, be 
borne in mind that the whole Kantian mechanism, whereby 
experience of objects comes to exist, transcends tlie domain 
of empirical consciousness, of the bundles of varying states 
revealed to psychology. 

Perception of objects im]>Iios reference of sensations to 
points in space. But that is not all. lu order to Gonntitnte 
Nature or a world, sensations have to be further ranged 
under universal and necessary forms of relation, termed 
Categories. Now, it is the PuhE Understanding which 
Bpontaneonsly eSects Ihe subKumptioa in question. A 
contingent judgment valid only for an individual is what 
Kant dubs a Judgment of Perception. A Judgment of Ex- 
perience is requisite to render phenomena ohjectivet i.e, parts 
of a system of events and states given universally and 
necessarily to all percipients with similar sensations. " [ 
leel hot," "The sun is rising," are instances of the two 
sorts of judj;^ents, one contingent and, perhaps, pecnliar to 
myself, the other with its terms nntntn-tnl or related hy the 
pure ICijOy and so forced on Smith, Jones, Brown, and myself 
alike. And now arif^es the queMti<m, How does Kant get at 
these objectivating pure concepts or categories ? how, also, is 
their precise number ascertained ? 

The answer runs as follows : By abstracting from tbe 
contingent matter of judgnients so as to lay bare their basic 
conditions. In the old logic, Kant's type of a perfect science,* 
judgments were made to fall under four main heads, expres- 
sive of connections of Quantity, Quality, lielation, and 

* What an inaiglit into liia proetdure Ilia gircB ual 
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Modality. To the anatomy of these four types of proposition 
Kant accordingly addresses himsolf. In his ingenious if 
somewhat forced fashion he dissects out three pure concepts 
of Quantity — Unity, Plurality, and ToUjlitif, answering to 
Singular, PaHicular, and Universal Judgments ; three of 
Quality — Reality, Negation, and Limitation, answering to 
Afl&rmative, Negative, and Infinite jud^^ments; three of 
Belation — Substance and Attrihute, Causality, and lifciprocity 
or Community, answering to Categoricai, Hypothetical, and 
Disjunctive Judgments; and three of Modality — Poesibiiity 
(Impossibility), Existence {mm- Existence), Nercssity {Contin- 
fffncy), answering to Problematic, Assertory, and Apodeictic 
Judgments.* All these are "judging," not empirically 
culled concepts, and yield only modes of linking or unlinking 
phenomena. They are not drawn from or euperimposed on 
experience, but experience, i.e. the real world in space and 
time, is made by them. The Quality- Quantity concepts are 
mathematical, and concern the rsistenfe of objects; those of 
Relation fix their mutual vonnectutns ; those of Modality yield 
their relation to ns or oiur knowledge. As forms constitutive 
of experience, they have no validity beyond experience, no 
applicability to Noumena. 

In order to clear these lofty tablelands of mist, it will be 
useful to consider the difficult cases of the Categories of 
Belation, and note how these can be said to render pheno- 
mena — t.tf, the spaced and indirectly timed sensations — 
objective. '* Objective " are those phenomena which aro 
dealt with in a universal and necessary manner, being 
projected into outwardness as objects by the transcendental 
judiftnent. In their aggregate these objects are Nature, the 
world of science and common sense, a system of things 
external to the mind yet embraced by the Eyo. The Ego 
suspends in itself both this Nature and the memory-fed mind 
of the psychologist. Grasp this situation and a sun-clear 
insight into the sequel is attainable. 

According to Kant, sensations are marshalled as coexist- 
ing, as simultaneous, and saccessive. Thns ordered, they 

• " ApoiSpiftin," n term udapti-'d from Aristotle, who conlrasU apodclptifl 
nyllogistnit itinkin^ for NAPuruU'ly roa«uned uud inceatarily evrtain Irutti uitli 
tticM of the (lialtcticot auA fuUat-iotu t>ortii. 
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constitute phenomena or appearances, but not objectively 
perceivable things, in an objective world. His view is that 
these phenomena have to be "subsumed" under concejUs, 
and the concepts now under survey are the three of lielation.* 
How is the subsumption mediated? Boughly speaking, as 
follows. HaWng got a sense-field spread out before us, utuhr- 
Mtanding of it comes thus r First, its treatment by imagina- 
tion has to be provided for. This Imagination (us will be 
seen) is the link between Sense and Uuderstanding, " tho 
blind but iudispenaable function of the soul" binding portions 
of the sense-field into lesser syntheses, or groupings, which 
go to feed the Transcendental Judgment. It is a meta- 
physical go-between, which renders possible a more complete 
tethering of phenomena. This point being grasped, note 
Kant's further argument. He contends that our appre- 
hension or ingathering of phenomena is always in an order 
of contintjrut surccsMon. If, however, all such apprehen- 
sion is successive, in what manner conies it about that wo 
contrast the coexistence of parts of a landscape with tho 
moving of a billiard-ball on being struck ? How, in short, 
are necessary fnexutence and necfsstiry succtSiion (felt aa such 
by all men) differenced from a stream of continffent fucces- 
aion f By means of the Categories of Causality and Recipro- 
city, which, in virtue of their analogies or correspondences 
with the real time order of the phenomena, pigeon-hole the 
latter with unerring precision. These Categories have, 
indeed, their own schemata, or time-determiaiitions, which 
fit them to embrace the phenomena ; but of that peculiarity 
anon. We must here content ourselves with indicating their 
general mode of working. 

The real time-order in phenomena affords, then, the clue 
for the treatment of a given case by the Transcendental 
Judgment, Now, tho criterion between simultaneity and 
snecession is something permanent; the permanent being 
present along with the changing as the pre-requisite of 
experience itself. In other words, change implies a com- 
comitant permanence, shifting attributes involve a aubatance. 

* Subaumptioi) of (ho phoDoaieoft undar onncepla ifl an siliiiiMion tlint the 
phenooinna un already pre«CTi( U> bo HiilMuniMi. I nole lUU lui ugkinsL any 
fbrood Uo^liau iDtcrprcUtiuu uf Katit'e niuuuiue. 
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Kant does not prove the permanent by exporionee, as do the 
luudern LavoiBiers, but seeks to show that there can be do 
intelligible experience unless the permanent is given. This 
is the keynote of the trancendental method. 

It is tli« Category of Causality which converts a portion 
of our subjective successions into objective causal ohangee. 
It thus determines the moment of a phenomenon in time, 
presenting it as necessarilif preceding or succeeding another. 
It is, therefore, pre-supposed by experience. And now mark 
the corollary. Kant points out at this juncture that the 
derivation of Causality from experience of successions is 
illusory, because but for Causality such successionfi could 
not obtain.* In so far, moreover, as concerns our object- 
consciousness these successions are determined as necessary, 
though to idealism mere appearance. 

Now every eflfect presupposes an efficient cause, but this 
cause, again, is the effect of a preceding one. ** Action," 
therefore, comes to be regarded as an attribute of substance ; 
and the permanrnt amid changes as the efficient substrate 
of the perceived successions. It is thus always subject, never 
predicate. Hence the second Category of Relation reacts on 
the first, and there arises the further notion of xuhstance an 
cjjifinit basis in whirh attributes objectively inhere. The object 
identical with itself in its varying states is the fruit of this 
Category of Substance. 

And lastly, lit;ciprocity. Just as Causality determines 
neceuary aufceasioM, so Reciprocity determines necr.smry 
coexistences. Our gathering up of coexistent sense-patches is 
successive ; oonsequently tbe parts of a landscape are given 
serially. Owing, however, to this a priori concept of thorough- 
going mutual dependence they are fused into a whole, and 
stamped as necessarily coexisting. It is, therefore, evident 
that the Category fills a leading part in the Kantian system, 
and is something far more weighty than the mere "innate 
idea " of the third law of motion, for which some have 
mistaken it. 

As with these Categories, so with the rest. Experience is 
the objectivatiou of phenomena according to relations supplied 
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by the category-sprung forms of judgment. "Experience 
Gonaista in the Bvnthetic counection of phenomena in a 
consci(>u3ue8B, in so far as this is necessary. Hence pnre 
conceptions of the understanLling are those under which all 
pLtJUomena must be previously subsumed before they can 
serve as judgments of experience, in which the synthetic 
unity of perceptions is presented as necessary and universal." * 
Only thus does the concrete world of perception come to 
exist. Only thus is constructed that varied universe which 
materialiam had swallowed as a fact wanting no analysis. 

Whence, however, these instruments of Synthesis, the 
unifying categories V whence the Forms of Sensibility them- 
selves? From the Pure Ego or Transcendental Subject, the 
** Synthetic unity of Apperception" or couHciousness, as it 
is termed. Kant is careful to observe that this Ego is 
unknown in itself, and that what is popularly entified as 
** mind " is a mere flux of related states. This pure Ego 
for which and in whicli Catogorios and Forms of Sensibility 
alone obtain is the bottom foundation of the structure of 
knowledge. Psychology may derive the "mind" from 
worked up experience, but in the absence of the witness 
and constructive Ego no such experience would be possible. 
It is here that the speculative deduction or vindication of 
the Categories maybe pointed out. Categories htq forms of 
the Ktfo'i unity impoKed on phenmnena. Were they not 
a priori and their objective application valid, there could 
be no experience at all. But experience is actually in 
the field; benco they are a priori and their application 
valid. Experience presupposes them as its conditions. 
Similarly the recognition of identity of features in two time- 
severed states is alone held to establish an Ego; but this 
Ego, again, is only the consciousness of thought, not a thought 
itself. Some very important issues are involved in this 
positing of a transcendental Subject and contrast of it with 
the derivative "self" or "mind," of ordinary consciousness. 
With these we shall deal in detail fashion hereafter. 

Such, then, in essentials are the principles of Kant*s 
speculative theory of Experience. There remain, however, 
interstices in the exposition which we must mortar up. For 
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instance, due working of the categories presupposes three 
further important anifying processeH : (1) tho " BynthesiR of 
appreliension in intuition/* (2) the *■* 8yiithef;is of reproduc- 
tion in imagination " and (3) " recognition in the conception." 
No. 1 gathers up the fleeting patches of sensation grasped 
in any iutuition, culling from the sense-field minor totals 
for the Transcendental Judgment to operate upon. Unity of 
presentation would otherwise be impossible ; even the unity 
of space and time must be given in this way. But this 
combining of patches presupposes the reproductive faculty 
of imagination.* When I apprehend one part of a room, 
the others are filled in by reproductive imagination, and the 
picture "room" completed. When 1 follow the sides of 
a triangle a similar process most obtain.! But how am 
I to be aware that the ideas evoked correspond to past 
sensations of mine? How am I to know that both these 
ideas and the present sensations are events in one conscious- 
ness? By ** recognition in the conception," by reason of 
the Subject which is common ground of connection for all 
events. ** If in counting I forget," observes Kant, '* that the 
unities which now present themselves to my mind have been 
added gradually one to the other, I should not know the 
production of a quantity by the successive addition of one 
to one, I should know nothing of number, this being a 
concept consisting entirely in the consL^uusness of that 
unity of s^'ntheeis." The Ego running back in idea must 
reaHze the serially linked terms as linked by itself. These 
three prerequisites of the functioning of Categories are 
obviously a priori, being the gateway by which phenomena 
approach the thought-formfl. Clumsy as the two leadini; 
"processes " appear, tliey indicate that Associationists cannot 
dispense with some machinery diractitiff the line of growtli 
of experience. Hume would refer us to Imagination, Laws of 
Association, etc., and dismiss the matter. But " Imagination," 
"Laws," etc., are verbal abstractions, not agencies. And 
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• The reproductive imatfi nation, wnrking bv (iBsociation, most bo carorullv 
(^ontraiited with the protlttctirt ima^nAtioD whicb sensunlizej) cntpK^rios oil 
iiaiven^al nml ni-ccvsar; lintn. etc. Thia Inltor meoU lu a^ain iu Fiolite. 

t Cf. Slfwart, Hemenli, L cli. ii. : "Witliout the fkoolty of toetnorf WO 
oould have nu puroejjtluD vf visible figure." 
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Kant sought, accordingly, to discuss, not association of 
Hcnsationa and idcoa iu this way or that way, but rather the 
fjrottmi of assonnhUitft Hitclf,* He exhibits his processes as 
B vital and seemingly purposive portion of the mechanism 
rendering coherent experience possible. Knowledge was for 
him an output of the inner workshop of the Ego. And it 
sbould be observed that, in positing a pre- experiential 
machinery directing conscious growths, Kant is not bo very 
far out of touch with Spencer. Spfiucer, too, holds that such 
machinery is overlooked by the older Associationists, and that 
but for its recognition it would be impossible to say why 
a horse is not as susceptible of education as a man. ilia 
machinery, however, is biological. 

In addition to this it remains to consider how the 
Oat^ories dress for marriage with phenomena. Here Kant's 
terrible departments have to be provided for. Like Plato's 
Ideas, the Categories soar in the empyrean, and must he 
duly weighted to descend into the shades of Sensibility. 
Technically speaking, thoy must be schematized. Kant was 
no doubt impressed with the ancient opposition of form and 
matter, and supposed that it would not do to put Categories 
and sensations on too democratic a footing. Schopenhauer 
profTers another explanation. He remarks that in abstract 
thinking we are apt to fall back ever and anon on shadowily 
concrete pictures, lest symbol outrun fact. And he concludes 
that Kant, intent on transcendental parallels, has extended 
this tendency to run into concretes from abstract empirical 
to the quite alien pure concepts. If Kant supported his 
theory by introspective searching, he may certainly have 
found the facts of symbol -thinking suggestive. 

The schema is a rarefied ideal embodiment of a category, 
and is a product of ** productive imagination," not of the 
empirical " mind " but of the Subject. Its function is to 
mediate the embrace of phenomena and categories. These un- 
like things are not primarily in touch. What shall bridge the 
gnlf ? What but the pure form of Time, conterminous alike 
with both, being at the same time a priori and embracing 

• Kant nllndca only incift^at&l Lt lo the •*eniprrical Iiiw " by wlilcU 
preMntaUnni civt-D as cooxi(>Li[)); utid 8Uf'c<<Miv(< tciul in culiere **eTua in Uui 
KtiMiioe of llio object." Ui« ittanilpoiot u aot the emnirioal ona. 
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all phenomena. Categories, aocordinglj, are schematized by 
being determined in time. Is this d<' termination or time* 
quitlity a pictiirable mental image ? It is not. No Buch 
image corresjionds even to a very general empirical concept. 
Nevertheless the Schemata have vague outlines of a sort, and 
clad thus in masUn robes are ready to confront the well- 
robed phenomena. Now, there are four types of time-qualitj 
or determination in time, that of the (ime*«mtK, iime content, 
time onltr, and rompreheuftion in time. Phenomena are all in 
time, and, being bo, lost awhile — ^hence, considered qua duration, 
are made np of a series of numerable points of time. They 
all fdl time intensively, while they so last, and may further 
Btand to one another in time-order as the pennanent to the 
chan<p.ng, or in relations ot$ucco»»ion or si miUlaneity. Lastly, 
as they occur at some time, at a definite moment or always 
they may be said to be comprchemkd in time or connected with 
time as a whole. To these time determinations in the 
phenomena the Imagination adapts Categories. All is now 
clear. The schemata groups will be (1) "numbei";" (2) 
**fiUed/' "filling" and "empty*' time; (S) "change" and 
"permanence," *' suecesKion/* "simultaneity;" (4) "some- 
time," "now," "always." Chief importance is assigned to 
the mathematical or Quantity and Quality groups (1), (2). 
It seems odd to conceive of Bchemata of *' always," " filling 
time," and others, but Kant, nevertheless, will take no 
denial. 

Yet another pedigree, that of the a priori principles of 
Science, must be traced. These, also, run parallel with the 
four classes of schematized categories. Springing from 
the schema of number are the " axioms of perception " resting 
on the law, All objects must be extensive quantities composed 
of divisible ports. The indivisible atom of archaic chemistry 
is, therefore, a myth. The " anticipations of perception " flow 
from the law that sensations as such, though lacking spatial 
attributes, possess all aliko intensive degree. Hence percep- 
tion of a pure vacuum is illusory. The " anticipations " are 
not axiomatic, because the contutcfcnt character of sensations 
forbids prediction of their whaUuas, though their manner of 
presentation is certain enough. Number os involved in 
successive degrees of intensity has a footing here al.so. lu 
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the •* AnaloffieB of Experience '* * born from the relation 
schemata vre have the principles Amid all changes of pheno- 
mejia substance abides the same, Every change happens 
according to the law of cause and eflfect, and Substances in so 
far as they co-exist act and re-act on one another. Lastly, 
the Modality group yields the three postulates of all empirical 
thinking, which lay down what is physically possible, actual, 
or necessary: 1. That which accords with the formal condi- 
tions of experience is possible. 2. What is connected with 
the material conditions of experience is actual. 3. That which 
in its connection with the actual is determined according to 
universal conditions of experience is necessary. Principles 
other than these must be obtained by inductive generalization 
proper in the conscious exercise of the empirical reason. The 
assertion of the categories for all phenomena can yield ooly 
the very limited number of a priori laws above given. 

Now, Analogies and Postulates are dynamical, that is to 
say. they determine the behaviour of things (as interrelated 
in the time-order among thomsolvos, and as bearing on our 
knowledge), whereas the axioms and anticipations of percep- 
tion are mathematical as determinative of quantities. To 
cite Professor Fischer's lucid abstract, *' The two mathematical 
principles in conjunction form the law of continuity; the two 
dynamical, the law of cauAnlity or necesiity. When summed 
up in a single formula : .1// offjecta vf possible experience are, 
at io form, continmnut quantities ; a^ tit rxistence, necessary 
effects. Each principle declares its contradictory to be im- 
possible. The negative expression of them is an immediate 
obvious consequeuoe. The* law of continuity expressed nega- 
tively is this : There are no gaps in nature — non datur saltus ; 
the law of causality or necessity, when negatively expressed, 
is this : Neither is there in nature no necessity, nor blind 
necessity ; neither chance nor fate — non datur casus, non datur 
fatam. From the continuity of extensive quantities follows the 
impossibility of atoms ; from the continuity of intensive the irn.- 
jwssibHity uf a vacuum — non datur hiatus." In such wise, 

* Ad AonlogT !■ a ral« whereby "& certaiu udUj of expfricDCA may Arise 
frtmi percuptione (but not how p«>r>,<43ptioD ititeir, as &u empirical intuitifio, mny 
nrbe); it luuy Krre ea a firiiiciplt) fur tibjvcU <»« pbeDotDQns) nut in » mti- 
■titaliv«, but odI>- in u. re^uLalivt) oapMitjr " (Crittfiw, Max Hliller's 
tnui.}. 
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then, is justified our previous remark as to the Kantian 
derivation of knowledge from the inmost depths of the Ego. 
Experience now clearly appears as a preponderantly sub- 
jective product. The Materialism of the contemporary French 
School has lost its very foundation. 



The Teahbcbkdrntal Dialectic* 



^ 



Passing over the subsidiary discussions appended to the 
Anahjiic of PrincipUfi, let us now glance at the problems 
treated of in the Tran»cen-dtint<U Dialectic; of the Keaeoni 
a department the logical function of which is the drawing 
of inferences as opposed to the judging function of the under- 
standing and the intuiting of sense. The problem hero pro- 
pounded for solution may he phrased — Is a dogmatic ontology 
passible? Now, according to Kant, there are two ways in 
which the Reason may work — it may ascend from the 
particular judgment to the most general propositions, or t^ice 
versd. Regressive syllogistic inference from the " con- 
ditioned " particular fact to *' unconditioned " nniversal 
First Principles is the aim of ontology, the quarry of which 
is universal truths valid beyond experience. Reason is 
equipped with three a priori Ideas (as Understanding is 
with Categories), but these Ideas are not "constitutive" of 
experience or knowledge, only "regulative" of its elaboration. 
Reason as faculty of principles does not add new matter, but 
unifies old. Thus Psychology has its idea of self, or soul, aa 
an immaterial, simple, and indestructible thinking substance. 
Cosmology its world as a connected system of phenomena, and 
Theology its god aa supreme source of all beings and things. 
These " Ideas " are valuable as nuclei or ralljTng-poiuts for com- 
plete generalization of our experiences,! hut just because they 
are "Ideas" they do not present or mediate the Absolute and 
Unconditioned. The common principle on which ontological 
reasonings found is that, given the conditioned facts, their 

• Thr Sopliintlc Dialoctfa crunhwl a doboUsr by ciposiait hie ciiDtmdictions 
aoil fruuing fBtlaci<;B. Huuion litre will hv coa victcd uf luaking a ttpiirinug show 
iif knowlv(l;;e uf wli^t cnunot be kaowo. For aonie observuliuas ou DiatccUa cf. 
under Hegel. 

t Thay are i»of>iI, also, id h«lpiQ£ aa to gnxp the poetutatua of tUe rrucUcal 
BoMon more conipet«ntly. 
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nnconditioued ground is also given. This is the assumption 
of the Dialectic " syllogism," which is open to criticism as 
a " qoatcrmo termiuorum/' confounding as it does facts or 
mere phtumnena with the noumena which are wanted* 
The verdict is: Rpeculatively at least we muet remain 
agnostics. In pursuance of his theme Kant proceeds to 
expound the Paralogiams, Antinomies, and Ideal of the pure 
Reason. In respect of the suul he argues that the Ego can 
never know itself as pure form ; tbe empirical consciousness 
being alone revealed. Tbe veiled Ego for which categories 
are, cannot peer into itself hy means of these. Dealing with 
cosmology he takes four metaphysical theses, " The world 
baa a beginning in time and space," "Everything in the 
world consists of simple parts," etc., and opposes them to 
their antitheses. It is contended that the two sets of 
mutually destructive views rest alike on universally 
admitted principles. Keason is divided against herself; 
arguments relating to ■phenomena, actual or possible, being 
loosely applied to Noumena or rcoUtics beyond conscious- 
ness.* In assailing the proofs of a Personal God, that 
•' sum-total of all perfection and reaUty," Kant lays the axe 
in torn to the three bistorio lines of proof — the ontological, 
cosmological, and physico- theological arguments. We shall 
survey these three in the second pai-t of this volume. 
Saffico it here to say that Kant finds the reality and unreality 
of such a being to be equally undemonstrable. 

So much for Kant's speculative agnosticism. A rational 
ontology, whether it concerns soul, nature, God, is impuasible. 
But a strange surprise is in store for us. The tenets of a God, 
immortality and free will (cf. 3rd Antinomy) have no theo- 
retic ground in the critical philosophy. But are they abso- 
lutely mere figments ? qnostions our philosopher, harking 
back to the dreams of the Lcibuitz-Wolffian dogmatists. lu 



* Od ihese AntioouicB— too eUlMmt« to give— lee ^cliopettbaaer, " OriticiBtn 
of the Kantian PliilnaDpliy," in liin World om WiU »*id iiUa. Kaut'a Rolution 
of llic! first antinomy iit of intorcet. The lljcaiit itntl miiithpfnii itro iint ron' 
tfodieiorit* (vf which nue niiut Ixi tniu>. hul r'-ntrarifi (n( which b<jth may bt 
/ahe). »lmaiiiiig in " iliulvctiu " not "anHlytU-" oppoellEoo. Tims tlie plcus Tor 
an ** inAnito " stiil " Guitu " Bpaee Bit-m to cull fur difinioii one way ur ine olhrr. 
Iml are in truth mere cuiitmriea. Tliere exists a iDiiltlle course. A iioumconl 
ipaoo doft not cxiat to hv rithu finilo or iufinite. (Cp. a Uko argument againat 
HaiUiltoD, Hill, Bxamination^ aoie p. Ill, Sib edit.) 
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no sanse. Their validity ir guaranteed to q3 by a practical 
neceBsity attendant on the moral law, a view for which Eaut 
may have well been indebted to a hint of Hume's.* 



Postulates of the Practical Keabon. 

For Kant the supreme arbiter of morality is what he calls 
the CateRorical Imperative of the Practical lleasou. "Prag- 
matical *' laws of morality Bubserve oar happiness alone, and 
ooucern our empirical motives in the sphere of good sense 
and prudence. But the moral law urges action having for 
its object the elevation of character and virtue for its own 
sake, quite irrespective of our immediate well-being. Hap- 
piness is the natural good we seek; worth the moral goat, 
any joy attendant on which comes unsought. But this moral 
domain and moral end presuppose a moral government of 
the world — a God.t And not only this, but scope is required 
for full realisation of the moral ideal in a " fnture life," 
where all balances will be adjusted. Freedom of the will 
is to be assumed because the "ought" of the Categorical 
Imperative implies a "can," These positions constitute true 
faith, a hope based on moral certitude. No real addition 
of knowledge is given. Apart from competing issues, it is 
important to note that the part thus assigned to the pure 
Ego or Transcendental Subject — the source of the moral 
law — in guiding the decisions of the empirical consciousness 
has opened up a theme of considerable suggestiveness. Now- 
adays, it is true, the tendency is to regard manifestations 
of this supposed moral law as inherited bias to conduct 
springing from organization of exi)erieuce8 of utility in the 
history of ancestral individuals. Morality shifts with racia 
stages, but on evolutionist lines is largely intuitive to the 
individual. The point, however, to note in the tentative 

* Trtatitt, IT. § 5. The two ooDoliiding parag;raplis nre full of the Kantian 

■pirit. 

t Iviint'i Moral Law eind its MOotnpaDinieDta have not infrpqnontly bt^en 
rc>;iin]i<il as an excrcocvnce on hit ■jrstuni. However Lbis mu.> bt-, lit-s lintd nii 
llifiD wa* «im[)li'tc. K.g. he rcDinrks in the Critiqnt of Jiuliimt^t, ii. § 86. tbat 
** Moral LawH . . . prnncribo to Rt-nMDti Hnmt<t)iing^ an iinunil witfiiout (vinHitinn : , . . 
tlio exifllcuce of rationiU Unti^H umlor moml Inwa . . . ran niniip ho thoti^hb^u 
final rauM of tht exiiteni^ of <i vorld.'" This Ik pnsitivolr Fichtenn, (.■xuUiitK 
ttliitract morality with a vengenn*^! "A God," Winwoful R^ide lias iciuurkud, 
L**hai DO right to create individuilt bat fur tbcir own good." 
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Kantian scheme is the introduction into the empirical con- 
BcionsnesB of a possible increment drawn from a Transcen- 
dental or Higher soul-life not explorable by psychology. 
Such incursions of the Subject or Ego into the empirical will 
subsequently be seen to be of the highest moment, quite 
apart from any ethic intuitive, hedonistic or other, that 
inquiry may compel us to adopt. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CRITICISM OF THE " CmTIQlTE.' 

Into Kant's notable contributions to the theory of History, 
Astronomy, and even Anthropology, it woold be foreign to 
our purpose to digress. Touching other and more relevant 
issnes, there are indications that he inclined more or less 
to a beUef in FalingeneBis, a beUef clearly avowed by Scho- 
penhauer. He also expresses himself as favouring the view 
that a world of supersousuuuB beings eunruns tbis pUuiet, 
and that the establishment of communication with such 
beings may be only a matter of time. In other words, he 
is theoretically a gpiritist, though removed by an immeasnr- 
able interval from the "double-materialism" for which the 
votary of the scance-room is too often con8i>icuous. Kant, 
indeed. wa« far too acute not to see that a specntative 
Agnosticism (while impugning absolute knowledge of things) 
cannot jtosxihly OMrrt tiiai there is no pitase of rfJniire or 
phenomenal expfrienee fjetfond that duhbt'd *^ physical icnrhl." 
" The day will come," he writ«a in the Dreams of a Oho. 
Seer, "when it will be shown that the human soul during 
its hfe on earth m already in intimate and indissuluble rela- 
tion with a world of spirits ; that thrir tvorUl aflFects and pro- 
foundly impresses ours, and that we often remain unconscious 
of it, so long as all goes well with us." It is also conceivable 
that there exist intelligences nntrammelled by the conditions 
of our relative human perception and thinking. Possibilities 
such as these arc fully discounted by Hindu Adwaitee Vedaut- 
ism; bat if we except the doctrines of Mill, Hamilton,* 

* Doih Mill an<1 llnmilton oonccde Uint Hio pottibU ordfr of phfnomena i<u 
opjtQBVAl U> N'niini^na) may hi- [ii no st-nsu riluuitMl in Uiu surreal of the vcicn- 
tiflo inTt'§tig;nUir. And itli timt Kaut'ti spirilism raqiiiriK is n lar^'cr oon«v»tinn of 
mngc over which our reUtive cxj^ricnct! tnuv i-xtcutl. 
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the younger Fichte, Schopenhauer, Von Hartmann, and Carl 
dn X'rel, niches for their reception are not freely available 
in the Bystems of orthodox modern philosophy. So much 
for this ignored aspect of Kant. With regard to the general 
criticism of his labours, it is agreed on all sides that in 
the sage of Konigeberg we confront one of the profouudest 
thinkers in history. Hater of priest and dogma, he asserted 
in unmistakable language the supremacy of the individual 
as thinker or moral agent. His influence has giveu au 
impetus of candour and thoroughness to all subsequent think- 
ing worthy of the name, and it is essential for the student 
to drst review his standpoint before running up a possibly 
rftmshaekle system of his own. 8pots on this sun there are, 
and these, as was indeed necessary, are not few. Objection 
may well hover round his uncouth terminology, his obvious 
pursuit of symmetry, his clumsy mechanisms and stifling 
of ideas in an atmosphere of logical formulas. Defects are 
discernible in the arrangement of quasi-autonomous "facul- 
ties" and *' processes," standing out like so many isolated 
stacks from the sea; in the forced extraction of categories, 
like Reciprocity, from the logical judgments ; in the mediation 
between categories and the artiflcially alien sense-phenomena; 
in the derivation of the scholastic " Ideas " of the Reason 
from the Categorical, Hy]jothctical, and Disjunctive forms of 
syllogiBm ; in the continuous oscillation between the psycho- 
logical and speculative standpoints. Even the author of 
the *SVtTc( of Hegel loses patience at the " German tendency 
to ride an idea to death," and chides Kant for the " unreality 
of his Categories, the inconeeivablencss of their application, 
the unsatisfactoriness of his conclusions on Time and Space, 
the insufficiency of his schema of Time in regard to 
Causality." • And yet Stirling is, on the whole, one of the 
warmest of Kant's admirers \ Probably it is a puzzle to 
most how all this creaking and disjointed machinery could 
be got to work. Happily it had not to work at all, except 
in the pages of the Critique ; otherwise we should not now be 
discussing philosophic problems. 

Having glanced at the mechanism as a whole, let us now 
inquire into the genebis and value of some of its component 
• Scertt oj IJ.gft, Tot i. p. 05. 
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parts. And for the betterment of lucidity, it will be con- 
venient to consider such parts in a determinate order, cor- 
responding in the main with the arrangement of the Critique. 
Further criticism wiU have reference to the general historic 
significance of Kant. At the same time it is necessary to 
state that an adequate treatment of these several knotty 
issues is not immediately possible. An attempt of this cha- 
racter would involve forestalling of our alternative construc- 
tion. But a preliminary breaking up of the ground will 
prove distinctly opportune. 

The order of criticism will run as follows: — 1. Starting- 
points of the Critique, 2, The Transcendental Esthetic. 
3. The Transcendental Analytic. 4. The Dialectic and the 
Practical Reason. 5. The advance of Kant on Hume, and 
the nature of his permanent contribution to the general i 
advance of philosophy. Wo shall now proceed to take up 
tlie fir»t. 



1. St^tdjo-points op the " Ceitiqce." 

Prom what does the Critique professedly start ? The 
answer has boon already given. It endeavours to probo 
experience by way of inquiry into the conditions of the a 
priori synthetic judgments. Such judgments are sharply 
contrasted with synthetic ones of the empirical order. * 
Universality^ or uniform vahdity, and Necessity, or the 
impossibility of negation, are their caste marks. Where 
these marks are, there are the judgments; where they are 
not, there, also, the judgments are not. Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as the Critiquf starts from the judgments, it may not 
be amiss to examine one of the latter. But in doing so, 
we must he careful to steer clear of the glamour of words. 
Words, the sworn allies of thought, are often false to their 

• Knnt'B maintenance of a priori Btinlytic j urlementB lu opposed to both thM« 
two cUmm apffCftrt) to mo tamt «TnMitiBr(ict*)r>". Where doi-a the special n pri'^ri 
element sujierveiui ? Before 1 can amtlytc my (WDoept Uaerv ixiust Iiuvc ntiULiiiet] its 
BgntAirtiK. lUifore I snv " Man in ratwiml " 1 liavt: exfwtiencf-d the ociiijUTiction 
of thn Bttrihutee mnnoted by"MftD." AU I do in to contemplate a speoialJ 
Mrx^t of a wiioU' slTCfldjr in titu, audi for tliii uo Liiw of C-otitraiiictioii or imyO 
lUg fifce Ib rc'iaired. 
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troth, and when of a highly ahstract order freqaently obscure 
inquiry. Bearing this in mind, let us look into the supposed 
a priori judp^ment^ " Every event has a cause." 

Kant inquires into the conditloDs of this jud^ent^ as of 
^tfivfn problem to be solved. He would have done better to 
start otherwise. That be might have done so is perfectly 
clear and plain. In the Vindication of the Categories 
CauKality as form of relation is held presupposed by objec- 
tive determinations of change. Now^ the doctrine of a 
category- woven Experience and the doctrine of a priori. 
general Judgments are by no means inseparable. It may 
well be tliat a Category knits the particulars /rr^w whirh the 
causal jmlijmeni is empirically derived. We may note that 
events always have causes, and generalize our experience as 
the judgment. But these events may be themselves pre- 
empirically ordered by the Subject. Derivation of this judg- 
ment from experience implies no necessary relinquishing of 
the Category. A further inquiry is requisite to decide that 
matter. Thus Schopenhauer attacks the '* thought" theory 
of Experience of Kant. He holds that causality is not 
schematized and thought into phenomena, but intmted in 
them directly. But he still clings to the precious Category 
itself. 

For the moment, then, the discussion may be narrowed — 
the judgment aIon« is in evidence. Now, it is urged that 
Experience could not yield it, as the universality obtaining 
there is only comparative. Nor, again, could it explain our 
inability to negate it in thought. In place of this view there 
has been proffered luseparablo Association, either in the 
ideation of the individual or in that of tlie individual! 
backed by his ancestry. Experience that all phenomena 
looked into have or had other phenomena as antecedents, 
that there are no " absolute couimencements/'—this would bo 
the groundwork. Association uf the ideas of such particular 
experiences, both with each other and with muscular feelings 
and mental nisus — strengthening of the compound idea thus 
generated by inheritance — final conscious polishing of the 
result into a formula positing uniformity of necessary con- 
nections, — these would be the Rtories. The extreme plauftibihty 
of this doctrine in itself is confirmed by workaday observation. 
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Thus the judgment, '* Every event has a cause,'* is unknown 
to the yokel or ryot. And why ? Simply because it ib a 
formula, a word-falric, confined to the learned and reflective. 
If the ryot hears a rustle in the hedge, it is association — 
constructive imagination — that vaguely or specifically sug- 
gests the cause, not resort to this formula. The psychological 
expectation is prior to the philoRophicall formula, as parent 
is to child. Nay, apart from blurred and particular experi- 
ences, we may urge that the formula answers to no mental 
deposits at all. Embrace all particulars it cannot ; it only 
seeks to forestall them. Strictly speaking, therefore, it out- 
runs its objective warrant ; but so, too, do all inductions, 
" properly so called. *' Bain adverts to the overvaulting energy 
of the mind— the impatience prompting generalization — with 
excellent effect, and here the consideration in question is 
moRt relevant. It is true that MauHel charges empiricists 
with basing induction on induction when they deal thus with 
the Causal Judgment. But he falls into a trap baited by 
logicians. Induction is forced upon us by associatinn and 
the "overvaulting tendency" just noted. The logical re- 
vision of it is an afterthought. Beid and Stewart, again, 
used to say that induction springs from the intuition that 
the "future will resemble the past," — that events have not 
only Btyme but uniform causes as well. This is a-priorism 
carried to extremes. I would object that this conviction is 
arrived at slowly, b}' reflection, and is then exploited as a 
principle. It is singular that these two defenders of Causality 
shonld stultify themselves by upholding Freedom of the Will, 
but such, nevertheless, is the case. 

The universality of the Causal Judgment excludes em- 
pirical Freedom, and were the *'can'* corresponding to the 
"ought" of the Categorical Imperative worth the naming, 
even Kant would be ignoring his premises. We may urge 
here, too, that the "necessity" is a dubious factor. To 
think the judgment properly, resort to the concrete is needful ; 
and what is the testimony here? "The necessity," says 
Bain, "is easily met by denial. There is nothing to prevent 
us from conceiving an isolated event." " Observes lluxley, 
supporting Hume, " Any man who lets his fancy run riot in 

* Xenlat and Moral Seienet, p. 18& 
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a waking dream may experience the existence at one moment 
and the nonexistence at the next of phenomena that suggest 
no connection of cause and effect." • The drift to a cause on 
the happening of any event is cbieHy conditional on strong 
association, glare of the sensation, or our inUrtsis. These 
latter especially may hark hack to ancestral habit. Natural 
selection would favour response to important stimuli, hut not 
to casual and unimportant ones. 

Necessity has had various meanings. In Plato and 
Aristotle it stauds for what must hr in an objective "given." 
In Hume it becomes a purely ftuhjcctivr compulsion, due to 
association. In Kaut it is detiued as that of which the 
negation is impossible, still a sulrjrctice compulsion, though 
one of another sort.f We are now in a position to deal with 
one of its phases. In respect of the '* necessity " of a 
principle, such as *' Every event has a cause," we may urge 
that the formula, minus its content of blurred and particular 
successions, is a mere series of sounds. If anything con- 
sequently is necessary, it is the or'ufinal particular causal 
9uccf.9»\ons. But in any succession of perceptions there is, 
association apart, presented nothing but the perceptions 
themselves in a time-order. Whfthcr this time-order itself u 
necessarily given to us (though we as empirically conscious 
are unaware of the necessitation), is a distinct and very im- 
portant inquiry. A may be pre-empirically related to B, and 
that necessarily even for an empiricist critic of our judgments. 
Knowledge may be thoroughly empiiical, and yet wholly a 
priori, as Bchelting himself suggested. 

Some current phases of necessity may be glanced at. 
Some ao-caUed necessary truths are generalizations, which 
prevent us from using names inconsistently. As an instance 
may bo cited the loudly puffed Law of Contradiction. Black 
cannot be white, on account of this mystic law, dear to hair- 
splitter and pedant The import is that names must not be 
used to imply that the state of consciousness " black " is the 
Btato of cunsciuusness " white." To speak of this " law ** 
as if regulating all trains of reasoning, is to make a formula 



^ 



* irHin«.pp. 121, 122. 

t Ingt-pnmblc associatiou wen reeognlsed, It Mema, hj Knot, bnt ri of la. 
ferluT TAlidity. 
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antedate the particulars wbicli brood it. Yet how often is 
this absurd mode of statement resorted to! Even as it 
stands the formula is only true of particulars when qualified 
by the law of Change or transition. Contrast is essential to 
consciousness, and particalars are what they are for us only 
through what they are not. With respect to the Laws of 
Contradiction. Identity, and Excluded Middle alike, we must 
never forget that they are not extraneous "principles," super- 
imposed on and regulating primorj' states of consciousness, 
but rules securing consistency in the handling of abstract 
word-mediated concepts. Similarly, the "necessary" truth 
with which we inaugurated these chapters — States of con- 
sciousness appear — is only necessary in the sense that its 
denial is the verbal denial of consciousness, and so a misuse 
of names. Other so-called necessary truths have been 
ascribed to the impossibiUti/ of noiat'nuj the more coherent of 
our mental associations. These recall the Judgment already 
criticized. Such associations may rest on a basis of ancestral 
as well as of individual experience, urges Spencer. We 
shall also discover at a later stage of our inquiry that a 
further factor besides " predispusing " cerebral inheritance 
may conduce to this association. 

With regard to the axioms of mathematics we shall have 
something to say further on. It is as well, however, to grasp 
the main picas of the associatiouist school in advance. 
Dwelling on the subjective necessity producible by in- 
separable association, they would contend that the experiences 
generalized as such axioms are coeval with the earliest con- 
scious observations, are continually being borne home to tho 
mind and thus wreak a cumulative effect, weakened by no 
competing associations. The a priori genesis of mathematical 
axioms is a superfluous assumption when the completeness of 
the process of association is taken into account.* Such is 
their plea in essentials. We might reasonabl}' esteem it 
strange that the Sphinx should furnish a priori axioms 
whereb3' a few hole-and-corner intuitionists exult in unique 
certitude, when she has denied any obvious clues to the 

* It JM HL^il1r«ot llmt Aristotle fDiiud to the very certitude of uinmi a 
eroond for tlirir ier<.'ieDce bnclc to paiticulum. Bhcoq u«» nxionmta »» I'ljuiTa- 
Icnt to principles ^^ot by iuduotioii {axiomata mtdia^ gencriUmima, cto.> 
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riddle of the universe at large. There is too often a vexatious 
»ir of triviality about many of the intuitionist and ti-jtriorist 
clairaB. These Philosophers are too ready to split hairs, 
while the world-problem presses for attention. 



2. The " TaANscENnESTAL Esthetic* 



(o) Doctrine of the Thing-in-Itself. 

There can be no question but that the Things-in-Them- 
selves of the TrauncPtidtnUd A'lsthctic constitute an excre* 
soence on the Critique. Not only are they superfluous, but 
they are disallowed by the requirements of bare consistency. 
How is it possible to step outside experience if the categories 
ftod forms of sensibility arc purely relative to the knowing 
sabject. Kant's attitude betrays some oscillation of stand- 
point. Thus in one paasage of the much-discussed second 
edition of the CrifiV/ur, he appears to abjure the thinga- 
in-thcmselves for an agnostic attitude, observing that the 
source of the sensations subjected to Understanding is left 
undetermined. Elsewhere, he suggests that the Noumena of 
consciousness and of objects may, for all wo can say, be 
identical ; and when challenged by Fichte to reassert the 
"absurdity" of th in gs-in -themselves, he did not hesitate to 
do so. Now, it is obvious enough that between the former 
agnostic attitude and the positing of a multiplicity of un- 
known thinga-in-tbemselves a great gulf is fixed. Waiving, 
however, this point, we must recognize Noumena as alien to 
the spirit of the Kantian teaching. When sensations are 
traced back to stimuli from a non-Ego, we are driven to 
inquire what this hypothesis of a non-Ego really implies. 
Not an external substance in space, for space -attributes 
spring merely from a subjective prerequisite of knowing. 
Stripped, however, of extension, resistance and every other 
known attribute, the non-Ego does not even merit the courtesy 
title of the "transcendental object;" it is akin to one of 
Berkeley's " ghosts of departed quantities." And if we follow 




out the Kantian prim^tples to their conseqacncos, we shall 
discover tltat all call for such Bxtra*HuhJRoitve deriratioa of 
86QBatiouR is aholished. To poait a multiplicity of things-in- 
themaclres cawiing settsation is. in the &rst place, to put 
behind perceptiou a nebulous duplicate of the self-same ex- 
ternal world which Kant had already demolished in theory. 
In the second place, Canmlity being a '* pure concept," is 
irrelevant to inquiries after extra-experiential knowledge. 
Hence, consistency requires that sensations, if not derivable 
from the Ego, should be voted inexplicable. 

One word more on this head. Kant has been charged by 
Schopenhauer with recanting his earlier idealism on the 
ground of ignoble motives. The "Refutation of [psycho- 
logical] Idi'ttliam," in the second edition of the Critique^ 
served as the chief occasion for this outcry. Well worthy 
of its misanthropic and carping propounder, this indictment 
is void of foundation, as utterly unwarranted by the text as 
it is by our knowledge of the character of Kant. Properly 
interpreted this Refutation is seen to embody a telling and 
accurate exposure of the fallacy of psychological idealism. 
Whereas idealists of this school would credit " mind ** with 
a reality denied to the "external world," Kant points oat 
that both are equally real as groups of plicnomoua, and that, 
if one is to be regarded as more real than the other, it is the 
world to which the preference in this respect should be 
assigned. For, as he elsewhere remarks, "mind" is only 
a liux of ideas and feelings in time, while "external experi- 
ence " exhibits the permanent feature of "space with an 
appearance in it." Mind, moreover, is dependent for its 
content on what presentations have first brought — a fact of 
radical significance. Tnfernai experience is only tendi^red 
possible by exteniai experience. Strange that this position, 
which is implicit in the very ground-plan of Kant, should 
have given rise to so much empty controversy. 



(ft) The SynOietic a priori Axioms of Number.* 

The stress laid by Kant on mathematical axioms, as 
against the "sceptics" is notorious. What prompted his 

* It doeerTM moolioo tliat io diACiuainer the "AntioljAtioos of percoptioo" 
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pecoliar mode of treating them? In reply, it will be of 
interest to cite the following passage from Hume : — 

"All the objects of human reason or inquiry," he ob- 
serrea in the Inquiry^ " may naturally be divided int<j two 
kinds, to wit, rdationa of idea* and maitcrti of fad. Of tho first 
kind are the sciences of geometry, algebra, and arithmetic, 
and in short every affirmation which ia either intaitively or 
demonstrably cortaiD. Thai the square of the ht/jtotenme ia 
tqiuil to the sum of ika sqii4ires of the two sides, ia a proposition 
which expresses a relation between these figures. That three 
times Jive is equal to the Half of thirty, expresses a relation 
between these numbers. Propositions of this kind are dis- 
coTerable by the m^re operation of tliou^ht without dependence 
on what is anywhere existent in the universe. Thougli 
there never were a circle or triangle in nature, the trutliH 
demonstrated by Euclid would for ever retain their certainty 
and evidence." • 

Verily this is a seeming oasis in tho dcBcrt, and might 
well have suggested volumes to n thoughtful mind like Kant, 
If Hume, who bad elsewhere drawn mathematical truth from 
analysis of experiences, who had impugned the geometrical 
definitions, who had started by referring all our ideas back 
to sensation, could fall back on this admission, the inference 
was that he had done so for very cogent reasons. Truths 
iruUpeiuicnt of any erixtin^ object and '* discoverable by the 
mere operation of thought " came strangely from the Hpa 
of a man who had so proclaimed the supremacy of sensa- 
tionalism. Doubtless to this find like passages is traceable 
much of what prompted the Transcendental /Ksthetii:. Certain 
it is that a pruiH forms of space and time ore forcibly 
Tindicated as conditions of the " ideal " a priori truths of 
mathematics. 

Now the arithmetical axiom we may single out for dis- 

KkTit iiug)>««ta that tbeio thould be l«nne<l nniiMrie«l Forroulu riot nxionu. 
Tbey ■rr, tie oonundA, liiigulAr ratber tbau univenftl |>ropo«iticm>. Ual Hum 
wtrti t'l let tlip cx|>KMioD ■land lu iu easlotuarily aeoept«d g«rb. 

• The iD§pir»timi of Hutuv is not fur to icok. Locke nwriU-i an jitBlnictiTe 
ebuiclcr lo Biittheraatical peiieralitiei ou ibo proanrt of tlu-ir "ftor* uU-atitj/." 
Ha apMlt* o( abalmet ideiiB "rvmaved io thought from purtirtilar exUtcooe," 
kloaa wbMa •gre«ment or duagT&ement U fltnted in prKjNMitiuus which con- 
<wr« iMf mittmegj and may heoce be genenil without binng nnoertaui or 
uniiutmotivfiL 
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cussion 18 the already cited *' 7 + 5 = 12," The extreme 
nominaliHtB (i.e. Hobbes) had regarded this proposition aa 
exhibiting a mere substitution of names, holding that all the 
processes of Arithmetic and Algebra are reducible to trans- 
mutations of language. The standpoint of Kant was radically 
iUfferent. He held that in the act of atiding a new fact 
emerged, that the judgment "74-5 = 12" was, consequently, 
synthetic. Inamuuch, also, as it was intuitively certain, he 
raised it above ordinary syntheeis. For Kant all sach 
numerical cnnstructioDH hailed from an n jtrixiri source. The 
objects of science were for him of two sorts — the ordinary 
sensuous objects borne into consciousness "from without," 
and the intuitively generated objects of mathematics (number 
and geometrical figurcj borne into consuiocsness *' from 
within," and rendered sensuous in the process. The actiWty 
generating number-synthesis and figures is the same that 
evolves the field of -Ksthetic. 

Independently of the extreme nominalists, the Intuitive 
philosophy of Number lias to sustain its credit in other lists. 
There obtains a form of empiricism which concedes the 
reality of synthetic numerical judgments, but discards withal 
the Kantian explanation. Thus by Bain the pillars of Arith- 
metic are enumerated aa the two axioms of equality : " Things 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another," *' The 
sums of equals are equals " (with their contraries and deri- 
vativos), the notions of the cardinal procesaes Addition, 
Subtraction, etc., with thoir outgrowths and the so-called 
Definitions of the Numbers ; the wealth of possible propo- 
sitions of number being conceived as deductive interpretation 
of the Definitions and A.\ioms combined. In this statement 
of the case 7 + 5 = 12 is proved by bringing the numbers 
7 and 5 as defined 6 -f- 1 and 4 + 1 within the compass of 
the axiom " The sums of equals ai'e equal," itaelf reyard^^ as 
a gwceping indvctive fjciu'mlUy. /Vlgebra, again, is conceived 
as developing the uotiuns of arithmetic into more complex 
usage, dealing witii symbols which may stand for all numbers 
alike, and substituting ni^ms of operation for tho actual 
proccBses of arithmetic, the axioms remaining thu name. It 
should be noted that this standpoint ascribes a trne "syn- 
thetic " or " real '* character to propositions of number, and 



is accordingly opposed in this respect to the theory of Hobbes 
and his extreme nominalist successors.* 

An important issue now presents itself. Whence comes 
our idea of number ? The contention of Kant's opponents is 
to the efft'ct that it is an abstraction from experience. Among 
more recent writers Sigwart has stoutly contested this view.f 
Four things, he asserts, do not necessarily present them- 
selves to consciousness as four things— they may be equally 
looked upon as one, aud their detachment &om each othor 
implies a conscious activity of the Ego. Hence, though 
number is probably elicited on the occasion of our having 
impressions, it is not implicit in the impressiuus thumselvos, 
90 as merely to await a name. In reply to this I would urge 
tho following considerations. 

Knowledge of auybhiug involves the relation of contrast. 
To possess, accordingly, the idea of "one'* object or unit, 
I must be able to compiLrc it ideally or in the concrete with 
"hro." To possess the idea of ** three," "five," *' seven," 
etc., I must acquire the notion of sutk unita as aggregated, 
quantity na opposed to modes of aggregation being regarded. 
The radical issue at stake is. however, the manner in which 
the conceptions of unity and the lowest numbers are arrived 
at; given these, it is easy to climb up to the higher numbers 
by way of piecework. Conteiniilating the simpler kinds of 
•' units," I cannot discover any farther significant feature in 
their presentation than this — that they are clusters of variable 
sensations or attributes, with a core of permanent attributes 
80 related as to more or lesn resist disinteff ration, space, of 
course, hving presupposed. Such clusters, in virtue of their 
coherence, detach tlieinselves both from tlio general sense- 
field and from each other. They constitute in this way the 
raw material of the idea of number.^ Cohering cluster A is 

• Bain oWervc«, hiwever, that a + 1 = 4 is r vcrhnl propoiition a« <It>- 
finiog 4. Bat it is lo ail iiUcnts uml imrjiosea a real or syDtlutiD one nir wM. 

t Ah far liAck as Guiiliux wu anlu Ihu duUnito iiimcftitia that ** uniljr 
doM Hot bt'loug" (o a tabtu u» »uolk, but IliMt wv Miti/n tlie liible uut of tlm 
objeot tleld. 

t Tlie tUrtiog-pnlnt mnBt bp wAi-Zm. Th« hypnth^i* that Nnniber is 
nbntnirttU from mrr« UaU of wn>»/tr>n may. I ttiliik. be dismiMpd. 8«^iiiiBtioD9 
arc ouly d>i»c«lo<l out of tlif couttuuaui of tiiperioueu oo thv twjvi'iit uf tliu 
reflective c(intcif>tuuc68 wiitn thf idci of imiiibtT iu uLrtitdy in tlic ilcld. Tho 
diaoDaiion of (be matter mUHt go liainl-iii-liaixl with lliat or tho cvululion of tku 
•jM06'O0BkCto(ua«aa. Uvrburt ujge« tliiit muttrnxixi in cliiuf eatue of our bmiking 
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not as sucli '* one " object for consciousnesa, and were it the 
sole content of a conBciousness no possible notion of unity 
could arise. But with transition from experience of cluster 
A to clusters B, B, the implicit possiUUty of number dormant 
in my object-cousciousneBB becomes explicit actuality. Grasp 
of number once attained may be subsequently extended over 
an area coextensive with phenomena; all spatial objects 
having extended enumerable parts, and even pleasures and 
pains intensive enumerable degrees. In the course of this 
extension the Name " one '* slowly receives broader connota- 
tionti, until it is finally applied to the noumenal Ego itself, 
which is posited not as itself a single object, but as the 
jf round of coherence of its phenomenal states. Into the tracing 
of this progression we cannot at present enter. I would here 
counsel expulsion (rom our minds of alt haze touching "ab- 
stract unity" and ''abstract numbers." AbHtract numbers are 
nav\*'.» only, torn from their vivifying connections. Berkeley's 
" ghosts of departed quantities " are substantial in com- 
pariHon with such figments of philosophic mysticifim. 

The standpoints of Kant and the empiricists may now bo 
in part reconciled. But before attempting this task I must 
nncG more emphasize an important contrast. Bain gives 
the two great axioms of Arithmetic (as of mathematics in 
general) as " Things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another," and the *' Sums of equals are equal," 
oppositea and derivatives being, of course, implicated. Mill 
concurs.* And according to Bain, a proposition, such as 
G X 4 = 24, " follows from the subject (6 times 4) by the 
medium of the two great axioms of equality." The predicate 
is a mediate inference " drawn by help of the highest gene- 
ralities, exemplifying the true nature of the proprium."t 
Kant, on the other hand, so far at least as adding of small 
numbers is concerned, denies the presence of Kiny mediate in- 
ference at all. His view would appear to be that, where the 
units are simultaneously represented in consciousness, the 
" synthetic act " of adding is intuitive and immediate. Now 
the partial reconciliation which we shall advance has a three- 

up of th« sonsc-field tolo plural units. I would add tbe expehence of uhot 
reitMj' ditiinijtgmtion iiitdc^r tiUcsa of oar musealar attotti. 

• /jogic, Slh edit (Ptnple'B edit), p. itflU. 

t Logic of Mathematiea, -* ludaatioo," pp. 202» 203. 




fold aspect : (1) That the hulk of workaday adding, etc., is 
reducible, as Hohbes urged, to a suhstitution of oain^s for 
other Dames of which they are the recognized equivalents. 
(2) That " mediate inferences " throngh axioms are only 
rnqnisite when the reasoning is highly Bymbolic or involved. 
There is no necessary mediate inference in 2 + 2=4,3 + 1 = 4, 
*'. 2 + 2 = 3 + 1. for if 2+2 and 3 + 1 are represented picto- 
rially as grouped dots or objects, the consciousness of their 
numerical agreement is immediate. With 2ai + xj/ = «, 
4tti^ -h p -\- q *= Zf .', 2aA + ay=*4nr^ + p + (^, occurring in a 
complex calculation, the case may be different. (3) That in 
arguing for the immediatencss and "intuitive" character 
of the judgments relating to two numbors, 2 + 2 => 4, the 
Kantians champion an obscurely seized truth. 

2+2 = 4 may fall, however, under heads Noa. (1) and (3), 
according to the mode of treatment. Knowing by custom 
the name **4" to be always predicable of 2 + 2, I may well 
Hcoomplish this addition without recourse to any process but 
the memorized facilities of language. Similarly, a clerk 
confronted with the array of figures — 

3452 

6789 

1358 



will probably arrive at the total 11699 without any reference 
to images of the objects thus symbolized. 8 + 9 are con- 
tiguously associated in his experience with the sound or 
written symbol 17 ; 17 and 2, if not familiarly associated as 
such with 19, are riveted to it indirectly by the association of 
the 7 and 2 with 9. And so tliroughout all the vast variety 
of walks of life, a conventional agreement how to interchange 
symbols aright suffices for every practical purpose of com- 
putation. What is capable of being effected in this manner 
is well illustrated by the well-known " calculating machine " 
of Rabbage. This marvdlous piece of mechanipm was 
designed to compute and print off a great variety and number 
of astronomical and other tables, which would otherwise 
have involved colossal toil. Such was the accuracy of the 
machine that it was self-corrective under stress of dust and 
derangements in its interior ; such its capacity that it was 



competent to work out logarithmic calculations, elaborate 
tables of tbe powurs aud products of nuniburB, uppruximute 
to tbe roots of equations, aud even embody in cogs the 
method of differences. Over such work human ingenuity 
{a priori intuitions notwithstanding) would have here and 
there blundered.* Now, in so far as regards manipulation of 
symbols, my empty word formuht *' 2 + 2 — 4," the tots of the 
clerk and the clicks of the calculating machine are very much 
on the same level. Similarly, tbe algebraic additions, sub- 
tractions, equations, etc., of the schoolboy tend to become 
mere fabrics of associated symbols, which may be utterly 
meaoinglesB to the writer, but nevertheless mathematically 
valid. Adverting to the extreme nominalist doctrine. Mill 
remai-ks : " In resolving an algebraic equation, by what rules 
do we proceed ? By applying at each step to a, h, and x the 
proposition that equals added to equals make equals ; that 
equals taktn from equals leave equals; and othtr proposi- 
tions founded on these two. They are not properties of 
language or of signs as such, but of magnitudes, which is 
as much as to say, of all things. The inferences therefore 
which are successively drawn are inferences concerning things 
not Bj'mbola.*' t Arithmetical inference is similarly viewed. 
Now, it ia pretty clear that in highly symbolic work with an 
unfamiliar mode of statement, the axioms must be glanced 
at, or, at any rate, reposed on at a pinch. But the mode of 
statement, understand, must be unfamiliar. The ordinary 
man gets valid results by mere sign-shifting, in profound 
disregard of axioms and things signified. This process, blind 
to himself, is instinct with meaning to others. More service- 
able results could not be educed by logicians out of their rigid 
definitions and axioms. To talk in this connection of Bain 
or Mill's "mediate inferences" or Kant's "intuitive judg- 
ment " is little short of fantastic. 

In manipulation, then, of numbers, a man or machine 
may deal with mere signs and yet evolve a result vaiid for 
some third person, who reads his " things " into them at a 
subsequent date. In regard to such cases, it is erroneous for 
Mill to remark that " there is in every step of an arithmetical 

* Cf. Babbnire'i interetitiiig dcMription In the Eeonomjf of Xanu/aciure§, 
t hogic^iK 108. 
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or algebraical calculation a real induction, a real inference 
from facts to facts." The formulas of calculation once deter- 
mined, routine can effect the rest. 

And now as to immediate judgments in the Kantian sense. 
Let us take our simple 2 + 2 = 4 again. Let it also embody 
the answer of a child to the question '* To what do two apples 
added to two others amount?" Let it be further supposed 
that the child is not merely memorizinff with imaffdrxit stfmltoUt 
but clearly represents in consciousness the ideas of the 
apples. Unless this latter supposition is granted* we have 
merely a question of language to deal with ; and in that 
case it is perfectly allowable to suppose that 2 + 2 might on 
some mysterious planet equal five, the whole answer turning 
on the use of names. Supposing the ulea» ° ^ "^f the apples 
to be represented in thought, the "' intuitive act" of addition 
negatives the possibility. The Idea of adding t}eing here that 
of heaping things together, the ideally spatial positions 
occupied by the apples will be shifted so as to effect the con- 
figuration 88- A^' however, the memory retains under the 
dasB-name *' four/* similar groups of units,* an immediate 
assimilation of the new group to the old ones ensues. Tt will 
now be apparent that immediate synthetic acts of addition 
are possible, which neither refer back directly or indirectly to 
verbal axioms, nor involve sensualized a priori concepts. The 
phenomenon may be described as ascription of the class-name 
"four" to units reshuffled as to ideal mode of aggregation.! 
Inasmuch as we visualize such a process, it may be termed 
Intuitive. 

Such a judgment embodied in words is not an identical 
|>ropositiou, as the implication ir that the ideal units stand 
for objects which are Te/jroxiped in imagination; but wlien we 
frame numerical propositions where the terms are internal 

* Drtta (::) ptay no irnportaQt pftrt as schemata. For Aomo ioterAating 
HMocintinn* vX iiDUibera with \')8UAlizcd " DUmbcT-rortiut," cf. (Jmltou, /n^iHrto 
into UvHtan Fitoulti/, p. 114. 

f Tbii pnwfwa would ru)ftU> oolr ti pan number, to diwrele auiU uk diMrete, 
Mill baa vrell {x^Dted out (tjiigic, 170) tliat lu all iiuniericnl rtMunnhic which 
pcufenea lodml witti ijuiiutitv id thu lurgisr seiiw;, the condition neofflsary to 
•cearaey u tliat the uiirnLierM dealt witli urt atl nvmben o/ kqcal I'xito. "Hhw 
oui ve knonr thut nue pound uud oni> jiounil niuho tvo pounds, if imo at tho 
pHiQila nuij bo troy, aud the otli«r avoirdapoui?" Nutbini^ couM better 
lllMi>tnl« the (ixtrt-mely slender content of tho gcoenUtxt-d |uti|Kntiiant of 
□umWr. The; di^l aiuiply with abslnot niii({uitud«. 
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pulses of pleasure or pain, it is uot easy to understand how 
the extreme nominalist indictment is to be evaded. U £ 
assert, "Twice 1 was vexed this morning, twice this afternoon, 
that is four times to-day," 1 am dealing with merely intensive 
facts of feeling.* In snch a case, to assert 2+2 = 4 would be 
to all appearance a purely verbal or analytic proposition of 
number. The predicate reasserts simply, it would seem, the 
four pulses of feeUng which constitute the subject. We may, 
however, coutend that the real predicate is assimilation of 
the experience to all emotional or other experiences where 
the element of like repetition obtains. 

The upshot, then, of this inquiry is to the effect that in 
those numerical judgments where "things" arc snjfirientltt 
few to be represented simultaneously in consciousness, the 
act of adding is truly " intuitive," synthetic, and immetUate, 
involving no reference to an axiom. As such, however, it is 
no a priori product, but the process of naming an ideal 
regrouping of units. In the strangely overlooked case of 
pleasure and pain the verbal appearance of numerical propo- 
sitions is Honictimes justiiied by inquiry, soraetiraos illusory. 
Dealing with movable spatial objects, as well as with in- 
ternal phenomena of the mental conseioasriess, Arithmetic 
demands, as its *' conditions," space and time alike. In so 
Ult as concerns the arithmetical and even algebraic calcula- 
tions of a large percentage of persons, tlie extreme nominalist 
doctrine of Hobbos is amply borne out by tlie facts. The 
scaffolding of word-symbols suffices; for, though it may be 
only by way of deduction from the axioms nnd definitions 
that such symbolism is logically or verbally justifialde, it is 
now so "set" with age that it stands stitHy on its pedestal 
without necessary underpropping from beneath. 

Finally, it is to be observed that the CrUiqiu, in so far 
as resting on a priori axioms of number, has laid its founda- 
tions on sand. 
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• Viewing gpaoo u *" form " of our mentiit as wall u of our object ooDHionB- 
DMs, 1 hi>ld penooalty that emotioDs km iputUL ilut propoeiliuuii $uck a< the 
o6(>r« ip;iiDro this aputialitj — imply no Hbirting of pmitions,— heaoc ruquiro a 
difTiTcnt liuiiillin;^. It oiity lie ooti-d tbiil ii»t all uildilioii tn n»ip<^ot uveii of 
objocl« Implies To-gtoupia^s, Actual or poniUe, of unitj. But apaco forbids 
detail here. 
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CRITICISM OF THE CRITIQUE — n. 

(2) Tkc Transcendental Esthetic (continued). 

(c) The DeJinitioTUi and Axioms of Qeometry. 

Tete deductions of Geometry were regarded by many of the 
ancientfl ns " necefisary ; " and if *' necessary " here connotes 
consiBtpncy in following oat principles, empiricists liave no 
qnarrel with the term. As, however, "necessary" oonse- 
i]uencps may flow from erroneous premises — e.p. the circularity 
of Mars* motion from *' all celestial motions are circular," — it 
[becomes requisite to review the prosuppositioDS of the Science. 
Now, theoretically speaking, the first principles of Geometry 
are the so-called Definitions and Axioms, mediate inference 
through the latter being held needful to secure real or 
synthotic results. Tlio theory of the Deductive character of 
the science requires this. It may, however, be urged that 
this theory has been overdone; and the objection, I think, is 
valid. A great deal of Geometry need not be deductive at all, 
only that part of it of which the comjiUxity calls for abstract, 
discursive thinking in symbols. The overrating of distuirsive 
proof is fostered by word-drugged pedants. Euclid, says 
Schopenhauer, constnicted his system with reference to a 
contemporary rage for abstract proving. His method is a 
"brilhant piece of perversity;" and so in great measure it 
18, direct perceptive seizure being Bu)>ordinatcd so tediously to 
words.* How this word-mania corrupts us is aptly illustrated 
by Aristotle. In his AtiahjticB bo observes that, if we could 
ptTceive that the sum of the angles of a triangle is equal to two 
right angles, we should be forced to seek proof, or eould not 
be said to have knowledge. Nonsense! Is a proof needed that 
1 perceive these tables and chairs ? And in this regard let 

Schli-iermavlier if{;eaJ{8 even of logical aad iiiia(Afiiiati«iiI "feeling." 
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me adduce a possibly interesfcing theory. The pedant a3flert8| 
that to know A equals B because thoy both e(iual C requirea 
the aid of an axiom, and this axiom ib often made intuitive. 
I refer to the geometrical Axiom of Equality. Now, thia 
formula is assuredly generalized from experiences, but these 
experiences in their turn are of interest. The equality of A 
and B is given directly. Size is not an absolute, but a 
relative perception — A and B are only so big in respect of 
something else. Hence, the determination of A'b aud B's 
size by reference to C is at the same time determination of it 
in respect to each other. And as a pcrcepticc deliverance also. 
it is presented directly with the object. The formula is this 
fact (supplemented by comparisons of rrmoteh/ placed objects 
or images) gencrahzed and made useful in discursive thinking. 
Still, primarily the perceptions are of importance, and the 
rest n mere crutch for thinking. A by-consideration here.^H 
Kant himself did not convert geometry from a deductive to^H 
an ostensive ecienoe ; but his a prioriim seems to make the 
change advisable. The a priori, however, in Kant is quite a 
useless embargo. 

In a survey of geometry the BeBnitions may be first 
disposed of. These, as all are aware, range from a simple 
incommunicable space experience up to the notion of so 
composite a figure as trapezium. The empirical view is that 
they are ultimately derived from experience by abstracting 
from tho non-geometrical properties of complex objects. As 
such, they are not properly speaking definitions, i.e. explica- 
tions of the meaning of names, but inductions generalizing 
certain spatial features of external things. But Kant will 
have none of the empirical tlieory. He contends that the i 
figures and lines we construct are primary data of an a priori 
origin. Hume, in on© of his moods, argued that dimension- 
less points, circles with equal radii, straight, equal, and paral- 
lel lines, etc., fail to obtain in nature, and that hence the 
exactitude of geometrical deductions must — to use a felicitous 
expression of Mill's — " relate to and express the proi>erties of 
purely imaginary objects." • To save a situation which 

• E,g. "It« [Ooomfltry'ii] firet jiriiicipleB are atiU dmwn frmn Iho gciiornl 
lUipearonco o( the objects, and (Imt a]>[H>iirance can n^tvr afford vn any nmrity 
*a«n tM ex4im{n« the prodiyiou* miauUnest 0/ tohieh nature 11 tuicfplibU " 
^Veatitt, pL iii., $ 1). 
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looked grave for geometrical certitude, Kant appealed to the 
making sensuous of pure wpace forms from withiu. It was an 
undue concession to mathematiciaus, who, as Hume observes, 
favour all "refining" and "spiritualizing" of their ideas. 
The need for the a priori is not at all apparent. We may 
reject the view that "Definitions" are generalized from the 
rtal world of objects^ and resort to the ideal space which we 
view mentally, trimming it of all troublesome accessories. But 
this space represented is not a priori, but the echo of space 
pretetiUd with the particulars blurred into vaguouess. As 
floch, however, it answers all our purposes. 

Unlike the definitions, the Axioms are unconditionally 
|.true of all " hard facts " as well as of " imaginary objects." 
There are twelve of these native to Euclid's text, but the 
number admits of sweeping curtailment. Uejecting those 
that are derivative from wider axioms, implied in the defi- 
nitions or constituting definitions themselves, we are left to 
cope with three of apparently fundamental character — the 
two great axioms of Equality, and the proposition especially 
relevant to our inquiry, "Two straight lines cannot enclose 
a space." The latter naturally presents itself as the crucial 
test of the worth of Kant's philosophy of Geometry. 

Touching, however, the Axioms of Equality — the funda- 
mental notion, be it noted, of mathematics — 1 would once 
more lay stress on a proposition of fundamental importance. 
It is to the effect that nnopliytes in geometrical reasoning 
(and for that matter jirohably most past masters of the 
science) do not attack a theorem under cover of these axioms. 
On the contrary, a non-verbal direct perception sways the 
youthful mind, which, unless specially guided, will tend 
to reject *' axioms " as an encumbrance. What obtains 
primarily is no clumsy reference of particulars to an abstract 
principle, hut an easy transition from particulars to par- 
ticulars direct. The " axioms," in fine, are not in situ in the 
intellect of the budding mathematician, but are appanages of 
a maturer reflective thought. They are verbal embodiments 
of what particular experiences have always gnaranteod in 
the concrete. Children of the marriage of reflection and 
general language, they must not be unduly extended to cover 
processes prior to their own origin. 
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Tho two axioms of Equality aro, therefore, to be rejected 
when advanced as the foundations of our primary geometrical 
inferences. They are heralded by the flash of a non-verbal 
transition from particulars to particulars, a process which is 
originally self-sustained. And now, having proceeded thus 
far, it remains to consider the claim of Kant's favourite axiom 
to tho dipnity of a s3'nthetic character. Is this claim jnstifi- 
ftble ? We must perforce answer in the negative. It is 
open to the same criticism which Kant himself meted out to 
the admittedly spurious axiom, " The whole is greater than 
the part.*' * Consider the two cases. The mental picture 
of a landscape with a house in it, manifests the greater 
spatial quantity of the former as inclusive of the less spatial 
quantity of the latter. Similarly, the mental picture of two 
intersecting lines manifests them as diverging continuously 
if strtiiflht, and converging again at some point if runted or 
crooked. Let the mind be cleared of the fog of formulas, and 
the images of such linos plainly represented. Excommuni- 



cate, I say, scholastic jargon and stiff verbal accretions, and 
it will be apparent that the attribute of not enclosing a space 
is applied in tho supposition that the lines are really straight. 
A certitude of this belief arises from the fact that the isolated 
mental picture declares its own meaning. The only reserva- 
tion necessary is to the effect that, as all lines in nature are 
wavy and possess breadth, a certain area of space will 
actually be enclosed at the point of intersection. A magnify- 
ing glass would speedily illustrate this fact for ordinary lines. 
Those ruled by the Gorraan optician Nobert, as microscopic 
tests (112,000 to the inch) would be less amenable to 
observation. 

Adverting to the remarks of Mill on this head, we may 
note bis answer to tho objection that the truth of this 
* Spnmue u it expliratea on\y Ihc meautug of " whold." 
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'* Bxiom " 16 demonKtrable by mere thinking. He points out 
tlmt geometrical forms admit of being depicted in imagination 
with a distinctness equal to reality. It follows that an 
accurate testing of any given image is possible, and that 
howsoever far we may extend an ideal line, we cannot hut 
observe that convergence at some indefinite point towards 
another prcTiousIy intersected line wonld constitutt; it a 
"curve," Bain has added \vitb his usual acumen, that in th^ 
rery process of arquirijtfj the. idea of straight lines we assimilate 
the fact that two such lines cannot enclose space. 

The axiom so relied upon by Kant is, accordingly, an 
analytic or verbal proposition. It is really implicit in the 
definition of straight lines. So far, then, as the Critique 
reposes on this basis, it is unsatisfactory. 



• 



id) GcnfTol Criticism of tiie Kantian Doctrine of Space 
and Time. 

Now that wo have disposed of the Thiug-in-Itself and the 
axioms, it will be seasomible to consider some of the further 
leading points suggested by the Transcendental jEstketic. 
They will, if nothing more, show us how multiform are the 
aspects which a subject such as this exhibits. 

It is argued by Kant that the determinations of space and 
time phenomena are universal and necessary, because the 
"forms" space and time being a priori constitute uniform 
moulds for the sensations of every Ego. Thus, if I prove 
that the angles of triangle A are equal to two right angles, 
this proof will warrant the feature to obtain in triangles 
B, C, D, and throughout all experience of triangles. It has 
to be remarked in answer that the supposition is gratuitous, 
and for a very simple reason. I do not first prove this feature 
to obtain in 



"' ^ 



and then make a logically hazardous leap to all triangles 
grounded on this solitary case, but I prove the angles of all 
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triangles equal to two riglit angles in ike same ttreatk that 
I prove tbtiu to be bu in tbe case of ABC. This is the great 
advantage enjoyed here by discursive thinking. When I am. 
reasoning deductively with word-symbols I am considering^ 
the relations of magnituduB— ;/*■«', aimpU-, and ahstract. The 
reasoning is general throughout, and the diagrammatic 
reference-figure ABC is merely a picturial aid, a mere cratch 
to facilitate the march of intellect.* 

Space, urges Kant, is a "form*' in which all sensations 
are primarily arranged. The '* all ** here is of crucial import. 
Was Kant's judgment warped by undue attention to visual 
and tactual sensations ? Is he taking over uncritically events 
peculiar to our adult experience ? Herbert Spencer is strongly 
of this opinion, traversing any theory which would asRigii a 
})rimary space-reference to odours and sounds. The spaoe- 
implications of those sensations at any rate are, he thinks, 
acquired, and, even as accjuired, are of the rudest character. 
*' Whoever thinks that sounds and odours have space for 
their form of intuition may convince himself to the contrary 
by trying to iiud the riglit and left sides of a sound, or to 
imagine an odour turned the other way upward."! Any 
onc> I would add, who has read a tune into the clattering of 
railway wheels has by purposive association converted ideas 
into seemingly objective sensations radiating on him from 
Epace. So far, so good. The association here is the space- 
reference. But we must not confuse association of sounds 
with visual or tangible space with the peculiar space^quality 
which the associable sounds themselves possess. That sounds 
are " massive " (voluminousj and " acute " is admitted by all 
psychologists, and the admission carries much with it. Sounds 
thus differenced surely imply parts with some native, albeit 
very vague, and perhaps quite peculiar space-Betting. A like 
contention applies to odours where, however, the space-setting 
is vaguer still. Tliat association, etc., mcasurea the mam/old 
" space-potencies " of the different classes of sensations, and 

* *'TberD U thi« Kiar(.<c of fallacy rospecting propositions of nrithmetto and 
jfeoinotry. thut tlii>(r turtni being rigoruunly ilefliii'd ai\d tlie relntioiiii Imitig 
HiiupU*. tlii-re is no poHsihilily <if o clinngH w>t ut uuea destroying tho inluition" 
(Lunii, lii»t. of Philtif., \\. ^3^^). 

t Prinr.iplrt of Pttjchotngg, note \\. 351. 

J Cf. Part II.. "Eiternal reroeplion." 
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then ont of theso evolves the composite unitary Hpace of onr 
adolt perceptiona, is approximately certain. Still, space is 
dormant in all classes of sensations, if not lialf>a\vake in 
some {e,g, touch and colour). Space, moreover, is a " form " 
of our inner or mental experience, of the raind as well as of 
the ohject. Emotions fill the Egu with varying degrees of 
bulk. The idea of a jar is just as much extended as is the 
percept of a jar. It is a mere prejudice that restricts apace 
to the domain of " external intuition." 

What, now, is meant by a ** Form " of space or time ? 
Cant does not leave us in douht. It is " that in whit^h our 

Bsensations are arranged," and hence cannot itself be a een- 
saiion or combination of sensations. Once more in the 
history of philosophy it is the opposition of Matter and Form 

Pirhich confronts iis ; in this ease, the contrasting of undeter- 
mined sensation with the abstract moulds into which it runs, 
Jow, the separating of " form " and "matter " is to the last 
iegree qaestionable. All we know is a complex, a trvvoXov, 
of which these are mere aspects separated reflectively for 
convenience. Caird would seem to excuse Kant, alleging 
that space, for instance, is " a form necessarily given to a 
certain relation otherwise determined," i.e, the possibility of 
juxtaposing, not a canvas ready made for its colouring. This 
}uld save the situation, but Kant's words are not to be 
exorcised. The Space and Time forms are referred to as 
capable of being represented prr se, which scarcely bears out 
this view. Space is that " iit which " sensations are arranged 
(not a relation merely), and " we never can imagine the non- 
existence of space, though we may ea»il\f enoiujh think thai no 
objevtM are found in it." Further, as already traced, the 
Categories are thought into intuitions which without them an 
** bhnd " — the intuited phenomena are already there in situ 
to be " subsumed." 

Keaders of the Critique will note that Kant asserts our 
ability to abstract from the content of space, while retaining 
grasp of the space-form itself. The alleged fact goes, indeed, 
to swell the arguments for an a priori form of space. "We 
never," he says, '* can imagine . . . the non-existence of space, 
though we may easily enough think that no objects are found 
iu it." The evidence thus adduced is woithltw, '^Q>TW\ft»& 
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not only as ignoring what a really sweeping abstraction wonld 
involve, liut as ovfrlookinfj the really fundamental point at 
issue. Spencer has well exposed this fallacy. Tlie Space 
said by Kant to survive its content is that in which objects 
are imagined, " the ideal Space in which they were rtpresented, 
and not the real Space in which they were presctited.*' * To 
think away from the conteut of tho latter is palpably nonsense. 
The doctrine that we can think a pure Time void of all pheno- 
mena may be also shown to be illusory. Thus a subsidiary 
argument for these " Forms " goes by the board. 

No explanation, I may point out, is afforded by Kant as 
to how sensations are sorted out in the detail. By what 
agency, for instance, are tho vast plexuses of eoexistencos so 
arrangeil in the " Form '* of Space as to yield tho expans< 
uf phenomena as we have them*? Postulation of a mere 
"Form" is useless. It is the ordcrimj of genttatwns in the 
detail, the assigning of each to its post, that constitutes su 
enormous a difficulty. I need not here emphasize the be- 
wilderingly complex and varied character of the *' manifold " 
actually referred to space. To take an illustration from 
sensations of sight, HelmhoUz's observations go to show that 
there are no less than thirty thousand shades of colour in the 
Iloman mosaics. Mark, then, the dilemma. Either the non- 
Ego or the Ego determines the order of the sensations, the 
blank Space-form being a tablet on which an^ order can be 
traced. Both alternatives shatter the Tratiscendetital JEiHietie ,- 
for, in the first case, the non-Ego would impart fonn ; and, 
in the second, Sensibility would be declared a highly active 
faculty, as opposed to an arena of passive " receptivity." 

We had occasion to cite a criticism of associationists 
advanced by Kuno Fischer. The charge adduced was to the 
effect that space was derived by them from coexistences. 
Such a pedigree would involve a pctitio prhicipii. He should 
have remarked that our mental conception of space is held by 
them as so derived. A very little reflection will serve to 
show that coexistence cannot be represented without the 
thought of two or more points in space. Space, as form of 

• pBjI^oiotjtf, li. 855. Tlio oi>jio»ilo pusBibililyof Blripjiing Mtir |>r<'»ontatimui 
of the **8pao^arm" in wortb lU'Wtiiijf. Tliprw cau bo an <)UL'jiti»ti thut in very 
putive reverie artiSoial]T<loefwDb(] by QHMbttth th»aociiiinMl jiu-t«ftliu[N>rception 
of DUtoDCQ may b« ]url.iully, if m>t wtiully, tilimiimteil frum prettnttatioa*. 
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perc4^tion, they would trace bacfa, not* indeed, to coexiBlences, 
bat to Bimultaneous (in time) patches of sensation (\\'ith or 
without ** local characters ") measured by other succcssivo 
ideas and sensations. Of this inquiry anon. Here, however, 
I would again deprecate confusion of the provinces of psycho- 
logy and metaphysic in weigliinf; tlii^f disputed matter. It 
is for psychology to show how this form of perception may 
have arisen for ns; it it for metaphysic to rethink the results 
of that analysis. 



(3) The " Transcendental Analytic.*' 

Transcendental logic is sharply contrasted by Kant with 
that forma! logic which exhibits the laws of "thought" in 
their application to known objects. It is. as wo saw, an in- 
vestigation into the possibility of knowing itself, dissecting 
pure concepts out of judgment forms and vindicating them, 
then noting the method and fruit of their fusion with the 
deliverances of sensibility. The Analytic of Conoeptions is 
concerned with the first, the Analytic of Principles with the 
second, of these issues. Our present remarks will concern 
the Analytic of Conceptions, of which the other may be re- 
garded as an appendage. 

Vie have seen that Kant obtained his judgment forms 
from the classification of the old logiu, which for him was a 
perfect science. His inspiration was a happy one. As 
judgments are expressions of the modes of relation of " sub- 
ject " and " predicate," then by observing their most radical 
kinds, and noting the concepts underlying these kinds, it 
seems feasible to lay bare the basic a priori conditions of judg- 
ment itself. Here was an apparent master key. Out of the 
judgment forms furnished by the old logic, Kant succeeds in 
developing twelve main kinds, and proceeds to sink shafts in 
them for their embosomed concepts.* The design was, his- 
torically speaking, felicitous — albeit, marred in its initial 
treatment by some considerable defects. It would seem that 

' * "Main/' b«caaee K»nt hj no menim liniiU the a priori categories to 
Lwelvo CT. infra, " Fichte Rud tbv Poat-KaiiUju) IdeikliaiD." BobopenliMicr 
i4«errea of tliu inSnitv judgoivat "tliat it ia iavtc\y a crotchet of Uic old 
kobolaktiCK, an iugenioutlff iuc^ntrd ttup/jap." 
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Kanfs respect for the old logic Winded Ijim to the slipshod 
character of some of the distinctions insisted upon. Not to 
press this point home too closely, it will here suffice to 
observe that "Relation*' is not a special appanage of judg- 
ments of Substance and Accident, Causality and Keciprocityi 
but a form common to all the groups alike. " Unity/' even, 
implicating at least "" plurality " as its contrast, is a relation ; 
BO, likewise, is '* ideality " as asserting the agreement of two 
presentations. Tben, Kant's actual extraction of the Cate- 
gories is sometimes forced. Who would venture to assert 
that all disjunctivt) judgments vehicle a conception of reciprocal 
eutionf The assumption would be grotesque. Disjunctive 
judgments, moreover, have scant claim to any independent 
standing, seeing Clmt they are all resolvable into two or more 
conditional ones — the Chinese wall run up between tbese two 
sub-typos being illusory. It is also clear that formally con- 
ditional judgments do not always emtiody a causal relation. 
" If a body gravitates, it is also inert," gravity and inertia 
being coinhering attributes. And, looking further, we shall 
discover that the difference between the categorical and con- 
ditional judgments is of so tenuous a character as to raiso 
fresh dilhculties. A conditional judgment asserts a predicate 
of a judgment as subject ; the said predicate being that it is 
an inference from another judgment. But categorical judg* 
ments may equally assert predicates of judgments, though 
not, it is true, those of an inferential order.* 

As was to be anticipated, the admirers of Kant have not 
failed to rebel against his list of Categories. According to 
Hansel, *' the Kantian categories are not deduced from the 
act of thought, but generalized from the forms of the pro- 
position, which latter are assumed without examination, as 
they are given in the ordinary logic. A psj-chological deduc- 
tion or preliminary criticism of the forms themselves might 
have considerably reduced the number." t Kuno Fischer, a 
zealous advocate of Kant, assails the " architectonic fancies" 
of the Konigsberg thinker, and contents himself with causality, 

* Ab worili lire liero Implied, nnrl a prnpotntioii is " a porlioT] of dimourM iQ 
vhi«li ■omtrlhi&t; is alOrmeU or iJonied of tomotbia^,'' It w<iuld be onHowily 
pn'fomhic Ln aubatiluto *' prupoaitioii" fur " jinl^uiQnt." Itiit tlio iicc-d of 
uiMinllitliii); our terminolngy to the lan^iug« liiUicrtn used niny be held to bo 
^imperntivf. 

t Metophjftie$t p. 193, note. 
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Schopenhauer, too, reduces the catalogue to causality, and 
upbraids Kaut with confusing perception and tliought. Cousin 
gtops Bhort at Subatauce and Causality ; while Fries Inkes 
over the relation group as the basis of the rest. Ficlito's 
attitude has yet to be described, as it places the whole dis- 
cuasiou on a new footing. Similarly, that of Schelling and 
Hegel -will not at this stage of our inquiry be intelligible. 
Suffice it here to say tlmt the subjuctive categories of Kant 
become for them universal rational conditions of experience, 
not thought into objects by the mmmenai Egos of indivjdiiah, 
bat immanent in objects as thought by the fine Ego of which 
individuals constitute only the collective mind or mental 
consciousness. 

The Kantian categories are held up as pre- requisites of 
experience. What we call Nature, and seem to perceive in 
common, is made objective by them, Nature being those por- 
tions of the content of different Eroh which are necessarily and 
universally connected for all individuals alike. But for such 
connection there would be no clear line of demarcation between 
"mind" and ''world," mental-consciouBnoss and object-con- 
sciousness; it would not l)e possible to draw a trenchant 
distinction between what Hume called "faint" and *' vivid" 
perceptions ; between what I call " my " ideas and objectivity 
proper. Such is the essence of the Kantian plea. It follows, 
accordingly, that if we are able to account for the object-con- 
sciousness in some other and less cumbrous manner, the call 
for the categories will lapse. And it is in this way that 
we might answer the plea when the question of External 
Perception comes to be handled. Meantime, however, there 
remains much to be said. 

We may agree with Caird. that tho simplest objective per- 
ception imphcs " thought," but wc need not for that accept 
these Kantian concept-forms or categories. Association, rest- 
ing on ancestral experience, may suffice for us — nttuitx only 
of its work pouring into consciousness. Hut here let us deal 
with the doctrine as enounced hg Kant. There are other 
versions of Category-lore, hut let us dispose of this first. 

*• The Categories," remarks Schopenhauer, " bring nothing 
to perception," Take Causality, for Inatance,— it knits the 
turms of a sequence and duterminea it thereby as objective. 
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But the sequence is already there — the necesfiity and univer- 
sality imported by the category are delusive. May not the 
" 8ubHumed " intuitions in apace and time be a* contingent a$ 
Hume could (leairet Obviously they may, if objectivation is 
the sole work of the Category. I3ut we must further ask, are 
all objective sequences causal one9t The answer must be that 
they are not. Add to these two objections the fact that Kant 
allowsjor "judgments of perception,*' i.e. uncategorized intui- 
tions, and the bankruptcy of bis position is evident. We 
shall recur to this bankruptcy anon, when dealing with Fichte 
and Hegel. 

That acceptance of these Categories will prove durable is 
a Bnp])osition of an extremely dubious character. Among the 
agencies slowly denudating this stratum may be included 
those of philology. So long as men possessed confused ideas 
as to the genesis of the structure of language, so long was it 
probable that mysticism would hover round the form of the 
proposition. "Blank forms" of predication would suggest 
themselves ; and these, again, would favour speculation as to 
their intellectual counterparts; these, again, a philosophio 
theory, and so on. Thus, the Categories of Aristotle, designed, 
as against Plato, to indicate (the varieties of "real being" 
predicable of things, came to suggest blank forma of predica- 
tion on the lines of which all thinking had to ran. Bat 
philology has long since sapped these foundations, and we 
may now remark, with Professor Sayce, that " had Aristotle 
been a Mexican, his system of logic would have assumed a 
wholly different form." Aristotle little knew that beyond 
the grandly d^vehiyed tongue in which he wrote lay languages 
the study of which would have resolved his artificialities into 
mist. *' In the history of the race," WTites Romanes, " spoken 
language began in the form of sentence-words ; . . . grammar 
is the child of gesture ; . . . predication is but the adult form 
of the self-same faculty of fiign-making which in its infancy ^H 
we know as indication." * Formal Logic institutes an unre^^H 
severance of "subject" and "predicate" — a severance un- 
known in the concrete, — and then the rush is for " links," 
"judgment forms," " catcgorios " to tether them, inventions 
of modes of ' ' muting " and ' ' separating " ideas in judgment, 

* Mental Evotationiti Jfan. 
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elc. Small wonder tliat the tyro in snch logic often regards 
his slady with surprise and disf^st^—ifc answers to no living 
proceBsea in hia own consciousness. When I judge the tree 
is green, there is no *' oniting *' of atomistic presentations by 
a facaltv, for there is no sundering in the bare perception 
itself. In the "Cliinese-8pokenEnghsh"*of the British child, 
and the bubbling of the Stagirito's younger friends, one word 
stands and stood for subject, copula, and predicate combined. 
Had Greek in Aristotle's days been in the sentence-word 
stage, his copula theory would not have arisen ; the " tree ia 
green " would not have been in gitn to yield " the tree exUu 
green." Here, again, this misconceived copula is a product of 
evolution, and, as now revealed, stands for an impression of 
a rtlatiott inseparable, however, from the tenna related. This 
snggestive instance, coupled with knowledj^e of the point from 
■which the old analysis of propositions started, is the key to 
much that is otherwise obscure. For white it is true that the 
Categories of Kant are not the Categories of Aristotle, it is 
equally true that they are based on an analysis of proposi- 
tions which grew out of the Aristotelian logic. Heaping, 
therefore, one consideration on another, wo may incline to 
agree with Herbart, that the categories coincide with the 
forms of language, and that a full treatment of them impli- 
cates the establishment of a universal grammar. 



(4) The Dialectic and the Pjucticai* Reason. 

The agnosticism of the Dialectic flows obviously enough 
from the idealist premises of the .Esthetic and Analytic 
"What do I know?" is hero finally disposed of by explicit 
shelving of the great mctaphyBiaol dogmas which seek to 
transcend experience. There are, however, two further ques- 
tions to be dealt with, "What ought 1 to do?" and "For 
what may I hope ? " The latter may be held as of chief 
moment, seeing that on its solution hinges the reply to 
Pbbsihish, and, consequently, all motive for our conscious 
co-operation with a possible cosmic " design." With Kant, 
on the contrary, the former weighed most heavily, his idea! 
of hard abstract morality savouring of the ascetic's cell. The 

* Sctvnw of Thought, p. 212. 
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I^Ioral Law is supreme, and demands unconditional devotion 
to duty, not even tempered by love, which from us passion- 
torn mortals is hardly to be expected. We may oppose to 
this view another, to wit that the sense of compulsion indi- 
cates (iefcrt^ inadequacy of development of the sentiments, 
and that an ideally moral l>eing is one to whom moral action 
is a happiness. But tbe old categories of Morality require 
pruniug. Morality should concern only the rdatiorts of con- 
scious units, hinging on their pleasures and pains. Its pillars 
arc the sympathies, public opinion, inherited bias, legal 
penalty, find our intellectual (jraup of life.'8 meaninff. "Were 
individuals not susceptible of pleasures and pains to coexist, 
they could know no Morality. Wore there only one individual 
in a universe of phantom jWmH, that individual, even if a 
Nero, could do no wrong — there would be no other individual 
to satTer at his hands. He might, howevor, very well be iin~ 
prufti'.nt, might sink into debauchery, become jaded with 
voluptuousness, and sacrifice ulterior benefits. Understand 
clearly that this doctrine of Prudence is not a doctrine of tho 
pigsty. Great misunderstanding has prevailed here. Even 
Epicurus protested against the hunt after life's fiery pleasures, 
recommending temperance as a means of securing happiness. 
Like Aristotle, he advises the sage to avoid the painful rather 
than seok the pleasurable. The thinker, however, must look 
farther than Epicurus — must monld himself with reference to 
a higher goal than this petty life we know. He must extend 
the scope of Prudence, visualize the destiny of man in a future 
life or lives, and (so far as he is able) shape tho direction of 
SOUL-ACTUALIZATION accordingly. It is scojw for this higher 
Prudence that those, freed from the illusions of dogma, now 
demand. If it is said that happiness is a vain quest, and 
that the "higher potentialities" of the soul ought to be 
actualized, tbe answer is ready. Complete actualization of 
the soul is, as we shall see, complete attainment of Happinees, 
Hedonism and its opposite coalesce. 

In bis solation of the Third Antinomy, Kant places 
Freedom in the noumcnal Ego, and subjects the empirical 
throughout to necessity. No other course was possible, for a 
genuine Free Will doctrine would npset the "universality" 
of the Causal Judgment, Huxley adverts to this " noumenal 
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libertine '* of Kant, and justly assails the emptiness of biB 
concession. What Libertarians require is freedom in the 
thick of the empirical, and, failing this, all assertion of 
individual Liberty becomes meaningless. I will commend 
to our notice the bearing of this point on the question of 
the '* postulates.'* It needs no commentary. If the *' can," 

; answering to the " ought," is illusory, what of the postulates ? 
There is one other aspect of this question which is well 
worth our attention. In contending for the inherence in 
the ego of a raortil law Ruperior to our empirical estimates of 
right and wrong. Kant was in a sense justified. The ordinary 
experience doctrine, as Spencer has shown, fails to explain 
the presence of certain sketcliy moral intuitions in the indi- 
vidual aK now horn into the world. These intuitions are not 
aimptc, but of highly complex character, and only a priori in 

f the sense that they hark back to the organized experiences of 
ntility of the race — experiences slowly integrated and handed 

, down, capital and iutitrest, as birthright of existing individuals. 

' On this suppQHition Kant's statical ethicH yield to a developed 
physiological asaociationism. Without inquiring into the 
metaphysical implications of this latter — a highly important 
point — we may oliservo that it harmonizes very readily with 
the empirical researches of the day. Everj'thing points to 
morality as dialectical evolution out of lowly and (to us) 
detestable antecedents.* " Language," observes Geiger the 
philologist, *' dates from a period when a moral judgment, 
a knowledge of good and evil, had not yet danited in the 
human mind." We know, too, that varieties of connrietn'e 
— of the supposed ** Moral Law " — are observable. What is 
a source of self-approbation to a head-hunter eends a. cold 
shiver through the frame of the Rev. Septimus Longfaco. 
What shocks the susceptibilities even of our pornogrnphera, 
was a religious rite in the temple of Mylitta. The acute 

■ remorse that stirred the Hindu widow, rescued from stitUe, is 
a standing crux to the European. Viewed, indeed, in the light 
of descriptive sociology the Categorical Imperative represents 

• The " Catr-iirnrical Imperntivo " of nwn has not yet prown to Buoh bd extent 

[ ■■ to dolwr him t'nim miuBacriuK bnrmlraB uniumli for hU pleiiHuro, or tuea in 

mnnjr OB«e« Iiia fellow man. Ttie " OfitviforiiMl IiiipemtiTo " nf tin- nnt whoHy 

(lelATB It fp'iit ftttjuiking > nest'^iMto, bnt oi^nised ntility bl-oum an jet to 

b»Te oanied ita molality no furttwr. 
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what Schopenhauer tenned it, an " infant school of morality/ 
It stands for Kant's hapluBS reaction against the grim 
negations of his metaphysio. Drowsy the Cerberus whom 
such a sop can narcotize. 



(5) The Advance op Kant on Hume, and nis Permanent Con- 

TIUBUTION TO PHILOSOPHY. 

To what extent may an advance on Hume be credited 
to Kant ? By what amount has the rolling snowball of 
thought gathered round itself accretions due to bis genius ? 
We will endeavour to offer a brief reply to each of tbese 
questions. 

The common reference to Kant as the slaugliterer of 
"scepticism" is based on insuflicieut data. It must be 
remembered that Kant fully agreed with Hume in empha- 
sizing the enforced limitation of our knowledge to appearancea.,^H 
What show of hold on " tilings unseeu *' arises with the ^^ 
** postulates " fails, as we saw, to counteract the foregoing 
trend of the Critique. Rejecting as wo do an abstract otbic, 
we are driven to regard the speculative agnosticism of the 
work as historically its true purport. If, then, we find Hume 
and Kant to agree in rejecting ontology,* in what does the 
supposed discomtiture of Hume consist ? It is fictitious. His 
central citadel is simply regarrisoned after capture ; hiB 
agnosticism gravely reaffirmed, and the upsiiot of the long 
aasault is the spectacle of two great thinkers^ 



** Holding no form of creMl, 
But coutcoipUtiug ttll," 

and disputing as to whether ivitkin cTpcrience there are traces 
of a '* necessary " constitution of cognition or vice versa. 

Eliminating the thing-in-itsclf lurking behind tho phe- 
nomenon, an excrescence on Kant's thought, wo confront 
a subjective idealism, though not, indeed, one of the psycho- 
logical order so frequent in British writers. In elaborating 
this doctrine Kant accomplished a work which no pen can 
ever erase from the records of modern philosophy. It was he 



^ 



* Hnnie'ftTbotem, butfor itiihidowyob*nioter,inlgbtb6 held tanDdoreven 
thin rvjertiou dubiouB. 
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who in Europe first enunciated in terms of unmistakable 
import that the Ego is presupposed by the bare stream of 
consciouBnoss, even though never itself revealed in conscious- 
ness. Cori'elated with this doctrine was the recortcilialion of 
tn^wicftl realism with transccndent^il idealism, the view that 
perception of objects is immediate, though such objects, 
metaphysically speaking, are simply facts for consciousness. 
Surveying most of the expositions of Britinh idealism, we 
shfdl trace a covert plea to the effect that the " world " is some- 
how less real than the " mind," that it stands in the relation 
of appendage to this supposed central fact. Such a plea 
may well furnish cause for a rebellion of common sense, for 
which our conscionsness that the world is " outside mind " 
needs no vindication. It has, also, apparently misled Hfirbert 
Spencer into framing his irrelevant attacks on the Germans. 
It was, in earlier days, the cause of Beid's confused protesta- 
tions and assumptions. Kant well points out, as against 
psychological idealism, that mind (or *' internal experience **) 
is rendered possible through external experience, and can 
only be accorded a reality co-ordinate with it. This position 
is pivotal. In working out this doctrine of perception, Kant 
effected the permanent philosophical collapse of the case for 
materialism.* Viewed from an educational platform, the 
study of the Critique is invaluable. Any studbut who has 
once really mastered Kant's message will avow the beneficial 
effect. The very contact with his candour is salubrious. With 
an iron logic, the Konigsberg thinker drove every consequence 
of his specxdafive analysis homo, recking nothing of theology 
or calumny. Ever thorough and honef>t, we may transfer to 
Kant the eulogy so honourably accorded by him to the 
" sceptic." " Such a man is a benefactor to the human 
intellect, inasraueh as he enforces our vigilance regarding 
even the most trivial stages of workadaj' experience, and 
debars us from appropriating anything wrongfully obtained." 
Apart from Kant's general services to philosophy, it is well 
to note that from him, more or less directly, sprang the 
great idealist thinkers of Germany, And should the ground 

* In it« cnM old form of an iudcpendont oxtcrnol wnrlJ of " uioviDg iDaU«r** 
with conadotunte^s ust by.product. Mnterinlifiin, rtthoughi, euXttn into tliu 
ideRltvm or oiniiy muuben uvea of Uie ilogoliau lioR, to saj nuUiing uf otbor 
coaipileut staiuliiotiilti. 
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jn-incij)i4!8 of that idealism prove, as many are coming to 
think, valid for all time, posterity will have yet a furtber 
obligation to recognize. 

The instrument of iliscovery beque&tbeil by Kant to his 
RUccessorB, was that of the transcendental or speculative 
Method. Its procedure we have already had cause to note. 
Briefly repiit, it is the analysis of a whole into its factors, 
mediating a reconstructive synthesis of these factors by way 
of abstract thought. Experience is explained by what it 
pre-supposes, by that given which it must obtain, and failing 
which it cannot. Here the analytic and synthetic methods 
work in combination. Much of Kant, despite compromiseB 
with empiricism, illustrates this Method ; more of Fichte ; 
Schclling falls away freely into "intellectual intuition;*' 
while it is reserved for Hegel to carry through the combina- 
tion with Reverity. Hegel's procedure has been defined by 
Hutchison Stirling as '^exhaustive deduction from a single 
actually existent principle that has been inductively acquired." 
Adequate comprehension of this Mt*thod would, however, be 
impossible at this stage. Waiving it, therefore, for the 
present, let us hasten to the striking system of Fichte. 




The well-known Science of Ktioirkdjt^, Fichte's great work, 
conetitutea a link in a chain witli Btrangely diverse points of 
attachment. That chain Hwings over the river of Gorman 
thoaght between two impressive columns, on one of which is 
graven UvlativHy of Ktit>jcletl(jey on tlio other Absolutism. In 
the culmination of the post-Kantian idealism there is, indeed, 
a savour of the irony of destiny. Kant began by asserting 
the relativity of knowledge, contrasting our phenomenal 
experience with the veiled actuality of the unknown things-in- 
themsclves. But his teachings, while thus overtly champion- 
ing belief in indejwndent objective agencies, were properly 
interpretable as a revised subjective idealism ; his premises 
confining the knowledge of egos to their mental and object 
experiences, and rendering all call for a '* thing-iu -itself " 
invalid. When, accordingly, Fichte set himself the task of 
"genuine criticism consistently carried out," the standpoint 
of transcendental philosophy was altered. Not only did 
the tbing-in-itself wholly disappear, but the plural egos of 
Kant were merged in one universal £go. Knowledge of 
things was no longer dubbed *' relative " in allasion to veiled 
or TDRBked noumena, for these surds were at last exposed as 
figments., Henceforward metaphysic had no concern with 
attempts to transcend experience, henceforward it was to be 
conceded that the known and the real were identical. All 
that remained was to " re-read " and re-interpret the (firm 
facts of our perceptual and mental experience. Ontology was 
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to be simply a theory of suob experience, not of what the 
Scotch call the " back of Beyont." In surveys of this stand- 
point RelativiBt criticismB, sach as dismantle a Descartes 
or a Leibnitz, are irrelevant. Obvious as is this inference, 
it is brushed over by many British critics. Of their errors, 
however, anon. HistoricaUy speaking it is hard to conceive 
of a more natural transition, than that from Kantian 
relativism to Hegelian Absolutism . Starting from the 
provisional solution of Fichto, it is most easy to exhibit the 
legitimacy and inovitablenoss of the advance. With this 
latter we have now to cope, ignoring, so far as possible, sub- 
ordinate issues in an endeavour to throw its main move- 
ments into clear and unmistakable relief. 

The standpoint of Fichto was sharply condemned by 
Kant. Nevertheless, there is a passage in the Critique of 
Practical R^^ason, on which it might well claim to found. 
Kant alludes there to the " expectation tlmt wo shall advance 
to realization of the unity of the entire business of pare 
Reason (speculative as well as practical), and be able to 
deduce all from a single principle which is the inevitable 
demand of human reason." * In pursuance of this suggested 
aim, Fichte submits the abstract deism, the incoherent 
categories, the gap between speculative and practical reason, 
the undeduced sensationB, of the Kantian structures to a new 
process of rethinking, whence there emerges a system which, 
if not unassailable, presents at least the charm of unification. 
Properly to understand his method, we must recognize once 
and for all that it is quite other than the inductive method 
common to physical science and psycholo^- alike. The mere 
study of nature and mind as someliow given contrasts, takes in 
the eyes of the metaphysician too much for griiiitod. Even 
Psychology confines itself to generalizations, wliieh, for the 
most part, concern causal relationa in time. Metaphysic, ou 
the contrary, must rise above phenomena in time, physical 
or mental ; it must abstractly formulate the stages by which 
the process of knowing — the fabric of experience as a whole — 

* Cnird ArgucR in liia work on Kutt. tlut Ibe Crilitftu U ** regretiiye ntber 
than prn>;rti-8ivu in tliouglil" — lliu JEtttuttie reatiiig on the Analfftio. tlmt 
ou i\i*3 l)ii\Urtif<, HDt] ttint aimin on Lhe yraeUtal Ammh, triiioh alone voiicliua 
fnr un iiitilii^'iblu Moild. Fkbtet wti shall oe^ Bukei iIor(U% tA« dwd and aim 
oj the world also. 
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becomes possible.* I need hardly repeat that Fichte invokefl 
no "external matter," or Kantian thing-in-itself as one neces- 
sary condition of such knowing. Nay, he regarded such a con- 
ception as grotesque. " Attributes synthetically united give 
substance, and substance analyzed gives attributes ; a con- 
tinued substratum or supporter of attributes ia an impossible 
Conception." Anniliilate the Ego and sky, sun, stars, seas, 
space and time are likewise annihilated ; they are but a 
mirago, shimmering in its vastnosa. Blot out the Ego and 
the dream of the Tempest would come to pass — 



*Tho eload-mppcil towers, the ^r^coiu palooei, 

Tho ■olctnn tomplpi), the grcnt [riobe itielf, 
Yea, nil whti?h it inherit almll di»«oWc, 
And, like tliifl aaaubrtlantiiil [Kigunttt fadoJ, 
LeiLTO uut a rook beUiud.** 



Further, he draws no draft on " innate concepts," those 
time-honoured allies, those friends in need of intellect proven 
impotent. Contrariwise, with Fichte, solid concrete experi- 
ence ia the pabulum on which reflective thought must 
feed. Not a priori thinking along tho Unes of a genial 
imagination, but a sober analytic redaction of experience to 
its most abstract elements, followe*! by a reconBtructive 
B3^the8i8 or combination of these elements once again into 
experience (the speculative method proper), ia the method 
adopted. Experience is explained by exhibiting the factors 
and stages whieh its present actuality presupposes. The 
analytic and synthetic ways of procedure are thus satisfac- 
torily wedded. 

Let us now endeavour to grasp the leading Conception of 
the later German idealism previous to confronting a more 
detailed survey of Fichte. Lot us also obtain some insight 
into the transformation of Kant's categories in tho hands of 
his revolutionary heirs. 

A man, lot us suppose, is walking with a friend along the 
shore. His private emotions, resolves, and affections may 

* In hia TtliiiiMe vork. Mental Kiiolvtion in ilfan, Romanes in ear^ral io de- 
llroittito the fruntier bet»e«a liiaturiciil psycholitg; and a possiblv tuetapbysic : 
** In Kicking to indicate tho nU-.pa vrhdri^liy flrlf-ctiiiHRinnHneke [coiitfi-iijnBneae uf 
our idtun as idtiiu] has aritmii from Ihu luwor stug^it of iiit'iital Hlructurv, 1 Htn u 
far iiD niiy one raui ho from thinniiig light itpoa the iiUriiiMic tuUun of Ihnt thu 
protMhle gmiesid [fioiD caueal aateoedcQts in time] of which I atu eDdcavuurloi; 
to tract "(p 1 05;. 
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not even be Riispccted by his comrade; but bnth will agree 
in seeing the waveH fling their crests on tlie Btrand, the clouds 
scour alouj^ the sky, and in hearing the harsh f^rate of the 
Bhiiif^le drawn l)ack by the undertow. Allowiug for marginal 
diilereuces, a common world of objects sft:m& shared in by 
the intuitions of both. They take it for granted that they 
confront the same natural vista — that, however diverse are 
their "inner" thoughts and feelings, they enjoy at any rate 
a community of " outer *' experience. Now on what, for 
idealism, does this " outer " experience rest ? According t<^ 
the subjective idealism of a Leibnitz, it is an evolution of the 
individual monad. According to a numerous class of writers, 
it is an effect produced by co-operation of the Ego and 
" unknown objects." According to the Indian nihilists, it 
is a stream of baseless appearances which along with other 
baseless appearances, called " mental," suggest the fiction 
soul. Berkeley, again, though no half-hearted thinker, holds 
that objects are no mere states or creations of the EgOi that 
they exist "not by way of mental mode," but by way of 
efl^ux from Deity, — a view seemingly acquiesced in by 
Ferrier, among recent thinkers.* He has, perforce, to assign 
numerically different worlds to the different plural per- 
cipients. Kant's view we have discussed. And that of 
Fichte? Well, the answer to that is the point on which 
we liave now embarked. Let us work up to it through the 
solution of Berkeley. 

What Berkeley sought to show was that the world of 
objects, or ** matter," is reducible to a stream of states of 
conseiousuess of our Egos ; its genesis, however, carrying us 
beyond human and animal Egos back to Deity. Thus the 
waving trees, the bJuo sky, the rippling river, all the wealth 
of space-hung objects which simultaneously and successively 
fill my consciousness as I look up from this reverie, are 
my perceptions, not Independent external existences ; " per- 
ceptions of mattur " being a pleonastic expression duplicating, 
as Ferrier puts it, the facts. But they are also something 
more— their roots are planted in Deity. For though it is by 
Association that the world of my adult conBciousness has 
settled into shape, it is, nevertheless, to Deity that I owe the 

* Cf. his Intiitutts of Xetaphysit, and Leeiurea ajtd Btmoita. 



presentations which afiford scope for aBsociation, nay, the 
capacity of associatioti itself. The corollary is obvious. 
Cessation of the ideation of Deity would strip all Egos of 
their perceptions, and at once annihilate t}ie world. It will 
be observed that Berkeley ptarts with a concrete detached 
Divine Mind and ready-made individuals or free intelligences. 
So many individuals, so many worlds. How the Divine 
Mind can affect detached individuals, how it can prc-exiet 
as a conscious entity to do so, bow the ready-made individuals 
are to be held as antedating their own experiences; as 
" minds " when not even yet receptaelcR for '* ideaa for sense," 
— how numerically diflferent worlds can afford poasibility for 
intercommunion, and hence come to possess one of the 
criteria of practical reality, — these and many other difiicultieB 
remain unsolved. For Fichte this theological idealiRm will 
never do. He detects in it at once the cloven hoof of the 
thing-in-itself ; the Divine Wind of Berkeley standing proxy 
for Locke's Substance and Kant's Noumena. Such a con- 
ception of action and reaction is of a piece with Kant's 
transcendent nee of causality. It involves the projection of 
the notion or category of Beciprocity out of experience, 
where it has alone meaning and validity, into a domain where 
it explains experience itself. Touching this hypothesis of 
" action and reaction," an able interpreter of Fichte, Pro- 
fessor Adamson, aptly remarks: ** A conscious subject can 
only think the objects which make up his experience as 
mutually determining;, for only so do they compoBe ojw 
experience. To transfer this notion to the possible relations 
of infinite and finite intellifiences, which by supposition are 
not mere objects for mind, is to make an invalid, or, 
technically, a transcendent use of it. No ingenuity can 
render a finite and relative notion like that of causa! action, 
or of mutual determination, adequate to express the possible 
connection between experience and the ground of all possible 
experience. . . . [Berkeley's view] is simply a translation into 
the language of idealism of the popular view that the experi- 
ence of the conscious subject is due to some action from 
■without. . . . Such a mere fashion of speech makes clear 
neither what the significance of 'coming from without' can 
bo for an intelligence possessing only subjective states, nor 
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how the notion of ' without ' can possibly arise in its con- 
sciousnefis, nor how it comes to regard itself as finite, and 
to refer for explanation to an Iniimte Mind."* Ficbte's 
answer to Berkeley may therefore be briefly sammarized : 
Do not seek to explain tbo beginnings of experience by a 
notion which serves to connect objects in that experience, but 
has no validity beyond its pale. 

But if Ficbte rejects Berkeley, he is no subjective 
idealist, current interpretations to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. An imperfect idealism, he says, regards the Ego as 
merely mind, and thinks to find self-consciousness in intelli- 
gence or mind with the world annexed as its appendage. 
His own idealism develops Kant, wboso criticism of the 
theory which would suspend all in "Mind," or "inner sense," 
we have ahready adverted to. Mind is not prior but posterior 
to tlie firfit blur of presentation ; the mind evolves pari pasnu^ 
and in intimate cordiality with the object, but it is heralded 
by presentation, and derives from presentation its nutriment. 
Hence, asserts Fichte, the Ego is not to bo regarded as 
mind, but as the root of both mind and object. And what 
is this Ego ? ** In the Ego," says Kant, " we have before us 
nothing but a transcendental subject of tliought, an x or 
■utihi(fW7i quantity, which is known only through the thoughts 
which are its predicates, and of which, if we separate it from 
its thoughts, we cannot form the slightest conception." For 
Kant this was an "inconvenience;" for Fichte it was the 
key to the higher idealism. For Kant there were many 
such Egos, for Fichte one, — and now the clue bursts upon 
us. It is in this absolute Ego, the "I as universal" that 
the world is 6nB|>ended.t Bearing in mind the Kantian 
resolution of objectivity — as contrasted with contingent 
thoughts, feelings, and perceptions — into connections made by 
the dijferenl pure Egos, wo discover Ficbte's objectivity to 
stand for connections made by the ONK pare Ego, And this 
abstract self-consciousness is by him identified with the 
Absolute Spirit. " The Ego as commonly uudi'mtnod {i.r, indi- 
vidual miml) affirms neither tbo external world nor itself, 

• FtVftf*, pp. lie, 117. 

t Tliiii view, liowevor, aeptnB at tiniM oTer-cloudcil, nnd Fielite to rrlapae 
into ni]^ic*i>ioii to finite ofrn«. Tlie completu TiiBioa of thwe vritli tlia odo Kgo U 
only fulljr thought out ia bis Inter writinjpL 
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but both are affirmed by universal absolute thinking, whereby 
the external world is given for tho Ego aa aUo the Ego for 
itaclf." Wo read in the Brihaduranyaka Vpanishad that the 
Bishi Yagnavalkya, asked by Garji on what rests the world, 
replies that tho Miiyd, or the world-illasion, is woron warp and 
woof over the perduring Self, (Brahmau,) cohering on which 
float the fleeting shows of sense. It was the extirpation of 
" the Self " that converted the Maya doctrine of the Upani- 
ahads into the nihilistic psychological idealism of the 
Bnddhists. Contrariwise it was its vindication in auothor 
regard, by Fichte, that enabled him to transcend subjective 
idealism, and (as against Hume's followers) to remove the 
enormooB difficulty attending attempts to build up the world 
on flo pnny a ground as the individual mind. 

The identiftcation of Fichto's Idealism with the view that 
the paltry experience -born mind spontaneously creates its 
own world in and for itself is not confined to popular writers 
alone. Thus we find oven Dr, Tyndall averring that " Fichte 
.... having first proved himself to be a mere link in that 
chain of ei«rnal causation which holds so rigidly in Nature, 
violently broke the chain, maluug Nature and all it inherits 
an apparition of his own mind!"' This error possibly 
derived its origin from a misunderstanding of Fichte's doe- 
irine : The ' T is all." Now, the " I " referred to is neither 
Fichte's mind, nor any mind whatever, but the Absolute 
Spirit or universal I which, to the aggregate of conscious 
individuals, presents the world of objects. Again, a German 
thinker, Kirehner, is found to remark, " It is true that 
miiversality and reality belong to the Ego in a sense in 
■which they do not belong to any other thing, but sfcil! it is 
and remains human, i.e, circumscribed, i.e, not creatina 
Nature, hut only re-creatin(f it in consciousnesi*" ^ A good 
point is here brought out wliieh enables us to throw the truth 
sharply into relief. Kircjhner's error lies in confusing the 
two provinces of metaphysic and psychology. Fichte would 
equally have nssorted that tho " mind " or Ego " as commonly 
understood " is not '* creative " but recreates, reproduces, 
and elaborates Nature in its concepts, — is, in fact, merely 

• Bet/axt Addreu. 

t Manual of l'$j/ehologi/, p. 75. (Tr&iii., Swao, Sooaenaoliein & Co.). 
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a memorj-fed synthesis of ideas. He would swallow the 
whole coateution at a gulp ; hia eye being not on the psy- 
chology of the furnishing of mind, but on the metaphysic ol 
the experience it ia furnished with. The noind, he would 
admit, is only recreative, nay, if looked into, only a name for 
a bundle of n^produced and n'woven shreds of experience. 
The " I as universal/* on the contrary, is creative. It is this 
" I " which directly confronts individuals with objects, not 
illuminating them, as with Berkeley, through the "void 
immense," but knit with them in organic union as immediate 
ground of their being. The agijrtgaie of mindx or individuaU ' 
eonstituUa in fact the mental side of thU "/;" the world Us 
objectirr.. There are tlius no numerically separate worlds 
for separate individuals, but one and the same perceptive 
nucleus round various aspects of which their varieties of 
cognition rally. Before this objective datum the distinctions 
of "yours," "mine," etc.,, vanish. In so far as it assumes 
one and the same world as common to all percipients, the 
idealism of Fichte is far more closely in accord with the 
popular view than the carefully pruned and " transfigured " 
realism of Spencer. The world exists as perceived, secondary 
(juftlities and all. The supersession of this idealism by that of 
SchelUng and Hegel will be dealt with hereafter. Meanwhile 
it is requisite to take a preliminary glance at the post-Kantian 
development of the categories. 

By the merging of Kant's multiple Egos into the I aa 
universal, the categories were forthwith transmuted into the 
rational foundations of Beality in general. Kant had 
already raised the status of Logic by deciphering the cate- 
gories in the forms of judgment. He did not, however, press 
the intiuiry home, and it remained for his successors to 
cultivate the area roughly cleai'ed by him. Fichte was the 
first to carry this project into execution, greatly to the dismay 
of his veteran inspirer, who like most thinkers, seemed to 
cling to some hope of finality fur his results. But what sort 
of finality was possible ? Here were twelve chief categories 
raystoriously latent in a multiplicity of Egos with the ground 
for their origin, number, itnd onJer of importance wholly 
obscure. It was necessary, therefore, for some philosophic 
mind to rethink the whole question, and, if possible, to deduce 
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the bunch from some fundamental principle. Categories are 
bj Fichte dorivod from this fnndamental principle : the self- 
affirmntton of itself by the absolute Ego ; and whon so derived 
are exhibited as the universalized rational conditions of 
REALiTY-in-general ; the bunch being contained in the vase 
of hia transcendental idealism. Hegel, again, — for Schelling 
we may here ignore— rounds off Kant in truly workmanlike 
Xasliion. According to Stirling, "Kant's categories form 
really the substance of Hegel,"* — a statement wliich, with 
important reservations, may be accepted as valid. The 
reeervations concern the nature philosophy and the major 
part of the dialectic, which are prominently Hegelian, but 
iadabitably not of Kant'B making. The handling of the 
categories by Hegel is noteworthy. Unlike Fiuhtc, ho does 
not derive them from any sudden gush of fielf-allirmation by 
a ready-made Absolute, but deducing thom from the barest 
of notions (Being) views them only when made concrete 
through nature and individuals as the Absolute. In tracing 
the passage of one category into another in the dialectic, in 
exhibiting them as the living spirit of Nature and mind, in 
augmenting thoir number and multiplying their intercon- 
nections, in equipping pure thought with a sxinthetic as well 
a*i an avahjik power, finally in identifying logic and ontology, 
Hegel, as many still hold, lifted Kant from the Styx into 
Olympus, from the gropings of subjective idealism into the 
bosom of the Absolute. Yet Kant had thrown out stray clues 
to the path trodden by hiu famous successor. Thus touching 
the number and interconnections of the categories, he alludes 
in the Critique to other categories beyond those tabulated, to 
a great number of equally pure derivatives which can by no 
means be omitted in a complete system of transcendental 
philosophy. t He further indicates the fusion or collapse of 
the two first categories under each head into the third, e.g. 
Reality and iSegation into Limitation, a triplicity answering 
to the three moments of synthetic judgment. And he alno 
AUggests the possibility of a common root for sensibility and 

• Secret 0/ Hegel, if. -101. 

f It VIC aeeociato tbc categoriea aiuonf; tbemaelros, or with th« mndes of pare 
wuiiliility, Ihtty yJHld u» » larg« nuiobwr of dttmtttivo ooocopU o pnVrrt, wliifh 
it voold lie oserul . , . la bring to a oertuin csutpIeteceM (^(Aritiqtu, M&i 
Alallcr's tnos.). 
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underR landing — a "perceptive understanding*' providing its 
own manifold, catering both for space and time phenomena 
and the categories binding thom, — a view which must have 
played its part in the Hegelian theory of Perception. For 
Hegel, we shall eee, the logical forms are the very basis and 
saperatracture of the concrete, whether of physical nature 
or the subjective individual congciousness. They permeate, 
too, the flow of history. Thus the course of philosophic 
thought, stripped of its contingent accessories, and contem- 
plated in abstract purity, presents the dialectic of the cate- 
gories, the passing on from pure Being as pondered over by 
the Ionic thinkers of Greece, through the long aeries of 
intermediate categories, down to the maturity of the Idea, or 
the category of categories as voiced by Hegel. 

Observe one very weighty innovation which this Hegelian 
standpoint foreshadows. In the course of my critique of 
Kant I had occasion to point out that the categories operated 
only on ready-made relations. Kant, as against Hume, 
clamoured for necessity in experience, and to unite Hume^a 
" luuseued perceptions " he advanced the categuriea. The 
Ego must project necessity into sensations, and then have 
its product reflected back on it. But he involved himself in 
a colossal diiScuIty. In the* first place, he hud to concede 
possible "judgments of perception" or intuition — that is to 
say, perceptions ivithtmt hinding cat^fjori^s. Perception of 
phenomena is not, then, after all, always "blind" failing 
categoriofi! In tho second place, bo made the categories 
operate, as I remarked, on ready-made sensible relations. 
An event takes place after another event — a fire after the 
lighting of a match — and into this ffiven cotiHection in time 
the Category of Causality reads neceaeity. Egos A, B, and C 
intuite sensations in time and space, but apprehending} all 
phenomena successively need Categories of Substance and 
Accident, CausaUty and Reciprocity, to sort them out once 
more aright and objectivate them in a universal necessary 
manner. This is Kant's view as I understand it, and the ob- 
jection is damaging. The Categories do not determine the order 
of phenomena at all, but merely effect its conacmation. The 
order is already th*>rQ, before the phenomena are "subsumed." 

The Hegelian advance here is important. Categories are 
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immanent in the pfaonomeDa, and not Bnpertmposcd on 
them. And the phenomena themselves are hut Nature, which 
in the process of becoming conBcious reveals her true essence 
as thought. 



Ststem op Fichtb. 

Transcendental philosophy has to trace the conditions of onr 
empirical coDseiousuesB. But our empirical conscioiistieHS is 
founded on the contrast of mind and object — on the sundeiing 
of " ideal " and " real." How, then, do this mind and this 
Nature come to exist ? How, in the first place, does a world 
arise over a^^ainst the cloudless Bkies of the Abaoluto Ego ? 

other words, how is experience possible? 

The first step on the road to Experience Fichte discovers in 
the positing or aOirmatiou by the Egu of its own being. *'I 
I " ia the primal uucouditioned and uudemonstrahle 
^groundwork of tlie comiug structure, it is a first without fore- 
runner to be seized by way of intellectual intuition, and tlias 
seized is no thing or idea, but activity — activity superior to 
specific experieuces as their underlier and so incapable of 
definition. In formal logic its proxy is the Law of Identity, 
'* A=A," the vahdity of which presupposes the original self- 
positing. All pbeuomeua, physical and mental, flow from this 
spiritual activity. 

The second basic Axiom of Fichte concerns the further 
arising within the Absolute Ego of a non-Ego as opposed 
correlate to itself. "I am I" confronts the apparition of 
the " Not I." Let there be a non-Ego, and there was a nou- 
Ego — though the non-Ego thus generated is only ideally real 
within the all-embracing compass of the Ego. This is the 
primal antithesis. Formally expressed, it answers to the 
second Law of thought, " A is not B." In this non-Ego is 
decipherable the skeleton of that Experience which is ehortlj 
to '* rise like an exhalation " under the magic wand of Fichte. 
While the first axiom is unconditioned in "form" and 
** matter," the second is conditioned as to its matter, inasmuch 
as its positing as non-Ego presupposes Ego. Next, as the 
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necessary outcome of the above contrast, we have the liniitntion 
of tlie Absolute Ego by the Absolute nun-Kgo, aud x'ice 
versA; the two millstones grinding each other fine.* Thesis 
and nnlithesis yield a synthesis, for the Ego now becomes 
finite or limited by the non-Ego, and the non-Ego finite 
or limited by the Ego. The Ego, in abort, posits itself 
both as determined by and determining the non-Ego ; the 
syntbusis being clearly conditiuned in "form" while the 
"matter** is unconditioned. In this synthesis Fichte detects 
the common watershed down which flow the diverging streams 
of Kant's speculative and practical reasons, the one being the 
Ego as cognitive and as such passively dependent for iU 
content on ohjecitt^ and the other the Ego as viorally cau^aliee 
or active in the world of objects so given. The cognitive 
aspect of the problem will first concern us. 

And here as to the deduction of the categories. Kant, as 
vre saw, failed among other things to weld those together, to 
give a reason for their number, to assign to them a hierarchy 
in order of logical evolution. They appear in hia system like 
80 many stray curios found in a dark cupboard. But Fichte 
changes all this. He exhibits the categories as necessary 
stages in the self-conditioning of itself by the Absolute Ego. 
Thus the original thesis, antithesis, and synthesis yield the 
abstract categories of Quality and Quantity — abstract, in- 
deed, because without the superadded element or padding 
of sensations, they are nothing for experience. Fusing with 
this factor they constitute, in Hegelian language, *' souls of all 
reality."t It is necessary that the principle of this deduction 
should be clearly grasped. Understand that for the Absolute 
Ego, which is ex hypothe»i the unity holding all contradictions 
within itself, unreconciled opposites cannot as such exist* ■ 
Opposites there are and as ground for consciousness there' 
must be, but strictly speaking, urges Fichte, it is only the Ego 
which has absolute and exclusive reality. As Bucb, workingj 
unions of contradictories mufit result within it. Hence the' 

* " By M mnoh as Ihc Ego opiwiMMi to itacir a Don-Kf^'o it crealp* IJiuibi iind 
pl(iro« Hscir in tliwo limitn. It diftriliite* the totBlity of tl.o cxifttt-nro posUM 

gfiiTftllv. betwetu Uie K^o aud uou-Kp>, and 80 fat itnmU itself at Dwusmriiy 
mtu" (Fiolitfc). 
f OF CdunM in Actual working tbo semmtinni nnrl tlio cotr^nncs arc lirld to 
ftriso together, but tlifl eifKiailiou tuu)- di-ul with tlie two foctora aluitTactls fur 
cuuTcnivnee. 
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first synthesis or combiiiation-notion, as W6 may term it. 
Bat it is now fonnd thnt ono of the membern of iho syDttiesiH, 
riz. Ego asserts itself as limited hy Nnn-Kfin, lireeds fresh 
contradict iuHH. Oat of the Ruecessrve syntheses of tlie thesps 
and antitheses affiliable on this member, spring the remaining 
categories whioh it is tbe main business of the speoulative 
fiide of Ficht^'s system to trace. 

Proceeding onwards, Fichte shows that the forranla, *' Ego 
affirms itself limited by non-Ego," involves two statements, 
or minor members which ore found contradictory of each 
Iher. The Ego as aftirming is active, as determined or limited 
It is passive. The synthesis of these two momenta jields a 
developed form of " Limitation,** or Renprocity, viz. the Ego 
is in part determined and in part determines itself. Now the 
component members of this synthesis are found solf-coutra- 
dictory. If the non-Ego determines the Ego, surely, to effect 
this, it must be rr.ai ; but in actual verity it is only the nega- 
tion of the Ego which alone is absolutely real. Heneo th* 
non-Ego is only given as real wlien the Ego is negatively 
active, when it is determined by the Frankenstein's monster 
which it lias by its own activity called into being. Note well 
that the Ego firxt * posits non-Ego and is then limited by its 
own creation. Bearing this in mind, wo shall grasp Fichte's 
dictum that it is this order of logical di^termi nation wliicb 
yields the abstract form of Ctnisality. Similarly the analysis 
of the second member, '*Rgo in part determines itself" 
into its opposed contradictory members, paves the way for 
the synthesis Suhatanec and Accident. The Ego as active is 
all reality, but in so far as it aflirms any given aspect or 
phase of reaUty, it is rendered passive through this activity. 
Untnal determination is thus still more definitely developed. 

So far so good, but the end is not yet. Fichte now shows 
that the relation of Ego to non-Ego interpreted through 
Causality yields realism {i.e. the belief in an independent 
external world as cause of our sensations), and through Sub- 
stance dogmatic idealism {i.e. the belief that the world is 
merely an output of the activity of the Ego). Neither 
view covers the phenomena of experience; and they cannot 
by any possibility bo both accepted as valid. Hence the 

* In logictU, Dot time order, it is coDteoded. 
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necessity for a novel BynthGeis, in which the aspect of truth 
embodied in each ehall find a place. Thia working com- 
hination is fonnd in "Ideal Fiealism," wlicrein we have at 
once tlie determination of the G^o by non-E}^o and the deter- 
mination of thti Eko by its own activity. What we may term 
the completed mutual determination of Ego and non-Ego is 
here attained, a state perhape best understood by reference 
to the Kantian category of reciprocal action and reaction. 
It is now easy to follow Fichte in hiu explanation as to how 
the empirical distinction of mind and object comes to exist. 

Mind and object are for Fichte the realization of this 
stage of Ideal Bealism. A condition has to be given where 
Ego shall be affii'med as controlled by non-Ego, while non- 
Ego is given only as an affection, limitation, or state of Ego. 
Furthermore, this limit can only be realized as a fact so long 
as Ego is receptive or passive ; and Ego, on its side, can only 
be afljrmed concurrently with the affirmation of the limit. 
Mind and object must bo given as mutually interdependent 
contrasts.* The objectivity thus indissolubly welded with 
iatelligence in our experience is aptly dubbed the handiwork 
of " Productive Imagination,'* a term which is not to be inter- 
preted by any reference to psychology. It does not signify 
what is there treated of as construction of mental imagery. It 
is a pre-empirical activity that is in question. Productiva 
Imaginaliou is the process which pruduveg objects^ a process 
not indactively knowable, no possession, but the feeder, of 
oonBciousnesB — it is the very self- determining activity of the 
Ego whence flowed the first synthesis, and the interplay of its 
opposed aspects. Delving into this interplay, Fichte Bpeaks 
of two antagonizing directions of the activity of the Ego, its 
pageantry being first thrown on to the passive canvas of the 
non-Ego, then reflected back on to itj<elf, then back again on 
the non-Ego, and so on. The opposed directions in this inter- 
play are seen to be reconciled in the establishment of Ideal 
Realiem. And perceived objects, always instinctively referred 
to an external source, while at Ute same time states of conscious- 
ness constitute just the expression of such Ideal Realism. 

* This in(LTl6p«nd(!nae ia fliirinuNly iJliistniUd in the maTin«r in which mental 
oikI i>|iiiitijal fnola an^ dt-nolbi) by ntiniet crithnilvint; jilnjtiml metiijikori. H.if. 
" iMtal." " epirit." ** emotion," •* iutellect," ** relliction." " aDiml^" itvx*t "nepheib,*' 
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Bat a very important consideratiou has now to be added. 
Productive Imagination must also somehow account for the 
" giv«n " element of Kant, that is to say, for sensationB, 
Fichte points out in this connection that the sensations re- 
quired to inflate the cate^orieB are fully accounted for in bis 
system without any call for the thin^a-in-theiu selves or sensi- 
genoua uoumena of Kant. They are products of the activity 
of the Absolute Ego reflected back on itself, so many waves 
of its energy recoihng from the breakwater of the non-Ego. 
This (Aatmcted <tctivittf, rolling back on the Ego as sensations, 
limiting, arbitrary, and intruRive, presents itself io the in- 
dividiuU as if haitin^; from a real indepeudent world.* I am 
of opinion that this explanation of sensation, or the " mani- 
fold." is the beat which the post-Kantian transcendentalism 
has bet'n able to afford, and immeasurably more satisfactory 
than the cloudy theory of Hegel yet to be propounded. Hegel 
is at bottom a Uu/ical rfiuUst ; Fichte at any rate is not. 

I had occasion some way back to allude to the original 
ojiposition of the non-Ego as the background on which the 
future world of objects was to rest. It will be now evident 
that this construction of objects is nothing more than a 
subjective maya within the bosom of spirit. The non-Ego 

^ia only ideally real. Even considered in this light it is but 
tie abstract gryuud for objectivity, a skeleton for which it 
was requisite to provide the flesh and blood of categories 
ind sensations. We have traced, accordingly, the categories 

^▼hich spring from its original o/:iposition as correlate to the 
Ego. We have also seen how sensations — sounds, colours, 

Lodours, muscular feelings, etc. — are begotten. In fine, the 

Poonstituunts of Experitrnce have now been abstractly deduced; 
it remains only to view them in combination. Philosophy must 
reinstate the factors in the solidarity whence abstraction drew 
them. Fichte has progressed without appeal to any activity 

kbeyond the pale of the self-determining Ego. He has educed 
Nature from a purely subjective source, made it output of 
the latent wisdom of Spirit. Nature is the projection of 

* Not« well) " to tlio Imtivitlital " mumUods ar« more limila for the Ab«o1ato 

Fpo. But paj»uig in cuU-g(>rtz.»d fi»riiw Uirouuli llio lUU:r of the einpirictol cn- 
•moiiBneiM, tlipy owjuire •* /or-itMl/iua," i.e. a Bfandintf of their own, which 
BukiM US r«gnrd tbi'iu as Bomehow uIxuq to our»elTet. 



Spirit on to the canvas of the non-Ego evoked within its 
hoflom. And we, in our turn, are tlie collective mind of thin 
spirit which has its conscious life in individuals. 

A further portion of the speculative side of the system 
proffers a phenomenology of consciousness, of the passage 
of sensation into experience and experience into the indi- 
vidual mind. The start is made frum complete passivity, 
that of bare blind sensation not as yet sundered into the 
empirical divisions of mtud and ohjeci. This is on all-foura 
with the "neutral" stage commented on by Mill among psy- 
chological idealists. It is Kant's chaotic Sense-world. Next we 
confront the process wliich ensues on the rejl-ective conscious- 
ness of its Sensation by the Kgo.* Mind and object now 
dimly begin to dawn. Sensation is thrown into relief against 
the horizon of the Ego — it is now split up into distinguishahle 
patches locally Co-existing (space), Simultaneous and Suc- 
cessive (time). Internal echoes of sensation, the '* faint*' 
states which are the stuff of our mental thinking, ground on 
the Ideal ItcaUsm by which Ego regards appearances as Rtatc* of ^M 
itself— ^fitT previously referring them to a non-Ego. Senaa- " 
tions timed and spaced are further given as connected by the 
categories already traced. The worUl of objects slowly settles 
into shape. Science, again, takes over the world so formed 
as raw material for its inductions. Beason in its highest 
expression becomes abstract, and tops the pyramid by insti- 
tuting an analysis of the process of thinking and of the origin 
of experience itself. This is the highest level of the completed 
intellectual consciousness. 

From the pure "Ego as intuition," t.tf. the primal *' I," 
we have now journeyed on to the human individual rich with 
worked-up experii^nce. From the individual surrogate of 
spirit, consciously realizing the stream of events in which it 
lives, moves, and has its being, we have now to pass to the 
Practical side of Fichte's system — the side which stirred him 
more deeply than any mere intellectual triumph could have 
done. 

On the "practical" side of the system, dealing with the 

Ego as active moral cause in the world, as determxnimj the uon^ 

Ego, Fichte answers the question as to the why of the primal 

• *• lU-flecUDa " Iiera = the Eji> nwaro of goiuationi u aomehow roroigu to It 
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antithesis. It is clear thai for experience and indivi duality 
to obtain, pottiting of a non-Kgo is requisite ; but thiH does 
not Bolve the problem as to why any experience — a sorrow- 
burdeued world and discrete individuals — should be striven 
after. The method of evolution of experience and the end 
involved in it raise two distinct inquiries. 

According to Fichte, the world exists as an arena for 
moral causality. It is a thing to be abolished by the very 
Ego which as cognitive is its container. This intensely 
abstract ethic, this inarticulate pegsimism, is in part an 
leritance from Kant, for whom a barren freedom and an 
tic morality overshadowed the whole philosophical land- 
'■cape. It is in part, a by-product of Fichte's notoriously 
energetic temperament. Looking at the avalanches of misery 
while hurtle down daily on man and animal, this campaign 
of the Ego might well be greeted with curses. Nothing would 
pbe gained were the process of " abolition " rendered complete, 
'while oceans of blood and aons of anguish would have con- 
tributed to chequer the farce. Had the world-process no 
better justification than this, it were best to forego progress, 
eat, drink, and be merry. The morrow is nothing to us, the 
Ego a word. Enthusiasts have depicted their God as creating 
ihe world for his own glory. Is this divine egotist so mauy 
degrees below the vainly struggling Moloch of Fichte ? It 
would appear not, but for one weighty fact — the enthusiast's 
God immolates others, that of Fichte itself. 

To bo morally causative involves clear consciousness, tho 
battling of discrete individuals against a seemingly foreign 
power. Hence, in working out its dovclopmeut, the Ego has 
to manifest in a plurality of individuals whoso concurring 
testimonies clench belief in an external world as material for 
conquest, and whose relations yield the concept of a separate 
itrugtjlinij consciousness in all its vividness. Objects, indeed, 
are only possible just so long as the native infinite activity of 
(the Ego meets with check or resistance. From this activity 
.gainst an obstacle they draw the breath of their ideal life, 
and before that activity they ovght also eventually to lie 
down and die.* Outer experience and its negation are thus 

* Uunru the piiU of the pmctirni otot the apMiilntive Rcuoc. Fiohtu. in 
biit earlivc writiiipi, aarrowty ate-.TOil oluiir of iduritilyiiiff tho mtivitr i<f iliu 
Sgo Willi pura will, » bui« wliicli ScbupunliMucr luljaLquuulljr uxploiluil. Ud 
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at bottom fruits of one and tlio same activity; the complete 
Bynthesia of tlie Rixculativo ami practical aspects of the Ego 
ia estahliRlierl. TIu; worhl-pnnorama is no mere purpOBeless 
pIiantaBm, hut a Hnk in the evolution of Deity, of the Effo 
vifwed ojj '* moral onUr of the universe." In the pure primal 
activity of the Ego, no contrasts enabling it to be actual 
could by supposition obtain. Now, the world-process yields 
just these contrastn, and thereby from rirtuality the Absolute 
Ego attains to actuality and consciouBuess of its freedom. 
There is a curious but incomplete parallel in tbe Sankbya 
philosophy of Kapila: "All external tlinge were formed that 
the soul might know itself and he free.*' In Fichte's ethical or 
practical idealism it is the Absolute Kgo which, recognizing 
all determination of things as its own thought — its own 
actualized essence — is to become free. For individuals free- 
dom, whidi implies a distinct Rjmutaneous Ego for each con- 
scious unit, is by Ficbte virtually denied. The Absolute Ego 
would seem to work down on minds otherwise bound in the 
chains of necessity. It might be objected that moral causality 
such as is, customarily, held to be '*£ree," does not always 
make fur righteausuess. Is moral causality of this type to be 
affiliated on the Absolute Ego ? 

The Vedantins say "Brahm eiists truly, the world 
falsely, the soul is no other than Brahm." The later 
developments of Fichte bear out this maiim even more fully 
than those we have just surveyed. 

Ficbte originally began with the ''Ego as intuition" and 
ended with God or the moral order of the universe as result 
of conflict with obstacle. God is the Ego as idea or pure 
thought, always to be neared, never to be fully confronted, 
because the complete negation of the non-Ego would, by 
abolishing opposition, abolish also consciousness. But in 
bis later writings Fichte assumes God not only us result fjtU as 
startintf -point. Faith, startled at Nihilism, colours his views 
with ever-increasing vividness, and, of course, speaks to him 
as it never spoke to his immediate predecessors. He feels 
more and more tbe immanent rationality of Nature and 
History, and the barrenness (of a mere "moral order," and 

speak*. Tor instance, nf will as " Id & epeolal netiK tbo eascuoo of reuoD," and il 
i» obl; rvferauce tu ollit)r pooaagea wliraL Ktrea to meud tbo rciniuk. 
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iinallv indicates morality as only a stage oulminatinp; in true 
religion and completed truth. Ue merges bia iudividnals 
more and more in the Absolute, and inclines to an objeutivo 
idealism, such as Schelling so ably preacbed. We sball see 
later that idealism, as be lirHt taught it, cannot rethink 
rfolity — it is valuable as a transition rather than for itself. 
It wonid seem that the later views of this thinker have 
wrought but little effect on the general history of philoBOphy. 
It is the Fichte of the Science of Knowledge who sits in the 
Temple of Fame. 

The Absolute of Fichte ia not a personal God, but an 
infinite spiritual activity in which personalities in genural are 
mere points. Still the original thesis soundB oddly. It 
involves an indubitable abBlraction, for *'I'* is never bare 
affirmation, but always "I am conscious of this or that," be it 
a presentation or idea. No "other" of some sort, no Kgo. 
The Thesis cannot, therefore, be advanced as an abnolutely 
primal principle. For even a bare self-consciousness to 
obtain, Kome liinltatioti miut be p^resujijMtscd, But how is this 
limitation posKihle if Spirit on Fichtean lines ia the only 
absolute reality? By supposing that Spirit is primarily 
neither pure solf-consciousness nor unconsciousness, but that 
it is Mt'taronsciotts. By supposing, further, that it develops 
within itflelf a limit, an " other," by opposing and at the same 
time transcending which it becomes conscious. Accepting 
I this view, Fichte would have had to re-arrange his original 
premiBes in this fashion :— 

(1) Metaconsciously posited limit or "otherness." 

(2) " I am I," the resultant bare self-consciouaness. 

(3) The mere limit by virtue of opposition to the Ego 
further passes into a vaguely felt non-Ego^ etc. 

The amended doctriue would be in brief this. Ego implies 
non-Ego as its condition, hence Ego cannot logically itrecriU. 
non-Ego. Neither can non-Ego logically precede Ego. What 
does precede Ego is a limit uprising within the Metaconscious. 
This limit gives birth to Ego, and then by contrast with ita 
child becomes non-Ego. I proffer this amendment to those 
who think with Fichte. The defects of his theory of knowledge 
are not, however, to b^ held exhausted by our present 
remarks. 



Fichte's system gave a grand impetus to Idealism. With 
the problems of perception and Doitj it dealt in a manner as 
suggestive as it was audacious. But it is too academic. It 
leaves too many workaday riddles unsolved. Why a world 
with the details of phenomena constituted such as we find 
them? Why, indeed, a world at all'? The moral victories 
of the Absolute Ego are nothing to the individual suffering 
man. They do not tell us why bestiality and retrogression 
co-exist with progress; why myriads of diseases, discomforts, 
and disasters prey on humauity ; why the hosts of suffering 
animals were evolved ; why the lion devours the antelope and 
the cat tortures the mouHe. They ignore the strange fact 
that more animals are conscious than men, and that these 
lowly creatures cannot bo consigned as rubble to the heap 
by any teluologic system. They do not reveal to us perplexed 
individuals why we are severally born into varying pleasures 
and pains, varying intellectual environments, varying areas 
of progress, stagnation and retrogression, nor finally what we 
have to hope fur as compensation for the bloody pages of 
History and physical Nature. Lacking prospective com- 
pensation for the world>misery, Humanity may well abandon 
itself to despair. It is weaving ropes out of sand. On all 
these and many more like heads we shall glean no rny of 
enlightenment from Fichte. 




Ficbte's treatment of External Perception was not destined 
to round off tlmt aspect of German Transcendentalism. It 
was to be siipcrsodod Ly the suggestive doctrine advanced in 
the Absolate- Id entity system of SchoLling. The case against 
Fichte was of a threefold character. In the first place, liis 
idealism was imU'siJed. The non-Ego reflected only glories 
of the Ego, and was, indeed, when looked into, no other than 
the Ego itself. Knowledge for him was bare knowledge, not 
knowledge or an>ihing. Secondly, his drift was to nihilism ; 
for the Ego could be thought only dialecticnlly through the 
non-Ego, while yet the latter was unreal. Thirdly, ho had 
not provided for a world prior in time to the conaciousness of 
individuals. Henco his view of External Perception, though 
not, properly speaking, a subjective idealism, shared in this 
respect the customary obloquy lavished on that theory. It 
was for SchoUiug to propound a doctrine which should 
abolish these three indubitable defects. 

Schelling, however, is hard on the vulgar realist, and will 
not hear of sensigenous noumena, or an independent external 
world. **It is a mere delusion," he observes. '* that some- 
thing, we know not what, remains after denuding an object 
of all the predicates attaching to it." There is, for instance, 
no " tree in itself," beyond a bundle of attributes known 
or knowable as "tree," the popular doctrine being but a 
natural prejudice. So far he is in perfect accord with the 
idealism of Fichte. But now comes the contemplated 
advance. According to Schelling, Reason holds sway in no 
partial fashion; it is decipherable in the domains of mind 
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and object alike. Mind and object are of co-ordinaie atanding, 
equally real, equally rati-onnl. He posits, by way of "intel- 
lectual intuition," an Abflolnte Unity or Indifference of Mind 
and Object, Knowing and lieiug, as ground of all manifesta- 
tion. Of this Absolute, Nature is the rationality "projected 
into the unconscious." • Aa such it had a being of its own 
prior in time to the dawn of percipient individuals. On 
these lines objects are unripe uticonsrious intelligence. 
Nature, as Bruno had it, is an "incarnation of Divine 
Activity," though not of a Personal Deity. Time and apace 
arc not inexplicable forms, but mere modes in which the 
Absolute unfolds itself. Space is the expansive moment — 
activity mnning into the infinite. Time limits this activity ; 
failing it, the object would lose itself in the infinite. As 
limit and measure of space it stands as something negative 
to a positive. Matter which pulsates with life is the union 
of attractive and repulsive forces. Even it is seen to strive 
after regular shape, and with the stars is born the most 
wondrous number and geometry. Passing iuto organisms, 
Matter runs through higher and higher phases, each of these 
being the passage of the potential and dormant into the 
actual, Bvvanii ever becoming tvipyua, the essence of the 
Absolute revealing itaelf ever n^ore fully in the appearance. 
It is in the brain of animals that Nature first becomes 
conscious, in that of Man relluetivoly so. " It is hero," says 
Schelling, "that Nature first fully returns on herself, whence 
it is dear that Nature in primarily identical with that which 
is realized as consciousness and intelligence." In this 
way it is that he reconciles idealism with assertion of a 
world-order prior to cousciousneBs. To put the matter in 
another light — Nature, the objective real, is unconsoious 
reason or thought. Becoming conscions in man, this Nature 
is revealed in her true inner essence. No need henceforth to 
talk of noumeua as of dark mysteries defying the thinker. 
ConBciouanesB is reality, reality lit up with a lantern. The 
Noumenon can be only the phenomenon conceived at fully 
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* Tbia itcMit eiprpMion T borrow from Emt-r&on, vhoM tdMllsm rfcalU, 
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vrorld iu ijot imprcneeil <m\ ud Trom aioiuctit tu luomcot, but oonCrouU ut hy 
virtuo i>( tht) ujtttiuer of our oroation. 



known — known, that ia, as it obtains in full gorgeonsness of 
detail in this already half-seized Nature. I cannot perceive 
the innide of this stone or that tree ; but what I do perceive 
of these objects is valid and only needs supplemcfUinff, 
Fichte's formuln, *' The Ero is all." hns hecorae " All is the 
Ego" — Ideal-Realism gives way to Ileal-Idealiam. It is to 
be observed that these doctrines may be reconciled with two 
leading hypotheses of modern thought — that of mind and 
brain as subjective and objective faces of a unity, and that of 
matter as containing " the promise and potency of all 
terrestrial life."* Unfortunately, in the working out of his 
system, Schelling's language too often degenerated into 
jargon, a genetic deduction of Nature from abstractions 
being, indeed, beyond man*s skill to accomplish. But the 
fondamental doctrines possess a high interest, and ought 
properly to swallow up many of the loose monisms now rife. 

Into the detail of Schelling's thinking it is needless here 
to enter. He has five periods of shifting in his doctrines, and 
it ia his mediation of Hegel tiiat most interests. Hie method 
strays far from the speculative path. Its reliance on seizure 
of the Absolute by intellectual intuition, on the surprising of 
the activity whence consciousness — on lapse into the " indif- 
ference " of real and ideal within ourselves, — leads to dogma- 
tism, and accounts, doubtless, for the five periods. Like 
Plato, be kept liis insight for philosophers and left common 
sense ont in the cold. How happy are such thinkers ! Hegel 
required the whole Phenomenoloijy to exhibit the soul arriving 
at the Absolute which Bchelling starts with. 

One interesting development, however, must be noted — 
the doctrine of the Immemorial Beimj. In his later works, 
Schelliug abandons his former rationalism. lieason, he 
urges, is no nltimate^the ground of reality is f.j-tra -logical. 
In place of the Absolute Reason we get a dark mysterious 
Power more akin to will working with the certitude of in- 
stinct, and standing beliind God, now conceded as |>erBonal. 
The old Nature-philosophy is superseded and reality, as 
output of freedom, held to admit of no logically necessary 
deduction. The old abstract scheme of " putences " becomes 

* TyodaU. Prarided Iho Unity U ratioiudUed, anil not kit u ** Unknow- 
■ble." 
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unreal, and of value only as propaedentic. This etandpoint 
has a permanent interest. The Immemorial Bexnti is a re- 
action against formalism, against the view of the concept 
as ultimate. The opposites, Idealiem and Ht^alism, may yet 
find in it their complete solvent. 

Now, the old Niitnre-pbiloHophy appealed strongly to 
Hegel, who was an intimate friend of Schelling. It did for 
him in one department— the treatment of the object — very 
raueli what Kant with his categories and *' iK^roeptive under- 
standing " and Fichtfl with his deduction of the categories 
did in others. It gave him material for his comprelieuBive em- 
brace of thought. Still, Hegel does not hold to mind and object, 
ideal and real, as of co-ordinate standing in an Absolute; 
he recognized that Schelltng had invested a mere psychological 
distinction with undue worth. Hegel starts with no double- 
faced Absolute, but with the Idea (pure thought). This Idea 
externalized is Nature or tho real, and, in its regress out of 
Nature back into itself, mind, or the ideal. 

An initial criticism of this theory may be ventured, so far 
as it concerns the " object." Valuable as such idealism is, it 
requires an important supplement — a supplement which the 
secoud part of this work will seek to proiTer. As it stands, 
it is sadly obnoxious to criticism. Let me explain. We are 
assured that Nature returns on herself as consciousness. 
13ut empirically we know that Bot the whole organism 
but only part of the grey matter of the brain is directly 
"allied" with consciousness.* If, then, consciousness is 
"ripe" nature, the part of nataro so ripened is a part only 
of the brain. Why, then, are we conscious of an objective 
world instead of the cerebral processes ? Idealism cannot help 
us. The organism is held prior in space and time to the 
individual consciousness it passes into. It is itself an object 
among objects in the thought of the externalized Idea. IIow. 
then, in becoming conscious does it mirror outer objects, and 
not what consistency should lead us to expect — itself? 

And now we must pass to Hegel, and some additional re- 
marks may usefully mediate tho transition. Hegel's a/lvance 
on Schelling is this. Protesting against tho degeneration 

• Pu|>eniMrmal iiliontitnona, BQch as all^geJ by spiritiiats, etc., need not hora 
delay as. The uormiU workwUjr pbcnomena ure euoujjb for lu. 
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of Scbelling'B Absolute, he asserts that the Abaoluto is uot 
intleterminate substance but subject, t.r. spirit, autl that 
Hpirit, properly 8i)ettktnf^, only cmorgee as liesult. Tlio iibnil 
is not of coequal standing tivith the real, but itfl "truth" 
vhich embracuB and irauBcends it. Tho Idoa passing into 
exteriority or ita *'otbemefis" as Nature, returns into itself 
as spirit, as flower of intellectual and moral dovolopmcnt in 
individuals. The Absolute is thus no empty barrt-n iditntity 
or indiflFerence — it is the Idea actualized throwjU tiijtrrncfis 
in a process.* Schelling had suarod to it by way of intui- 
tion ; Hegel demands a science — a science with its aystom 
of stages of consciousness, the higher rising like high ntoun> 
tain ranges over the lower, and commanding the areas they 
occupy. And the Method ? It is the form of the SiMtcuIativa 
Method rounded oiT by a thoroughgoing rigorous Utaicctic, 
where the labour of the notion counts for everything, and 
" genial imagination " for nothing. A pure rationalism |)Qr- 
raeating all departments of Experience does battle with 
BcbeUing's lazy mysticism. 

The I*henomenolo/fy is a practical reply to Schelling. lU 
aim is to narrate how the soul (individual conncioUHneflii) 
passes on from sense-knowledge to the full pbilosophicat 
consciousness — the consciousness of identity of the real and 
ideal and of knowledge as absolute. As such a narrative, it 
assnmes reality present ; the soul as alreafly emergent from 
Nature and freely conversant with the actual. What in the 
spur which determioea the soul's advance, and what the 
stages traversed ? Here comes the much>dreaded Dialectical 
Uetbod, of which a prefatory notice is requisite. In 8cli«t* 
ling*s scheme of the potenoea f a triply articulated rhythnwal 
I maoement had been mooted — a oontinoooa pasMge from ooa 
poteDoe to another, and from ihis to their indiiferencc — a« 
groand of development, of actualizing of the itoUuiiMl. 
Fiehte's morement of Theais, An t i thcw s, and SjBthana will 

* BSkm, I Wmvc. i» to b* wliirf with thm Im kIImh «f tUt 
OoA.^mjm. ia aatmi tfMi waij m tat >iWn||iiii tihiiiW toM «tt 

t P I II ff 1 1 hamwMhmm *»f^tmmt,0wta^ ta amif^t^af ^ At 
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be reoalled, and its Buhjectivt^ chara<!ter, perhaps, noted. 
Now, Hegel perfects wliat be finds in tlieae writers, Plato and 
others. Seeking for the oore^ the dynamic principle of 
Thought, he lights on a triple articulation, the momouts of 
which are afiirmation, uegatiou and reufUrinatiou with en- 
riched content. The kernel he finds in an " immanent 
negativity" or oontradiction which is the ground of advanc-e, 
the very soul of the world-niarcli. Hegel Bees in the Idea or 
Concept the priue of alt reality, and holding, too, that the 
concept moves by way of contradiction or dialectically— 
by negation of its "other" and return into itself enriched — 
he draws the natural inference. The Concept, Reason, or 
Idba (henco the world and the individual), is arftuilized h/ 
tliaiectical process. Thus the "fiiu " of the ancient sceptics 
shows as the Universal Reason itself. As for the Dialectic 
Methoil, it is really the actaalizing proeess in its direct logical 
march. This march is aeneed by Hegel, not as an outjtidc 
»pectatort or mere siOfjef.tire dreamer — a Sehelling eyeing an 
abstract Absolute or a Fichte spinning dreams, — but as one 
immersed in the very becoming of the lleason. 

For the soul, also, dialectic shapes the route. All stages 
from the sensuous immediateness of fact onward develop 
their contradictious, driving the soul on to others, and these 
again drive it to others till the grand finale is reached. 
Those stages cannot he traversed by each individual ; but 
then Hegel is discussing not contingent Smiths or Joneses, 
but the "imiversal individual " that stands for Humanity — 
the thought of the self-thinking Concept — itself. The chief 
are those of conseiotisness, aflf-convfiomufss, and absolute con- 
adoueness. Each stage and sub-stage carries forward the 
lower stage it transcends, and lives through the very contrast. 
It is a far cry to the Absolute. The first glance at the object 
does not even seize a manifold, but is mere blurred imme- 
diateness of sense. Thence lies the way through the stand- 
points of direct sensuous imraediateness, the full perceptive 
consciousness, science, art, religion, to the goal where know- 
ledge knows itself as absolute, and the Idka or Conchpt 
consciously clasps rea!it3' as the dialcctically niudiatcd revela- 
tion of itself. Thus thcAbaolute is crown of a system of stages — 
a comphied sj'othesis of successive contradictory standpoints. 
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To term it, as ordinarily done, this or that hypostatiaed aspeot 
of reality, "force," "matter in motion," "abstract mind," 
" abeolnte motion," etc., is ridiculous. To be this alone is not 
to be the that^ which equally demands explanation, and cannot 
be exorcised. As completed truth, the Absolute must contain 
evetything, make abstraction of nothing. On the plane of 
the World-Mind as of the individual, Reason has to weld all 
the antitheses which Understanding fixes and isolates. " The 
Truth lies in the whole," proclaims Hegel — in a universal 
relativity of standpoints subsisting through each other. The 
Bpeoific stages of Art, Science, History, Philosophy, etc., are 
ail alike abstract and unreal per ae. It is only as interlocked 
moments of the regress of the Idea into itself that they 
possess true significance. The Concept is prius, and the 
Absolute simply the Totality of what the Concept reveals itself 
to be. 
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CHAPTER X. 



HBGEL. 

HAViNa noticed the prelade, let ub glance at the system itself. 
A BUmmary, and es]>ecial]y a succinct one, of its doctrines is 
no pronxising task. According, indeed, to Stirling, Hegelianisi 
is "not a mere theory or intellectual view, or a collection of 
theories or intellectual views, but an orgauon . . . through^ 
which passed, the individual soul finds itself on a new cleva* 
tion and with new powers."* Now, this is undoubtedly true, 
and no one admits it more fully than 1 do. There is a Bavour 
of the Hierophant about the Master. We may reject the 
formaliHt ideaUsm, the abstract notional dialectic — nay, the 
Itfgical Idea itself; but for all that Hegel once understood^ 
works a revolution. The celebrated distinction between thfl 
Literature of Power and the Literature of KnowUdrfe holds 
hero if anywhere. Not the specific thoughts, but the reach, 
attitude, force, and thoroughness of the thinker most trans- 
form us. The attempt to pass beyond him in this work, 
proceeds through the door ho opened. Any criticisms hero 
advanced are overshadowed by the indebtedness in question. 

The VkcntnneR'dfigy plunges into ready-made reality; this 
reality the System has to retrace in the forms of abstract 
thinking. £y way of Dialectic it will deduce this from its 
beginnings and conduct it to its goal — the Idea as actual andJ 
absolute. Now, tho triple movement of Dialectic determines* 
the divisions of the system and the eubdivisions of the 
divisions in their turn. As d3maraic jtHnciplc of actiudizintj. 
Dialectic is all -pervasive. Keality is unfolding synthesis of 
relatives. All that is real is rational ; the Logical is basement, 

* SeerH of He^. i. 10. 
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Stories, and roof of the vast whole of Experience. To the 
first moment of Dialectic (affirmation, in-itBolfneea, theeis, 
bare position) answers tlie liegetian Logic ; to tho second 
(negation, for-itselfnesK, antithesis), the Philosophy of Nature ; 
to the tliird (re-aOirmation by negation of tho last, but through 
it, in and for itseifuess, synthesis), tho Philosophy of Spirit 
or Mind. Logic has as subject-matter the dialectieally knit 
forms of thought as implicit in tho Idea ere time and finite 
individuals come to be. This Logic muBt be diBtiuguishcd 
from that known as "formal" and that of the empirical 
school of Mill. Formal logic, as founded by Aristotle, wtaiids 
for Hegel as a mere natui-al history of the Unite thinking 
of individuals. It is empirical, and its watchword is ever 
Cousistennj — the formulas of Identity, Contradiction, and 
excluded Middle are sacrosanct for it. Similarly in regard 
to Mill ; his Logic is a science of the attainment of inffrred 
truth, more especially directed to proof. It, too, is obviously 
empirical, at once the crutch and record of finite individual 
thinking. For Hegel Logic is Ontology; it probes tho very 
heart of the universe. Its forms are the souls of reality, 
while from contradiction, the " immanent negativity " of 
Keason, flows the movement whereby this said reailiy beeonus* 
Taken no doubt by itself, Logic is a shadowland ; for what are 
, empty forms ? Still, these forms are to be viewed abstractly, 
10 that their immanent connections may stand out the clearer. 
Bo much for a prefatory glance at Logic. Philogophy of 
, A'aCurtr, again, deals with the Idea passing from in-itselfness 
(into externality to itself — into the Oartpov^ or "other," of the 
original mdf-xdentifal system of forms.* Here, again, we meet 
the categories under changed names adapt«d to their now 
concrete embodiment (though the order of discussion is not 
quite the same). In nattu-e we have the complete break-up 
of the Idea into the ** many " of space and time — into the 
wilderness of contingent indefinitely varied particularity. 
.Here no uniform logical connections of categories are trace- 
^able; often, indeed, no logical order at all seems to obtain. 
Hearing this, ve may ask. And how, then, is this many- 



* This doctrine of tlM**o(bc!r" which hu ecmfiued m m»Aj^ fbundi oo Um 
I dtmleetic tif uoiiama ■• txpoondttl by Plato. If this u borne {b miiid kll vill Im 
Irk&r. 
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Bided intractable Nature to be edaced from categories at all ? 
The answer is> that there lies latent to the categories an inner 
multiplicity which in their "otbemess" as Nature somehow 
becomcH manifest. Empirical objects would be thus a concre- 
tion of bare thought. This is the only explanation of the sense 
manifold, of the "matter" or stufif dotermined by thought, 
that Hegel was able to advance. Now, we can indicate 
two remote sources of this view—Plato and Kant Plato's 
Supreme Idea contained subordinate archetypal Unitary 
ideas which, it was said, appeared as if hroken int^ a 
VMnijold in their shadowy copies in the sense-world. No 
doubt Plato's Ideas were mere hypostatized qualities and 
clasa^names, and so far the analogy fails us. i3ut the sag- 
gestiveness of the poBition is evident Kant^ again, had 
spoken of a perceptive undentandinff as possible ground of 
categories and sense-manifold alike. Xiight, then, at last! 
Hegel's Logical Realism has proposed to itself the task of 
making all rational, and in the accomplishment of this aim 
the alogical or "blind" elements of reality are tucked away 
cosily into the categories. That the categorios of Quality, 
Quantity, and so on crystallize into the detailed malii- 
plicity of Nature is a strange, a very strange contention, but ^J 
the road to it seems decipherable. Kant's category-doctrine, ^H 
it may be said, has been pushed to absurdity; but, if so. the 
absurdity was latent in the original structure. 

Nature, in the higher organisms, passes into consciousness, 
and with this emergenoc deals the Philosophy of Mind. It mast 
be obsorved that Hegel derives the timo-cuntcnt of any given 
personality from Experience. The primal sonse-fiold has been ^, 
described as " bare mind which we may compare to the cbaoa ^^ 
that contains the world, in that it contains in wild confusion ^ 
the elements of the cosmos as yet untouched by the Demi- 
urge." • In the individual, or rather the aggregate of indi- 
viduals or the world-mind, the order of the categories, tumbled 
out of shape in Nature, is restored, under, however, the richer 
forms which the transition has mediated. It is held that 
direct outer and ixmer Experience are the sources of all con- 
crete knowledge, — the said Espcrience beiug thrust on us by 
the category-churning Idea, — and that once lodged in our 
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ideas tbis raw concrete knowledj^o gets dialecticallj trans- 
muted till absolute kiiowlcdge reveals itself. No friend of 
science need uecesBarily prescribe Hegelianism. Duly guarded 
it would seek to re-read the given, the phenomenon, not to 
dictate to it — certain aberrations of the Master notwithstand- 
ing. It may even be urged that the vehemently " positive " 
followers of Comle are not bo far removed from the system 
.s some of us are apt to think. Sht^dworth Hodgson has 
pointed out some notable analogies between Hegel and the 
Preuch thinker. " There is, first, the similarity of Kegel's 
bsolute Mind and Oomte's Vrax Grand Eire, or Hnraanity, 
each of which is the concomitant result, if 1 may so speak, 
of the evolution of the world-history; each of which is per- 
vonified as a single individual; and each of which is the 
object of di\'ine honours; and these three points of similarity 
suppose several minor ones. Then, again, there is the pro- 
prmtsiou by triplets in Hegel, in which the first member is 
the till aich, the last the an uml J'ilr sick, and the middle the 
transition between them ; while the last stage, when reached, 
throws back light upon the nature of both the previous stages, 
not understood before they bad produced their results. To 
this answers Comte's doctrine of a triple stage lu the actual 
^^ history of all development, the middle of which is but a 
^H transitional state which cannot be judged of till the last stage 
W has been reached, for which it was a preparation. For instance, 
I in the fields of the intellectual, the active, and the affective 
I functions of man, tliree stages may be observed. In the first, 
I the fictlve, the abstract, and the positive stage ; in the second, 
f the conquering, the defensive, and the industrial ; and in 
L the third, the domestic, the civil, and the universal." * I 
I would add, however, that in preaching a coarse materialistic 
theory of consciousness as function of *' brain," Comte mas- 
querades, with many others of hits empiricist kith and kin, as 
an unconscious metaphysician, one of the ^pe which has to be 
told what it is doing. 

Before tracing category -connections in the Logic, we mast 

say something more of the Dialectic, which gives Logic its 

movement and concreteness. And first as to the Law of 

Contradiction. Elsewhere I have treated this as a formula 

* Time and Bpaae, p. 339. 
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securing conaistency in name-using. But wliat of the experi- 
ence whence this useful rule is generalized ? Here the 
opposition will he warmer. Any given particular subject of 
judgment A is not, it is urgtxl, B. Such distinction is neces- 
sary for judgment — there cannot be two indistinguishable 
oonoepts, this is the core of the Leibnitzian " Principle of India- 
ceruibles." To this it may he replied that abstract contradiction 
is nonscnso. tbat Judgment is a relation^ and that but for this 
relation, this synthesis of antitheses, no distinction whatever 
could exist for conscIousnesB. Treating of the combination 
and contrast of concepts, Plato points out that every concept 
thought antithetically may be termed existent in respect of 
itself, \,e. the sHf-idfrdifttl term of the antitbesiB as ordinarily 
singled out, non-existent in respect of the implicated '* other" 
concept. These concepts, at once existent and non-existent, 
are an essential presupposition of his Dialectic. By Plato, too, 
as by Hegel, Non-Beijig, as a dijtermirtate concept is viowed 
as having as good a claim to reality as Being — the two all- 
embradng concepts are mutually constitutive, and the search 
for and resolution of antitheses thus inspired becomes the 
method of philosophy. Quitting this speculative empyrean, we 
note that Bain himself, prince of cmpii*ical thinkers, is on this 
count within easy bail of the Hegelians. Thus the two sides 
of consciousness "mutually constitute rarh other*' in quite 
dialectical fashion.* ** When we think of heat we have tacit 
reference to cold : when we think of 'up * we have a tacit 
reference to * down." To pass into the contrary coguition in 
these cases is merel}^ to reiurse the order of the couple, to make 
cold the explicit and heat the implicit clement." Kelativity 
rules thinking.t We come, then, to this. An XJnrdated 
identity U an impossible conception.^ Some may object that 
while such identity is impossible in the convej^t, it may be 
possible in the "faets** — tbat these latter as ''things in 
themselves " may poRsess some sort of irrelative self- 
contained identity. Without examining this view, I may 
point oat that at any rate In a Hegelian regard it is irrelevant. 

• /.o.M>. i. 255. 

t Mental and Moral SHenet. p. 100. 

t Etcn the «iti-fIegelioii Ilamlltnn cy>ne«J©i thftt tho relation of Identity 
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Hegel is absolate idealist, and, furthermorp, his idealism 
hinges solely on a notional or conceptual dialectic. 

in rejecting the onesidedness of the mere formal-logical 
law of contradiction, we may add two necessary riders : 
(1) that this rejection by no means commits us to the proce- 
dure adopted hy Hegel, who assigns au immanent movement 
to concepts by way of self-negation into opposites, and, indeed, 
like Plato, rides the unfortunate concept to death ; (2) that 
liny show of complete reversal of the law of contradiction must 
be illusory. A in only By so far oji li niaken U A — that is the 
point I stop at. As a rule attention, working by interest, 
singles out one term in such a relation and invests it with 
an unreal isolatedness, which latter the " law *' takes over 
uncritically. That is all. The statement that the law of 
contradiction is through and through invalid would obviously 
refute itself. 

The Dialectical Method in its perfected form does not 
confront tis before the time of Hegel. But of foretastes and 
sidegleams of the dialectical attitude there are many, while 
in Plato the approximation to the great German abstractionist 
is Htriking. The flnx which the Method feeds on was at an 
early date emphasized by the Hindus in their doctrine of the 
shifting Muya. It was also adverted to by the Buddhifit 
reformers, who, for the most part at any rate, viewed the 
universe as a series of titeeting moments or appearances. The 
reported utterance of Gautama himself is noteworthy. Hear 
him on Being and Becoming : " This world, Kaccana, 
generally proceeds on a duality ; on the ' It is ' and the ' It 
is not.' But. Kaccana, whoever perceives in truth and 
wisdom how things originate in the world, in his eyes there is 
no * It is not * in this world. Whoever, Kaccana, perceives in 
troth and wisdom liow things pass away in this world, in his 
eyes there is no 'It is ' in this world. ... * Everything is,* 
this is the one extreme, Kaccana ; ' Everything is not,' this 
is the other extreme. The perfect one, Kaccana, remaining 
far from these extremes proclaims the truth in the middle." " 
The vavra pti, the " No man can twice enter the same river " 
of Heracieitas, proclaim that reality is a coming and going, 
a coutiDuoae passing into new forms of things which apart 

* Cited from Oldeaberg't Buddha, 
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from the passing are not. For HeradeitiiH the world ia % 
contra dietary unity of beiug and nou-being as becoming. 
On a lower cosmological level be most interestingly lieraldB 
Hegel on several counts — Hegel, indeed, baring acknowledged 
the absorption of Heraeleitus' main positions into his system. 
The symbolic *' Fire '' and the Idea have marked analogies ; 
while the views that strife is father of all things, that be- 
coming is always born of warring tendencies, that cosmic 
nnit^' proper only consists in the fusion of the opposites into 
which unity has split, etc., have each their later counter- 
parts. With Zcno the Elcatic (Aristotle's *' father of Dia- 
lectic"), Dialectic such as ordinarily receives the name took 
its rise. Dialectit^ as here used means the art of conversation 
or debate directed to truth, and more especially philosophical 
truth. Aristotle speaks of it as the "art of disputation," * 
and observes that the older dogmatic Greek thinkers knew 
nothing of it. Zeno's dialectic had for its aim positive truth, 
the vindication of Eleatic thinking by refutation of opposing 
theories and objections. But this prosecution of positive 
truth was no essential of its practice. Thus the later 
Sophistic Dialectic was negative, and, where it impinged 
on philosoph3% attacked **1 pretensions to a grasp of "ob- 
jective " truth, destroying, we might say, almost for destruc- 
tions* sake. Certitude paled before it. The Socratic Dialectic, 
again, made for a revival of certitude mainly with an etliical 
end, rt'8ciiing concepts or notiuus from tlio confusion of vulgar 
thinking by way of the famous " irony " and rigid definition. 
'* Universaltt " thus attained were proffered as the core of 
particulars, the heart of presented reality. With Plato 
Dialectic is a Logic which, like that of Hegel, is also a Meta- 
physic or Ontology, or, at any rate, frequently regarded as 
^uch. It is the Science of Kterual and Immutable Noumeua. 
This may seem a strange outcome of an art of fostering 
knowledge by way of disputation ; the transition, however, 
is this. Competent conduct of disputatiun meant for Plato 
competent thinking, and competent thinking concerns the 
"uniting" and "separating" of determinate concepts or 
notions — of the Uuiversals that he had taken from Socrates, 
extended and liypostatized as Unitary Archetypal Ideas. By 

J(0fa|A., iii. 2. 
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instructing ua in tlie art of "uniting" and "separating*' 
these notions, and of sahonlinating the lower to the higher, 
Dialectic finally reduces the manifold to the unity of pure 
thought — of that Supreme Idea, which, eternal and immutable, 
contrasts so forcibly with the unreal and contradictory shows 
uf sense. Seeing that Dialectic conducts to this goal it is 
Ontology^ or at the lowest estimate the indispensable mL*thod 
of Ontolog}'. So much for Plato, whose treatment of Con- 
cepts has proved tlie ban© of succeeding metaphysicians, and 
the foe, while nominally the frieud, of those who strive 
for Reality. Platonism is the apotheosis of the abstract 
reason, the direst source of abstraction-philosophies that the 
world ever knew. From the notional -dialectical standpoint 
Aristotle is, perhaps, not so noteworthy, liis l>ias is ana- 
lytical on the whole rather than sjiithctical — it ia the plump 
particular fact, not the rarefied notion that first arrests his 
thought. His system, however, is a spiritual Beromiu/i quite 
Hegelian in type — "matter "as in-it8el£ueas or potentiality 
passing continually into "form" or actuality, each form 
being matter for a new form, and so on up to pure spirit. 
The intrusion of an awkward dualism mars, however, this 
fabric. The Neuplatonists, again, though they recognize 
Plato's Dialcutic, seem aware of the sterility of notions, for 
they duly subordinate it to Ecstasy. Of Dialectic in Kaut, 
Fichte, and Schelling we have previously seen traces, its 
emergence in the two last-named being prominent. Hegel's 
treatment of it will now bo appreciated with facility. He 
accepts the Univenal Flux — it is Reason's own progress, 
not as with Plato an unreal show, but the very real 
manifestation of Spirit itself in time. And of this Spirit, 
which for him is pure thought, a conceptuai, notional 
privt, his Method is the movement formulated in abstract 
symbols. The movement is dialectical, thought dynamic ; 
every notion in the process of its development gives birth to 
its opposite, and on fusion with the latter re-emerges on a 
higher and more concrete level. No negation is complete, 
the stage transcended being carried on always, however, with 
a novel determination or import. The search for antitheses 
and their resolution — notional analytic-synthetic procedure — 
is upheld its the grand all-revelatory MelUod. \'n.\Xx*iV\».Waifi. 
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Dialogaes Dialectic nppearft as reducer of the manifold to 
unity; here it prodiiceH the muDifold as well, while, uuUke 
Plato, whose reduction gets more and more abstract and 
barren as it procei^ds, Hegel professes to lead np in this way 
to the concrete actuality of the Absolute as emergent here and 
now. In pursuance of this task all the great epochal prob- 
lems of philosophy stand for him as appeals to reconcile : i.e. 
nnite in a higher unity, antitheses or differences. The Abso- 
lute Idea itself is fruit only of the reconciling of nature and 
mind. The Idea is articulated as Abstract Self- identical 
Tfnity, negation of this by advent of a plural "other," and 
finally as concrete unity-in-plurality and id entity -in-differ- 
ence, wherein it reaffirms itself with a richer content. The ■ 
march in question must not, however, be misconceived. 
Theory of knowledge views it not as a time-procesB hut »\ih 
specie aternitutis. Moments discrete for as are for it together. 
The tail of the serpent is in the serpent's month. 

A glance at the Logic. The mothod of searching for and 
transcending untithcsos is applied with striking effect to the 
Categories ; the result being the presentment of a logically 
knit system of jmre thought, self-propulsion of the Category 
being the master clue. Answering to the triply articulated 
Dialectic are three divisions of the Logic, and these, again, 
have three Bubdivisions. The throe former answer to the 
Idea, the externali^.ed Idea, and the Idea as Absolute, and 
comprise the doctrines of Being, Essence, and Notion. The 
first categories treated of in the Doctrine of Being are those 
of Quality, Beincj, Bfcomiitfi, Imhpcnihni Being or State, 
Being as such is wholly indeterminate, and passes forthwith 
into its opposite Nothing. Being and Nothing, indeed, as 
equally indeterminate per se^ are "the same" and as such 
pats i?tto one another at once. The becoming which ensues 
is doublefaced. Passage of Nothing into Being is origination, 
of Being into Notliing disappearance, — the "coming and 
going" pervasive of iieality — and the synthesis or indiffer- 
ence of origination and disappearance is Independent State, 
the rudely definite immediateness of the that or limited 
quality. This rudely indivuluated or independent State is, 
however, only what it is hy r^erence to wiutt it is not — is One 
onJjr so i&T as it is not Many other implicutfd Oufeft. These, 
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in respect of their ono-ness are One, a One 
dial^cticaUy implicative of Many- This identity overriding all 
qnalitative differenccA is Quantity. Quantity, again, has two 
aspects — it is viewable as discrete and continuous, and these 
aspects, again, are identical in difference as they cannot be 
thonght save by way of one another. Not to pursue this 
dialectic in detail, we may indicate the categories as pure 
Quantity, definite quantity and! (intensive) degree. Degree, 
when we unfold its meaning, brings us back to Quality, and 
Quality and Quantity duly collapse as Measure, Thus closes 
the Doctrine of Being or Consciousness in its immcdiateness. 
In the second division of the Logic — the doctrine of 
E^ence — Being is carried forward from its vague primal 
immediateneBS to ever more concrete determinations. Here it 
is made clear how the old Thing-in-ItsuU is to be treated — 
it is not alien to thought, but the product of thought in its 
necessary dialectical development. It is impracticable to 
summarize this portion of the Logic with any hope of 
intelligibihty. The Categories of "essence" and "pheno- 
menon," together with the familiar ones of substance and 
accident, causality and reciprocity, fall within it. Their 
domain answers in the notional system of pure thought to 
that of the concrete world with its/ii//y related and externally 
posited objects. In the third division, or the Doctrine of 
the Notion, are deduced by the same one analytic -synthetic 
method the Categories of the Subjective Notion, apprehension, 
or the ordinary concept, judgment, and syllogism, those 
mediating a richer interpretation of objects ; "Mechanism,** 
binding these in an external mechanical manner ; " Chemism,'* 
giving to these seemingly indifferent objects an inner 
relatedness, and " Design," unveiling a purpose realizing 
itself in the objective aggregate itself; and, lastly, those 
mediating the Idea in its completeness — to wit, viewed 
successively as life, knowledge, and unity of mind and 
object. Hero at last the Idea is revealed as an ideal whole, 
embracing in itself and as itself the multiplicity of antagonisms, 
and yet only revealed through these transcended antagonisms. 
Tlie categories of mechanism, chemism, design, etc., recall 
the regulative "Ideas" by which Kant's Rca.son unifies the 
loose mcntaJ experiences supplied to il, ao^e VtiaX V«t^ ^& 
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elsewhere everything with Hegel is deduced hy a frigid logic. 
Inasmnch as the " Doctrine of the Notion '* transcends, while 
including the two previous divisions — being these and some- 
thing more — it is termed hy him their " truth." 

In Xature the notional dialectical whole just traced negates 
its abstractness. The Idea opposes a crass "other" to itself," 
the arena of contingency, disjunction, inarticulateness, but 
still moving ever on to a goal — the emergence of conscious 
individuals. Hegel is here seen at his worst. He rejects, it 
would seem, Evolution, not merely the modem form of the 
doctrine, but the notion of any development by gradations 
out of this crass " other '* itself. All such development is 
grounded in the Idea which still maintains itself in the back- 
ground. The irrntional factor troubles bim, and is not to be 
exorcised by resort to a category of the Contingent. Paulogism 
is in a quandary, as Bcbelling, Schopenhauer, and Yon 
HaHmann alike have indicated. The main moments, how- 
ever, are these. Of the categories, the Quantity group comes 
first. In Mecluinics the outof-itseifness of Nature is most 
vividly expressed, though in gravity matter swings back even 
here to unity, and the oi-dering of stellar motions, etc., shows 
the Logical. All here is quantitative. In these more indeter- 
minate forms (which answer to Doctrine of Being) we have 
mathematical and mechanical categories, "time," "space," 
" matter, and motion,'* and Absolute Mechanics as revealed 
in construction of the stellar and planetary cosmos. In 
Physics the qualitative aspects are treated of — the genera! 
forms of matter, earth, air, etc., the relative, elasticity, 
cohesion, etc., and the special, metals, etc. — while the swing 
back to unity manifests in these more or less definite forms. 
In Orrjiitiifg the inorganic negates while preserving itself,t 
rimning through three stages — that of the geological organism, 
that of the vegetable organism, and that of the animal 
organism. In the last, in animals proper, the Idea awakes; 
and in man comes more and more fully to itself, providing 
rhilosophy of Mind or Spirit with its true provender. And 

* ObaerTo tliroDchout the Flato&ic labour of the Notiom, iDtcUectualicm 
dominateH every pLosf of Iht' By^teiu. 

t The dialccLicaJ ilux fiiidH vivid «X|>rce8lou iu Ibi? aDitnnI bodv, tlie 

Jirolo]ilBsm of whicb, as uq cmiuC'Ut ftaraut litta aciid, muft die etmtinmtu^jf thai 
t may tivf. 
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here, of necessity, oxur old friend the Phm<im<no(*y^y finds its 
niche as a Bta^e arooni; other stances. Into thiB VHst discus- 
sion it is netidlesa to entor at length, as the "secret" of 
Hegel has heen grasped, so far as is requlKiio for our purpose. 
Suffice it to say that we are hore carried throiigh thu full 
roanding-off of the World-Mind in all its wondrous depurt- 
inenta. The chief moments are Suhjective Mind, with the 
divisions. Anthropology, Phenomenology, Psychology; Objec- 
tive ^find, T.r. Spirit actualized in rights, morals, and social 
polity, culminating in the concrete Ethical Idea or State, and 
Ahsolnte Mind, their truth, articulated as Art, Religion, and 
the self-seizing thought of the Idea. The treatment of the 
Liberty problem must be noticed. Here also a triplicity of 
articulation obtains. Hegel contends that in the sphere of 
the Subjective Mind wo have the Abstractly' free ; in that 
of the individual controlled by Objective Mind, necessity; 
while in the synthesis Absolute Mind wo have freedom 
realized consciously in a higher unity. It is there seen that 
the objective mind giving the content of morality is no other 
than the manifestation of the free Idea, which spontaneously 
originates limitations, and by their mediation attains to a 
higher level, along with which freedom also reappears trans- 
muted. Kant placed Freedom in a mystic sphere beyond 
experience ; Hegel realizes Freedom through esperience. But 
in neither case does a true individual freedom emerge : for in 
Kant the noumenal ego is alone free ; in Hegel the "Idea" 
liorries along individuals just as a wind does sandgrains, 
with the difference that here the sandgrains come at last to 
see that they and the wind are identical. If we can posit no 
numerically different Egos, no spontaBcity of initiative within 
the empirical, there is no Freedom worth the trouble of moral 
psychology to waste words upon. Determinism backed by 
noumenal Egos or a self-realizing "pure thought*' is no 
more significant to the Libertarian than it is as explained by 
a Biichner. 

Hegelianism when its founder died was at the zenith of its 
repute, and miist still be held the most imposing system in 
liistory. But the dialectic it preached was illustrated in its 
own disruption. Hegel himself professed Theism — nay, 
adhered to the Christian faith which for him was "Absolute 
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Religion." * True his Theism sounds strange, and his Cbria 
tiauity even stranger; but, hh against a shallow enlighten- 
ment, they served as a useful protest. This conserTatism 
was defended by the 80-ealled Hegelian Uight, for which 
Theism, Freewill, persistence of the individual after death 
were essentials. The revolt agaiuut these Ueliefn generated 
the Hegelian Left, and the history of this movement is one 
of commanding interest. It extended into politics, economics, 
as well as the biblical and general philosophical domains. 
Marx and Lassalle the socialists, Herzen and Bakunin the 
protagonists of Anarchism, the nihilist Tchernyachewsky, the 
Tubingen biblical critics, Bruno Bauer, Ruge, Feuerbach, and 
many others are of interest in these regards. Hegel, indeed, 
was a veiled prophet, a portent of wondrous significance. A 
mild-mannered man may unwittingly di'op a match and con- 
sign a city to flames. Hegel, the conservative, set a mighty 
conflagration agoing, and the effects of his thinking have yet 
to fully declare themselves. 

Onr concern here lies with philosophy. What, then, of 
the Hegelian Theism to start with ? Has the Idea a con- 
sciousness apart from individuals or not ? That it has, our 
neo-Hegelians in England will probably for the most part 
assert. But a god who is "pure" thought, the unity of 
*' inteUigible" categories^ a " matterlesa " actuality — is a 
very hard doctrine to recognize. Categories unembodied in 
Nature are formal and utterly unreal, a realm, as Hegel tells 
UB, of "shadows." No filling, no particularity, no "other," 
where are the conditions of the concrete synthesis demanded ? 
Reference to tho possibility of Experience is futile, for an 
•' Unconscious " such as Von Hartmann's will serve just as 
well as this deity. Nay, it will serve far better, for that an 
alien consciousness reveals himself as "me" is the oddest 
of odd conceptions. 

Professor Green has urged that self-consciousness " never 
began, because it never was not. It is the condition of there 
being such a thing as beginning or end." f Here the Experi- 
ence argument is in evidence. In answer to such a standpoint, 

• Uef;et upholds Jesus ao tho rpffirmer who first roTeiiM tlmtOot) w roan nml 
iniin is liod— Is it historicolly trno that imy bul-Ii dootriiio wiu tnnght l>r him? 
And, if it were, nre the lesMDs of the graad old UpanuhaUt to bo overlooked? 

t Protrjjomeno to Ethia, p. 119. 
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one of the ablest of the radicals bred by Hegel, Belfort Bax, 
puts the query : " Is this thought- unity from which Eant [and 
Hegel] starts really ultimate ? . , . Is pure thought subject? 
Doc* not coRsciousm'AS prt'.guppnsi^ that irk'u^h becomes conaciotu ? 
... Is not thia nltimate / distinguishable from its tkinkifigf 
We believe it is. , . . The synthetic unitj* of the consciouB- 
ness. the logical element, presapposes the alogical element, 
the / or the principle which becomes unified." * And in the 
revolt against mere formalism, be deciphers the significance 
of the original Hegelian Left. Cbalybtius is also of thia 
opinion. In a work on the Probleni of Itcality, Belfort Bax 
fitrengtbens his position. I do not profess to accept his 
advnnce on Hegel in full — his doctrines of categories and 
feeling, of the Logical and Alogical, his absorption of scien- 
tific materialism, — but in this regard he has fnirly made out 
bis case. Not consciousness, but a Suhject which becomes con- 
ficiousness, is the requisite of philosophy. This doctrine, how- 
ever, is of old standing in Hindu philosophy, is poetically 
.championed by Schopenhauer, and definitely advanced in 
the Immemorial Being of Schelling. It is worked out pro- 
Tifiionally in this work. Keality will be hero exhibited as 
the Metaconsciotis in its becoming, and an attempt made to 
plumb the main enigmas of life on this basis. 

Then comes the question as to whether the individual 
n persists — to my thinking one of far greater importance. It 
[matters nothing to us whether Theism is true or not, sup- 
\ posing we perish helplessly with our organisms. Now 
Hutchison Stirling, that grand old champion of Hegel, will 
have it that his master was for the persisteuce. True, Hegel 
could not "compete with Swedenborg, nor introduce us into 
actual experience of a future state," but still he was loyal 
to the larger ho(je. Why, then, did he not si>eak out — nay, 
shout BO momentous a belief from the housetops ? Why is 
there need for hunting up stray passages from his works 
which seem to favour it ? I suspect that Hegel knew better 
than to speak out ; his system cannot stand this load. It 
is a popular mistake to believe that idealists are all for 
the "soul" and materialists all against it — many idealists, 
e^, Belfort Bax, deny that the individual persists, many 

* Handbook U> the Uiatoryof Pkikm^*^, pp. 345, 346. 
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materialists — and the cruder among spiritiats are often this, 
r^arding "bouI" or "eonscioufflieas" as an object — affirm 
the contrary. Hegelians are in this fix. IJ indirulwd am* 
BcioustmsK IS orffaniittn aware of iudft and this consciousness 
comes into beintj iiith the organism, ivaxinff and icanintj icith i/, 
the case for persistence is desperate. The organism, hence the 
individual, is mere point in a flax coming and going in time. 
It is as necessitating this view that the Hegelian idealism 
is disastrous. Eluewhoro, in proflfering my subjective-objec- 
tive idealism, I have endeavoured to rethink this problem, 
and rescue the individual from the universal. 

As sacrificing the individual, Hegelianism is implicitly 
pesHimist. The terrible drama of history, the bloodstained 
pages of Nature "red in tooth and claw," the martyrdom of 
eonseious creatures — all is lost sight of in the face of the 
ruthless Idea. For Hegol the universal is everything, the 
individual nothing — he is worse even than Fichte, who held 
at least to a future life. There seems only one hope for 
Hegelians, viz. that the Idea may yet gather up all creatures 
into its bosom, rock thorn in delirious blessedness, and atone 
with Nirvanic joys for the crime of this gory universe. It 
is the idea of Henan: "We imagine a state in which every- 
thing would terminate alike in a sole conscious centre ... in 
which the idea of a personal deity would be a truth. A Being 
omniscient and omnipotent might be the last term of the 
deific evolution, whether we conceive bim as rejoicing in all 
(all also rejoiciog in him), according to the dream of the 
Christian mysticism, or as an individuality acquiring a 
supreme strength, or as the orttcmne of tens of thousands o/ 
Ijeings, as the harmony, the total voice of the universe. The 
universe would be thus coiismwnated in a single organized 
being, in whose infinity wouhl he gathered up millions and million^a 
of lives, past avd present at the. same time." * A majestic and 
sublime vista! But, granted this Nirvanic bliss, could the 
miseries of man be retrospectivtly blotted out? could the 
writhing of the crushed worm, the struggles of the snake- 
seized deer be annulled ? Would this unit survive as a frog- 
consciousness and that as a Shakespere; or, if developed 
into angels, would they solve the problem of their respective 
* IHahguti Philo»ophique*t p. 125, ct seq. 
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aUotznoiits of cxperionce? Would the Rhaetly mockery of 
the "contingency" of the individual be flung to them — ont- 
comc both of a trivial lust of box. Soorco oouid the rider 
of Benan secure Hegel (or optimism. 

Hegers ovvn optimism is a poor thing. Good is reached 
tlirough the negative moment of evil ; each stage developing 
its own pessimism, another transcendmg it, and so on. This, 
80 far as it goes, is true insight, but the worst of it is that 
the optimist stages are themselves shockingly sad. Pain 
exceeds pleasure in amount even m these, however aatie- 
factory they are in relation to darker forerimners. No — the 
only hope for man is an eudffimonism heytmd, hut emhracingt 
his pretmt cxp^rienci:4. The question is, Can metaphysic in 
all honesty concede it ? Can it ? I believe the concession 
to bo practicable. 

And now fur the Dialectic and Categories. The Dialectic 
must bo partially recognized— it is HeRel's most impressive 
achievement. But his form of stating it must be altered. 
The situation to bo faced is this. Beality we know as a flux, 
a fiax of aspects of a whole given piei^e-meal in time. The 
whole alone is the truth — whose timeless entirety is broken 
in a bfcoming. Dialectic should be abstract notional seizure 
of the stages of this becoming, and as such a synthesia 
of related differences. But this seizure must be (in its in* 
ception at least), inductive and a posteriori. The positing of 
the stages loans not on the dialectical self*movement of the 
Notion, but contrariwise the movement of the Notion rests on 
the positing. It is this positing, the very real flux of ** mind " 
and '* nature," which is the crux, and to explain this Hegel is 
impotent.* Given this positing, the rest is easy. Herbert 
Spencer has shown beautifully that mind is essentially 
A continuous diff^renHaiion and inte<jration of state* of conscious- 
neu. Why, then, not bold that the Subject is continuously 
ttudiating it$ explicit unity and self -knowledge in this manner, 
and reject the Hegelian Formahsm ? Why not get rid of the 
Categories altogether, or preserve them merely as names for 
the tnain standpoints attmned in the process. Shall we be told 

• The "othenwwB" within ilaelf of the Notion or Concept ia oerlftintj there 
when ontiMinuB roAeotioD onmeii to lurvL-y il. What I contend for U thnt tho 
Noiitia ii Dot be/ore itt momentt, but Kynlhc«izea momeota Qthttrmte po$U€d, 
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that the ground of this process is ignored, that our answer U 
far too empirical ? Perhaps bo. Let me say, then, that the 
positing and its treatment will reoeire their handling here- 
after. For the present we may continue our survey of Hegel's 
weaknesaea. 

Hegel's vice is a Platonic harping on Notions. For him 
their dialectic is ultimate, not merely valid for rrflrctive in- 
tellectf but valid as ground of the process whence arises this 
intellect itself. A Panlogist, be would rationalize reality from 
basement to roof. Note the initial assumption — that the 
world-prius, the all-wise one, must be lit'oson. May not this 
prius as much transcend Reason as Reason transcends a 
toothache? Must supreme wisdom necessarily be like our 
faculty of abstract concepts? Nay, may not "reason" be 
a mere provisional phase even of the developing human 
consciousness ? 

Hegel is what the Eleatic in the Sopkiste» would have 
dubbed a "friend of forms." Indeed, he seems friendly to 
nothing else. Schopenhanor observes that the ahit^c of notion* 
is the standing curse uf philosophy, and his disgust with Hegel 
is boundless. Schelling, v^ko himself started as a formalist, 
threw up his task in despair, pleading in his view of the 
Immemorial Being that the ground of reality was beyond 
logical grasp. Even Hutchison Stirling observes that Hegel's 
Logic is principally formal, and its start of most dubious 
value. Belfort 13ai, in his work on the Problem of Reality, 
adds the dot to the t of Schelling. The whence of the 
formalist stimulus we have already traced, we have since 
seen its outcome in the system. Hegel never gets near a fact. 
The system is a picture-gallery where one sees frames but no 
pictures. Its author is like a man who, having mapped 
a country, goes to sleep and on awaking worships his maps 
as the " living souls " of the original. Categories, torn from 
the real, are pitchforked In Platonic fashion into the Idea, 
They are viewed, not as names for ahstroit aspects of a wItoUi 
a ffvvoXoi', but the whole is beggared into a mere incrassation 
of them — the complex infinitely varied spheres of "mind" 
and "world" into their output. Sumetimes wo note Hegel's 
artifice. Told tnstripthehistory of thought of its "contingent 
accessories," and then to find the categories, we grow wary. 
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Abetractions are seen in the making. In another way the 
stripping is suggestive. The order of the categories (as 
deduced in the Logic) fails ue. Stirling admits that " only 
partially and intorruptcdiy " can the category -chain be shown 
to *' underlie the phenomenal contingau-i^, whether of nature 
or history."* How wondrously useful this "contingency," 
when Nature and History protest against Hegel's Logic ! 

Why retain Categories at all ? — was the question we put 
just now. Ignoring them in the sphere uf " mind/* the 
answer may be that they serve to constitute the object. 
Belfort Bax, who fiercely aasails PanlogiBm, is still for 
retaining these **concej)t-forms." "The universal and 
xiiecessary element wliich all Beality luTolves is clearly 
thought into the object. Yet although thought into the 
object, it is clearly not thought into it by the indi\idual mind, 
since the latter hnds it already given in the object" t These 
yical Categories for him convert "feeling" into objects, 
with their flight Beality would perish. He holds the 
legelian view plus a free addition of the Alogical as sensation. 

■The answer is that empii'icism does not teach that mere 

"sensations yield objects. Given sensations simply related in 
time, or it may be time and space, it calls in Association of 
their echoes with new incoming sensations, and invokes, also, 
predispositions and intuitions which ancestral experience has 
generated — these latter either wonderfully quickening or 
aperseding association in the individual. Some leading 

^eauses of objectivation have been most ably discussed by 
Spencer on this basis. { Empiricism may be unable to account 
for the genesis of sensations, the time uud (where not made 
derivative) space-order, and even association it&elf, but it is 
liere speaking psychologically, and it performs that business 

twell. And, even conceding that it has not completed its 
sk, it has done enough to show where the cluo lies. H 
objects and ideas can be differenced in the manner it indicates, 
the call for these Categories or Concept-Forms is clearly 
rendered superduous. 

I should have wished to discuss two further issues — the 

* Kotes to tmu. of Solmegler, BUI. 0/ PhUot., 3i8. 

t PrMem 0/ Jtcalitif, p. 17. 

J Cf. h« PrincipUa 0/ Ptychology, " Different iation of Subjoot aud Ol^eok" 
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half trath of the Platonic-Hegelian view that Reason rules 
the world, and the likenesses between the Plato-Aristotle, 
Kant-Hegel historic aoquences. Spaee forbids. The firat- 
named subject will, however, intereet us anon. 

And now we must bid adieu to the successive developments 
of Kant, limned forth so boldly by Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. Part of the Hegelian fabric we shall merge in a new 
structure ; part again a frigid logic will compel us to 
dismantle. But to the grandeur of the message itself what 
earnest mind can be wholly indifferent ? It is surely a 
sublime doctrine which sees in the starset heavens, in the 
cloud-belted earth, in the waste of tossing billows, in the 
complex of thought and feeling, the wondrous page whereon 
is >vrit the revelation of Spirit to itself. Nay, the very 
fascination of that standpoint renders an initial scepticism 
indispensable. Tempering a bias to enthusiasm with this 
caution, we will now quit the peaks of Hegelianisra for fresh 
fields and pastures new in the plains. Prominent among 
those who assailed the Hegelian system stands Schopenhauer, 
and it is to this interesting thinker that I would now direct 
attention. 




The system of Schopenhauer is perhftpe the most sparkling 
product of German philosophy. Uncompromisingly out- 
spoken and brilliantly cynical, it presents a charming 
contrast with the JaboriouB if more methodic writing of Kant 
and Begel. Abler as a critic than a constructive meta- 
physician, Schopenhauer's interest hinges mainly on his slash- 
ing critiipies of his predecessors and his brilliant pessimist 
ineights into life.* His Bpeculative labours neither exhibit 
uniformly consistent thinking nor even marked originality. 
Nominally, Schopenhauer's inspirer was Kant; but beyond 
acceptance of the Space and Time doctrine of the Transcen- 
dental Aesthetic, his adherence to the master is superficial. 
It was not to be expected that the livery of discipleship could 
ever be comfortably worn by Schopenliauer. Of an indepen- 
dent and acrid character, he held most of his contemporaries 
in contempt. Schelliug was a humbug ; Fichte, his quondam 
teacher, a word-spinner ; while Hegel was an " intellectual 
Caliban." Such a man could not be expected to take over 
the Critique just as the Konigsberg recluse had left it. Nor, 
in truth, was that venerable volume spared.! We have 
previously referred to Schopenhauer's reduction of the 
categories to causality, to his criticism of the schemata and 
condemnation of the vague frontier deUmited between 

• On the ofMiiit of palinKPQPHts ho muit, howcrer, be held to have wid much 
of greKl bist'iric Jnt<'reit. But of this ttiion. 

t Cr. the Critieitfa of Ike Kantian Phiiotophy in the World (U WOt and IiUn 
(HjUdui« And Kemp's tratialfttion). 
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Perception and Thought. But reviaion was not to end here. 
Schopeuhautir's loans from SehelUng * — tho all -explanatory 
Will; from Fichte — the primal "infinite striving," the Ego 
aa activity, and a world which is and ought to be abolished — 
had to be accommodated. So also had his candid and 
Bweeping liberalism, his own boundless private disKatisfaction 
with hfe, and last, but not least, his deariy-prized studiea of 
the Opanishads. These hoary scriptures had filtered into 
his consciousness through the charcoal of a double trans- 
lation (from the original into Persian and Persian into 
Latin) ; but conveyed even in this form, they stirred him 
deeply. The llpanishada are the "sacred primitive wisdom," 
the antidotes to theology and Hegelianism. *' How the mind 
is here wasbed clean of its early engrafted Jewish super- 
stition and all philosophy servile to that superstition."! 
Nevertheless the fundamental conception of tho Upanishads 
is missing in the system of Schopenhauer. Brahman there 
is not Will, but " unconscious" Knowlkuok. It adumbrates 
not Schopenhauer but HegoL 

In his earHcst work, a Philosophical Treatise on the FowT' 
fold Itoot of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, Schopenhauer 
deals with the four forms of this higher Causality permeating^H 
and making possible experience.^ SufBcient Reason— ^H 
nothing exists without a reason why it should be rather than 
not be — has two often -con fused aspects, that relating to 
the logical ground of judgments, and that relating to the 
cause of actual states and changes. Wolff, therefore, did 
well in instituting three principles — of becoming, of being, 
and knowing. For Schopenhauer there is an additional 
one, of acting. The ratio essendi, or principle of being, is the 
individuating space and time forms, without which discrete 
entities cannot obtain; the rtiti/> Ju'.ndi (becoming) is ordinary 
cause and effect, which pervades " mind " and " nature," and 
renders the latter properly objective to us. Appearances, 
however, are not thouoht by understanding by way of a 



* That f pcAks Schcltinp the later : ** Will U ihn proper spiritDnt salMtADee of 

i(W»«." Still 81 

L nitfitjz iu tLit o 

X Tlio "priiiciplo of the Suffloient KcftAon is tbo ftcnenit expranion for all 
tluiM fonns ol tho obji-ct of « tuch we arv; a priori tmnacioUB." 
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mtn, tho ijrrnt ml nf tmrrjf thing." Still SchelUng's Will "» tint jmitionftl in the 
■eiue of tieing tliriil. lait niUns iu tLit of traaac«u<liug nMUUU. 




schematized concept and bo made objects, but or© intuited 
as causally related both to one another and ourselves. The 
ratio cognoscendi, or knowing, is the Sufficient Beason as 
necessity of logical ground for judgments, whence the play of 
abstract discursive thiukiug ; and the ratio agt'tidi, individual 
will workiug iu time from within. It will thus ha Been that 
Sufficient Reason, as understood by Schopenhauer, regulates 
and shapes tiie two great orders of phenomena — those of the 
BO-calted external world, and those of the inner subjective 
mind alike. The upshot is idealism. Kant had treated 
matter in one asi>ect as that which is movable in space. 
Now matter, urges Schopenhauer, is the union of time and 
•pace, " Matter is the i>osstbi]ity of coexiBtence, and through 
that of permanence ; through permanence, again, matter is 
the possibility of the i)ersisteDC6 of substance in the change 
of its states." Causality determines only urfutt Ells this time 
and that space. And, space, time, and causality are alike 
only forms and conditions of knowing. Taken by itself this 
position would confine us to the domain of pbonomcnal 
knowledge, to the world as a stream of appearances. We 
should confront only the "World as Wm," i.e. as pheno- 
menal presentation iu consciousness, as MaytL or " subjective 
illusion,'* as Schopenhauer sees fit to interpret that term. 
But Schopenhauer seeks also to unroll before.us the " World 
M Will.'* Let us, therefore, pass on from his idcohsm to his 
metapbenomenal reRearches. 

Here it is that Schopenhauer bids Kant definitely adieu. 
Kant had denied us any possible knowledge of things as they 
•*are" beyond percipieuce. For him any such metaphysic 
resembled the "always fleeting Italy," which mocked storm- 
tossed jEneas; it was a Friar Kush leaving thiukers 
hopelessly bogged in the morasses of verbiage. But Schopen- 
hauer floes not heed Kant's reserve ; behind the phenomena 
— for Schopenhauer, with Kant and against Fichte and his 
successors, held stoutly to the thing in itself— ho must and 
will penetrate. And what a Cacus ho drags forth to Ught 
trom those gloomy arcana. Will, an irrational, blind Will, 
is the Power behind the universe, the fountain-head and 
background of all manifestation. It is this essence, this 
Fichtean '* infinite striving," which, lava-Uke, glows and 
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heaves beneath the crust of appearanceB. Devoid of know- 
ledge, this mighty power ruaheH forth into life, individuating 
itself in myriad transient guisi>». and writhing like a hruised 
serpent in the consciousness of sentient units. How hostile 
tliifi view is to Hegel is suftieiontly obvious. It grounds the 
world-process on an aloftical principle, blindly emerging into 
bt'ing only, like a fire-girt scorpion, to fiting itself back into 
nothingness. It is a metnphysic of materialism which 
destroys *' matter " while conser^-ing its alleged irrationality 
as attribute of the Will. 

The ** Will " of Schopenhauer is the reality of which the 
empirical motive-guided will is only an adumbration. 
Leibnitz and his modern interpreters have derived all forms 
of conscious activity from knowledge ; Schopenhauer, on 
the other hand, claims to have resolved knowledge into a 
by-product of Will. The manner in which he effects the 
severance of will from knowledge is noteworthy. Schopenhauer 
is so far in sympathy with materialism as to regard know- 
ledge as a function of tlie brain and self-conBciousneaa 
merely aa the focus of cerebral activities. There is no scope, 
he urges, for psycholog)-, for there ia no psyche ; and so far 
docs he carry this conteution, that he speaks of the phenomenal 
world aa a '* cerebral phantasmagoria." This last view seems 
to clash with an idealism for which brain is only a pheno- 
menal object in an iUusory phenomenal world. The cart 
seems here to be put before the horse. If brain exists only 
for percipience, how can it manifest percipience as its 
function? The anomaly ie, however, to a certain extent 
smoother! over in the sequel. For, warmly as Schopenhauer 
admires the iconoclaam and cerebral physiology of materialists, 
for materiiiliam as "absolute physics," as embodying the 
Secret of the universe, he has the most supreme contempt. 
Ab such it is "the creed of the barber's man and the 
druggist's apprentice." It is the philosophy of the Subject 
which has forgotten to consider itself. 

The solution is aa follows. Knowing is the function of 
brain ; but brain, a^ain, is nothing more than a phase in the 
objectivation of Will. Cerebral physiology deals with the 
objective aspect of what subjectively viewed is knowledge — 
knowledge from a metaphysical standpoint directly afliliable 
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on a mamfestation of will. Let as look more closely into 
this will. Ab what is it symbolically definable ? In what 
manner also is it seized, knowledge being ex hypothcsi its 
transformation — and so unable to grasp it ? It may be best 
viewed aa irrational activity, as the blind universal Nisus. 
Bushing tumultuously into being, it evokes numberless sen- 
tiencies, builds up through these phenomenal worlds, and, 
thus metamorphosed into presentation, passes at last into 
oonsciousness. Force it is not ; for Force, if not a figment, 
is a mechanical conception, and mechanical conceptions have 
as such no standing in metaphysic. It is pure suhjcctivs 
nisus of the order adumbrated in the empirical Will — the 
spontaneous energy that moves in our appetitive and 
emotional nature. Close approach to it is possible, but not, 
however, by way of intellect. Intellect splits up things, holds 
them piecemeal before us, and dallies in shambling fashion 
with more aspects of a world scattered bewilderingly through 
space and voyaging tediously through time. But when in- 
tellect has been hushed and we lapse into indeterminate feelinff, 
a truer light may be shed on the recesses of our being. 
Relations, spaces, times, the whole plexus of discretes, give 
way to a consciousness of an all-pervasive unity — a conscious- 
ness such as moved the fervour of the authors of the 
Upanishads. Reality then ewims before us in its immediate* 
ness, an inner sympathy is felt to permeate things. Such 
an intuition springs not from intellect hut from the inner in- 
dividual Will, and it is to this sympathy that supernormal facts 
such as clair\'oyantie, promouitions, second-sight, etc., ever and 
anon testify. Will, then, to borrow a term of Schelling's, ie 
the ground of the AhHoliite-Identitif system of Schopenhauer. 
It is no unconscious knowledge, no Brahman, no Hegelian 
Idea that is in question.* Hegel indeed had claimed that 
" Reason " is not so powerless as to be incapable of producing 
anything but a mere ideal. t But Schopenhauer concedes 
reason no dynamic power, and relegates it to a very 
subordinate place as faculty of discursive thinking. Will 



* Mux Mnller htu, hnwevpr, pointed out that the earlier eoiiPopttmi of 
Braliman wm thnt of " will," '* force," " propuUive power " of erolutioo, rather 
tbftn uQcontoioua koowled^. 

t rkilotopktj of iluinry (Bohn's tnuiB^ p. 9). 
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alone can be the motor power, the S^va^ii^ of tbe nniTerae. 
And be further contends that the fundamental Identity of 
things in Will famishes the real clue to tbe appearance 
of design in the world — all phenomena esbibiting orderliness 
in their very confiiot, a " ejmpathy " due to the unity of the 
one primitive timeless Will. 

The core of our own being is Will ; so too is that of Nature 
— or ratlier of the noumena behind Nature.* All objective 
activities, tbe molar and molecular motions and spaoe- 
occupying forces of science are this Will. Causation itself 
is akin to volition in us. Will, in short, together with the 
" Ideas," about which anon, is all pervasive. The inference 
drawn is gloomy. All personality is illusory ; separate 
" selves " are but extreme terms of the Will as causally 
conditioned in space and time. Annihilation awaits humanity ; 
the boisterous ness of this fleeting life must finally give placa 
to the eternal silence. And what of this fleeting life? It 
is a " useless interrupting episode in the blissful repose of 
Nothing; . . a gross bewilderment, not to say a cheat." f 
In Shakespearian language it is as a tale told by an idiot, 
"full of sound and fury," signifying little or nothing beyond 
a round of su6fering8. 

Couscious Existence is the ordeal ensuing on the plunge 
of tbe Will into manifestation. It is wretched from the bare 
necessity of its conditions. All willing arises from desires, 
and desires are so many forms of pain, only a few of which 
can bo removed, and most of which obstinately return. Driven 
on by the lash of desire — the devoiu-ing "tanba" of Buddhism 
— ^we are as men paying a continual Dane-^elt to an insatiable 
foe. In the course of a splendid passage in the World as WUl 
and Idea, Schopenhauer compares tho desire-goaded being 
to an Ixion bound on an eternally revolving wheel, or a 
Danaid trying vainly to Ml a sieve with water. Though 
survey of the facts is decisive, we may predicate wretchedness 
of life on a priori grounds. Willing itself rests upon pain, 
and as consciousness is normally honeycombed with willing, 

• SchopcnhfiUDr oBcillRtea eo nmrkodly )»etweeu pure gnlijcntiTO iilcalisra aod 
reoognition nf manifold determiDatioUB of tie Will as iiidt'iioutlfiit ubjeoLifelj 
pOMiU-d phcBomeiia, tliat bia lucBiiiug it ofLcQ obsouro. H« speaka at timoi ct 
idfss arJHinjj; by vuy of bnin ruDotioa nflcr msubo fttiuiulatlon. 

t J'arcrgu, bk. ii. $ 15t>. 
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conscionsness is a perennial gource of torment. Pain, avera 
Schopenhauer, after Pinto and Kant,* is alone positive; 
pleasure is but the rehound from a previous Btate of Buffering. 
Pain for him is an ever-present skeleton at the Barme<:ide 
feast of life. If men glibly reject this impeachment, it is, 
urges Schopenhauer, because they speak with the fervour of 
the moment or fail to earn up their experiences in the requisite 
dry light. Such men are slaves to will and fruitleBsly struggle 
towards its satisfaction. Their ideals are chimerical. Who 
are really content save those in a torpor ? We learn from 
Voltaire that Aficromegas, a denizen of one of the planets of 
the Dog-star, had a thousand senses and millions of years 
of life, bnt was not he too tormented with " listless uneoBinoss 
and vague desire " ? 

What, then, of the Service of Humanity, and other loudly 
trumpeted ideals? They must be held aB of only secondary 
worth. Palliation of misery is all that can be accomplished. 
Life oscillates between pain and ennui, and philanthropic 
enthu-siasms conceived as positive ideals must all end in 
amoke. *' The basis of man's being is want, defect, and pain ; 
since he is the most objective form of will, he is by that fact 
the most defective of all beings. His life is only a continual 
struggle for existence, with the certainty of being beaten." 
Our aim, accordingly, should be not to mend, but to end the 
manifestations of Will, to rouse Humanity to a sense of the 
drama in which it figures, and which, if it so chooses, it can 
reduce once again to nothingness. Now the victor of Will, 
the destroyer of the world-process, must be clearly sought 
for in intt'llect. 

Intellect takes its rise, as the lowly servitor of the Will, 
as directly ministering to its needs. In the animal and the 
savago this subjection is complete. Maturing into Science, 
intellect acquires an independence which has only indirect 
reference to the Will. From the abstractions and barren 
generalizations of Science, there is a further ascent into the 
intuitive sphere of genius, and the gorgeous contemplations 
of Art. In Art -contemplation the universal is seized through 

* Anihto^oify. Knnt hoWa ploaiuro to be the feelinjf of furthfTancc, pain 
of liiDdntnoe of life. Ami ptfaBure " w nlwnyi n conwqntnt of pain. . . . Mau 
flndi hiniMtir in a never-ceaaiug puiii . . . |)leiiisun> Is BOth.mg ponUivu : it is only 
a lihenti^n frotii pain." 
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the particular, and will is for the while lulled into blessed 
quiescence.* "Wo are lost in the realm of Ideas. Not the 
Ideas of Kant — those products of *' dogmatizing scholastic 
reason " — but Ideas such as those Plato championed. Their 
place in the system is this : Midway between the Will p:r »e 
and the Will sundered in time and space stand the Archetypal 
Ideas— the exemplars of the multiple finite things we know. 
Now, riato has advanced ugly and unanswered objections to 
hia own views in the Partnenide$, and Aristotle has playod 
havoc with them in the thirteenth and fourteenth books of 
the Metaphyaic. Is it thcBO hypo»tatizcd abstractions that 
Schopenhauer wishes to revive ? Barring some inoonsider- 
able reservations, it is.t Evert/ quality of matter tiot yet 
fict'Otiritt'd for is to be Held phenonwuon of an Idea — a view that 
fills in the vague theory of perception previously sketched, 
A species, e.g. Han, is an Idea sundered in time and space. 
The body, again, while the vmhle expression of the Will 
manifested as desires, expresses at the same time dimly and 
inadequately Ideas, the higher of these stepping in and 
moulding the lower as the grade of objectivation ascends. 

These ideas, then, hack the shadowy manifold of sense. 
Our world is ** nothing but the appearance of the Ideas in 
plurality" as determined in the Will-sprung forma of per- 
ception. In passive commnning with these is to be sought 
the inspiration of the Fine Arts, and so long as absorption 
endures, so long is the clamour of the Will hushed into 
silence. It is on them that the genius of architect, sculptor, 
painter, poet, musician draws for its nutriment. It is to than 
that the presentation of some concrete embodiment of Art 
diverts the cultured spectator. Schopenhauer inveighs fiercely 
against the empirical theory of the beautiful, but he appears 
to proceed on the assumption that pleasurable emotious attach 
to like objects among all sorts and conditions of men. Art, 
then> is the great haven of the empirical consciousness. 

* " Bui Fiue Art alto oonteuu and glnries in vnys of irtimulftliDi; Httbtmnded 
desire undfrthe namf o/tk6 idtat" (Ilatu. AfKulai at^d Moral Scienae **Oq Happi- 
nww"). This is a far truer view, Ui my thlnkinjr. 

t S«Iiu(>ciilmUL'r ri'jecU " Iilma" of manufHrtiirctI nrlic^IrK, iiaying tdey only 
oxpr«(ui the Idf^a of tli«ir iiiaUTiiil, But m did tlie curly PlaUmiaU. 8obn|>eu- 
liaULT wuuld furllit^r carofully distingiiiRh between tho nterrf roncepl nr unilas pogt 
rem ai'ttracted fmm tbu manifold of experieooo and tlie rich,/uU Idea rereiiled 
by Art lo tlitt worthy. 
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Considered, however, in tbe light of the general pesaimist 
indictment, it is but as a sop thrown to Cerberus — ^an inter- 
lude onJy between tbe acts of a drama of pain. 

It remains, then, for intellect to effect the complete eub- 
jugation of Will, for the evolved to suppress its evolver ! 
This heroic effort, in bo far as it implies e^Iitcaiion of humanity, 
implies also Altruism, support for which must be found in 
the belief in the fumlauwjital imity of all manifested being. 
Ab the ages roll on their course, there will arise the slowly 
but sorely awaking conviction that our aim should be uo 
mere tinkering witb evil, but deliberate renunciation of desire, 
of the torturing M' ill-to-live. Suicide is both selfish and 
useleee — selfish because it ignores humanity, nseless because 
the terrors of palingenesis will have once more to be con- 
fronted. "Death shows itself clearly as the end of the 
individual [better, " knowing consciousness "], but in this 
individual lies the germ of a new being. . , . Tbe dying man 
perishes, but a germ remains out of which a new being goes 
forth, which steps into existence without knowing whence it 
comes or wherefore it is just such as it is." * It is not clear 
how far Schopenhauer admitted a colouring of the new intel- 
lectual consciousness by tbe content of tbe last, but the 
advocacy of Palingenesis — the growth by the nouraenal indi- 
vidual Will of a fresh knowing consciousness or personality — 
is a point of considerable historic interest. 

To conquer the Will it is necessary to extirpate desire, and 
in view of this goal the adoption of an ethic of Asceticism is 
imperative. Only thus is mediated the transition to "that 
nothingness which looms as final goal behind all virtue and 
sanctity." Only thus is to be rung down the curtain at tljo 
close of the ghastly drama. 

Tlie defects of Schopenhauer as a metaphysician are not 
far to seek. On tbe lines of his view of Causality the above- 
given passage to noumena is impracticable. No more than 
Kant shonid he speak of such veiled causes of sensation. lie 
starts a subjective idealist, as Von Hartmann also observes, 
hut he cannot maintain his position — is always reaching out 
to a Nature beyond perception. Thas he speaks of "ideas 
which on the occasion of external stimuli of the organs of sense 

* Partrga, iL 2*J2. 
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arise by means of ihe Jitnction of brain/^ • This ia not sub- 
jective idealism, but implies a system of things posited inde- 
pendently of the subject. What, again, has subjective idealism 
to do with Platonic *' Ideas " — Ideas struggling to manifest 
themselves and only recognized to do so by ua ? 

The Will is a figment of poesy — a distortion of Fichte and 
Schelling. As mere blind activity, it is an abstract of ordinary 
willing, with the idf^as that inform it dropped. As protest 
against a Hegel, it possesses undoubted value; but rebellion 
against Uegelianism need not take this form. We, too, may 
say, Jicason in not the prius ; but resort to a blind spontaneity 
is not called for. There remains what I have elsewhere 
termed the Metaeonscions — a priujt such as the Immemorial 
Beinfj of Schelling (regrettably in places dubbed Will). 

The contrast between the alleged " blindness " of the Will 
and what the Will is actaally able to effect is one of a 
singularly impressive character. The {frotind of the Platonic 
Ideas, the seeminfjJy purposive mediation of conseiousneM by 
way of space and time forms, etc., the growth of conscious- 
ness, the e-volution of a coherent giistem of tkht(j8, are all alike 
inexplicable. If the power which forms the chicken in the 
egg carries through a task " complicated, well calculated, and 
designed beyond expression,"! does it do so only blindly? It 
may be an energy gHj^^r-rational and without consciousness, 
but assuredly not a blind one. Finally, we have the revolt 
of consciousness against its evolver, the mighty, outrushing 
" Will." And consciousness being brain-function, and hrain 
an objectivation of Will, it follows that Will stings itself into 
quiescence : that of which the essence is actit-ity makes itself 
inactive. Incongruities such as these need no comment. 

Pessimism itself is a creed of no mushroom growth; it 
linderlies iu one form or another the whole philosophy of 
India. Thus in the Sutras attributed to Ktijula we are 
told that ** the complete destruction of pain is the highest 
object of man,"t a view which in point of explicitucss leaves] 
nothing to be desired. Between the system of Kapila audi 
that of Schopenhauer there are discoverable many points of 
community— the imconscious yet somehow purposive Prakriti, 

* World aa ir and 1. ii. 473. Cf. nleo ii. 485 and i. l&O. Careful ■Imly will 
ereal muDy other examples of (be ouLrenchliig. f U. 482. ] i. ]. 
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the necessary predominftnco of pain, the supremo importance 
of deliverance from the iniBcry of life, etc., recalling similar 
doctrines iu the World <i» Will and Idea. Kapila, however, it 
shoaid be noted, contends for a plurality of individual egos, 
and a ** blcsseJness " of immortality after their release from 
the meshes of Prakriti. 

Though Schopenhauer's honourable outspokenness and 
brilliant genius constitute him the founder of modem 
pessimism in Europe, much of his position was already 
anticipated even here. Keferenco may be made to Kant,* 
and the German mysticism of Eckhart and bis followers in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This latter school, 
which had important bearings on the Reformation, held to 
the evil and illusory character of the world, and indicated 
the "Absolute Unity" as the true haven for the soul. Its 
pessimism was, however, gnarded. It was the peseimism of 
India, for it looked askance at the world-process, but not at 
the possible consummation beyond it. The iconoclasm of 
Schopenhauer, on the contrary, leaves no ray of hope, no 
rift in the darkling cloud-rack. As such it bears the impress 
of over-accentuatiou. It is certain that some of the intellec- 

sal pursuits of life yield a keen and positive pleasure, that 
'^many of our workaday emotions and sensations are well 
worth the having ; that mere remission of activity may Gt us 
for pleasure without call for desires ; and that a judicious 
blend of the "divine" and the "animal" may do much to 
lighten our burdens. It is certain alwo — and the fact is of 

reat import — that all healthy functioning of nerve-tissue is 
"accompanied with pleasure. Whether the aggregate of an 
individual's pleasures balances, or falls short of, the aggregate 
of his pains is another matter. For my part, 1 believe that 
Schopenhauer baa made good his contention as to the un- 
satisfactoriness of life, in so far as sucli life is considered <u 
an end in itself. But the problem so ably treated by him in 
this connection will, as we pursue our inquiries, be found to 
present other and more encouraging aspects. 

* pMaimiflm, tlLotigh not jtromineTitly Introrliidoi. In clonrlf to bs nooarthml 
from the Anfhropoln^tf, afi(\ may h«Teh«tj>e«i togivoSnliopciihftaor hln rub. "We 
fifiit ourscireB cuivtaiilly irnin(>m!<], ua it woru, in an ocvan af nninelifM futini, 
whioh we blyle cliwjuietiKle* or do»in«: atiil llie grunter tli* vigour nf lifo im 
tndivitlu^l u Emtloweil with, the more keoolj is bo Beoaible to the paia." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



BflLL AMD BUM. 

Once more in onr Bcarch for landmnrlcB we have to cross 
the silver streak that gleams lietween Britain and the conti- 
nent. PreviouHly to confronting Kant we had dropped British 
philosophy where it had passed into Reid's protest against 
Berkeley, Hume, and the Locke-Descartes " Theory of Ideas" 
in general. The remarkable off-sot to Hume diacorerable in 
Kant, and the further development of Kant effected by Hegel 
and others, have been carefully traced. It is now time to turn 
our thoughts to the white cliffs of AJbion. I do not, however, 
propose to touch on the transition thinkers who mediate the 
line of development between lieid and the later Intuitionalism ; 
their metaphysical import is not sufficiently impressive. We 
miss the grand coherent Bystems of German thought — ^the 
sweeping ontologies, the compruheu8ivo standpoints, the 
reaching out to depth and solidity of nttci-ance, and W8 
confront far too much tinkering with detail and concession to 
vulgar dogma; and we detect, too, a warping theological bias 
which should properly put much of the literature out of oonrt 
— tlie bias against which Mill so angrily bent his bow. That 
all the speonlations in fjuestion are iuTalidiLted by this bias 1 
do not, of course, mean to assert. Still, the incubus verges 
on ubifiuity. Even championship of innate ideas wears too 
often the aii of ar;;uing for a soul to locate the ideas in. Now 
we need have no objection to a Sout — nay, it will be one of our 
aims to establish the fact of its "existence; " but we should 
have a very distinct objection to evidence unsatisfactorily 
manipulated in its favour. We ask for no undoq)roppiug of 
tacitly begged positions, but thoroughgoing inquiry based on 
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a ^neer^ ** naethodio doabt." Our conditions are not oompliod 
with. Even where such doubt is mooted it is usuaUy a mere 
shield to be pushed forward in trout of an insidious orthodoxy 
already in ixixi behind it. Of course, iustauees of unbiased 
thinkers are ever and anon discorerable, but tlio main stream 
of thought is vitiated. Let us pass on to a clearer fount. 

It is only with the empirical side of the nineteenth cen- 
tury movement that I now propose to deal. And invidious 
tt« it is to select any special names out of the galaxy of acute 
thinkers who have adorned and still adorn this aspect, we 
may for purposes of landmarks siu^'Ie out Jobu Stuai-t Milt, 
Alexander Bain, and Herbert Speucor, all thinkers of the 
highest integrity and luiimpeachable liberalism. iSide by 
fiide with the renascence uf empirical psychology towards 
the 'forties, we have the Intuitiouatist movcmeut, prominent 
among whose exponents were Sir W. Hamilton and Dr. Hansel. 
It may be urged that the labours of Hamilton require explicit 
treatment. Bui-h may be tht; castt, but it is nut the view of the 
matter here adopted. Hamiltou's erudition and influence, his 
contributions to psychology and that word-spinniug "science," 
formal logic, his popularization of the Germans (albeit with 
inadequate a-ssimilation of their message) are points not to 
be overlooked. But, from the standpoint of metaphysic, 
Hamilton did little more than set up ninepins for more 
aecurate analysts to knock over. His stirring of oil and water 
in the attempted union of Keid and an expurgated Kant is 
not happy ; while his theory of Eixterual Perception has been 
sorely battered on the reefs of Mill and Hutchison Stirling. 
liis famous law of the Conditioned, " All that is conceivable 
in thought lies between two [uuthinkable] extremes, which, as 
contradictory of each other, cannot both be true, but of which 
as mutual contradictories one must " was suggested by Kant's 
Dialectic, though he discountenances the /'critical" solu- 
tions to which Kant's form of idealism led. An example : 
" Space is either bounded or not buuutlcd," are altt-matives 
to which the Law of thu Conditioned would apply. Humilton 
points out (after Kant) that un inlinitc and a tinitc space ore 
equally untbiukublu, but usHumeh, nuvcrthtdess, that one 
alternative must hold. Kant, however, rejects both, and dubs 
them mere contraries. Much emphasis is laid on *' Nutaral 
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Realism,'* an odd doctrine wbieli profeBses to substantinte 
the common-seoBe belief iu an outer world, yet strips tliat 
world of the vitalizing secondary qualities popularly and 
justly assigned to it ! His belittling of ontology and appeal 
to natural belief,* where Ueason shows her impotence, have 
probably generated ten agnostics to every new believer. It is 
not Hamilton's faith but his iconoclasm that Herbert Spencer 
absorbs, and what a power Spencer has been needs no telling. 
The deliverances of such belief are arbitrary. Thus, had 
Hamilton been born in India, he would have doubtless seen 
lit to pedestal pantheism instead of theism on a plinth of 
faitli. As destiny allotted him a sphere of activity in Britain 
he discovered a practical necessity for Theism. Faith is 
ubirpntous ; the determinations of the object of faith vary 
with the geographical area. I have beard Hindus when 
pressed buttress pantheism with intuitive bnlief. Since faith 
thus speaks with two voices, it cannot be trusted. 

The empirical movement in Britain reasserted in its cradle 
Aristotle's dictum that all knowledge Hows from experience. 
Nothing enters the mind of man but through the medium 
of the Senses, urged the Stagirito. So far it proclaims 
nothing new, but it professes to reaffirm the old contention 
in an improved form. We have run over tho situation 
already. Dating from Hobbes, the endeavour has its roots in 
an attempt to show the natural, as opposed to the super-j 
natural, growth of mind. Hobbes combines this efifort with < 
Materialism, Locke maintains it in his polemic against 
*' innate ideas ; " and Ms views, which smack of the pioneer, 
are gracefully trimmed by Berkeley, and yet further developed 
by Hume. Now, if we look carefully into the matter, we shuU 
find that modern emendators have only made two vital 
advances on Hume, namely, in the way of amending bis 
clumsy theory of relations, and in giving empiricism a broader 
basis in the doctrine of organic evolution, the latter step 
being mainly aiiiiinijle on Spencer. In the thought of in- 
herited predispositions a striking advance has undoubtedly 
been effected.f Turning to an allied issue, we find that Hume's 

* StirlioE; insists tlint Hamilton is 1i(.t« heavily (n<]o1)te-cI to Jacohi, tho 
"fftilh" oppouuut uf Jvjtut (Siite*. Scliwcyler'* Hi^t- of /7i(7««„ l^ti). 

t We nliiill abow at » lulcr atugo liuw tliia uduiirublu Uj^wt tie»u biu been 
ddck-loailud with « whollj UDleoRblo anpurslruuluro. 
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crnsade against ontology lias been similarly productive. All 
diKconnts allowed for, the fact remains that the British 
agnosticism of to*day must see in it its ancestor. Mill reeks 
of Hume; Bain is Hume without Hume's jaunty parade of 
scepticism. Hume, in short, is the founder of British apTiofiti- 
ciam ; his influence being backed by Kant, and, as the irony 
of history would have it, by Hamilton. The positivism of 
Comte is neither original * nor so tersely put. Its votaries, 
like the fabled frogs in the marsh, raise a terrible croaking, 
but the throats are by no means numerous. 

The key-note of Mill's philosophic credo is found in 
his statement " there is not any idea, feeling, or power in tlm 
human mind which, in order to account for it, requires that 
its origin should bt; referred to any other source than experi- 
ence." The instrument with which he unravels the skein of 
consciousness is, of course, Association. It is instructive to 
glance at the history of this now so potent weapon. Far 
from taking shape on the anvil of modern thought, its pedi- 
gree runs hack as far as Aristotle, perhaps the master-mind 
of ancient philosophy. The Siagirite explicitlj' mentions the 
laws of "Similarity," "Contrariety," and "Contiguity" as 
expressive of the modes of Association of mental states. 
Harkmg back across the centuries to the times of the Stuarts, 
we liud "Contiguity" once again enunciated by Hobbes. 
Following on him Locke also takes up Association, but more 
as explanatory of special mental conjunctions than expressive 
of a general law. Hume adopts " Kesemblauce," "Con- 
tinuity," and "Cause and effect," though his "Cause and 
effect " is subsequently made derivative. Hartley, and James 
Mill, the very acute author of the AtuUt/sis of the Human 
Mindf will only have " Contiguity." Stewart, again, not only 
patronizes " liesemblance," "Contrariety," "Vicinity" (in 
time and place), and " Cause and effect," but, -with some 
sloppiness of thought, "Means and ends," "Premises and 
conclusions." Bain and Mill are content with "Contiguity," 
and " Similarity." Hamilton iu onu place tries to resolve all 
subordinate laws into that of " Kedintegration." "Those 



* In a Irtter datpil Dumiibur 10. 1P24. Coititu rcmutka Ui*t lie morel jr ftyib*- 
Datizi'd the flnoooption nkotcbed by Kaiit. Ci'. Litlrc, C<fmU, p. 153. Poor 
Ontogorical Imfterativo 1 
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thoughts Biiggc^t Rach other which have previonsly formed 
part of the same or total act of cognition." • Finally, ho 
resorts to two, " Bepetition " or Direct lioinoinhrnnce, and 
"Et^dintegration" or Reminiscence (thoughts coidentical in 
moditicatiuu, hut difftriDg iu lime, suggest each other, and 
thoughts once coideutical in time are, however different as 
mental modes^ suggestive of each other and that in the mutual , 
order which they originaliy huld — these twu hrecding more 
special laws). Herhert Spencer relies on "Similarity," and 
assijj;n8 its pHycho-physioktgical grounds. "Ward, again, 
merges all others iu Contiguity, viewed in connection with 
the Herbartian theory of the *' Threshold of Consciousness." 
Bradley's emendation calls for i>romiuent note. Sympa- 
thizing with the main drift of this A^HOciationism, he seeks 
to remodel its mode of statement. Very properly he attacks 
atomism — that is to say, the view that consciousness is a bundle 
of fleeting units cohering in some mysterious manner by way 
of mystic "relations." The associated and assoeiahlo ele- 
ments are elements always of a continuous unbroken whole. 
Atomism must consequently go by the board, and with it 
the law of Similarity, as, indeed, also the current statement 
of Contiguity. The connections, he urges, are connections 
of content, not conjunctions of existence, i.e. isolated units. 
Sim^ilarity must give place to the law of Coalescence, according 
to which different elements or relations of elements which , 
hftvo any feature the sumef unite wholly or partially. Con- 
tiguity, also, hinges on hltniity of content. " Every element 
when present tends to reinstate those elements } with which 
it has been presented." The law of in^u-iduatiou behind both 
is expressible as follows. Each mental element struggles for 
making itself a whole, or losing itself in one; identity being^, 
the means of accession of strength by coalescence and enlarge- 
ment by fecall. I have given the modilication almost in 
Bradley's own words. His rejection of " atomism " may be 
accepted as valid beyond question. And the recognition of, 

* LMlmret, ii. p. 238. 

t Bndley romftrks timt the imiwrtaow of '* Similarity " rests on (he objection 
to " mnivitMtt.*' l>at that pi^-cliijlogjr hiu a riglit to cIiuh pheuomoua with Uie 
$omt fontent &s id&aticuL 

t iXu (leflucH: *'Tli« 'elLtDQul* menns uujr ilistEiigutihable oipect of tlia 
'wbut' as againxt the Dkore 'tliaL'" 
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a yet more fnndamental law behind those of Coaleseencc nnd 
Contigruity seeru^ a probable outcome of the future. 

The tniiterinl for those associative processes which, liko 
coral insects, so slowly yet surely rear the fabric of miud, aro 
foand by Mill in sensations, simultaneous und sticcessivt*, 
ordered in ooustaut combinations.* It is possible that sur- 
cession tnatf be an alirihutf, annexed by ike mind to Bcnsations, f 
This might be interpreted as an echo of the Kantian doctrine 
of Time but for Mill's explicit statemeot — a statement which 
recalls Berkeley before him — that Time is a name for "an 
indefinite succession of successions unequal in rapidity/' X 
not for a huge frame or form in which successions ore. 
Derivative from time is space, which is reducible to simul- 
taneity measured by succession. This moasurtment founds 
on our discrimination of durations of effort in uiuscular con- 
tractions. Though such discrimination is less exact ttian 
discrimination of dcfirees of expended energjf in tho case of the 
dead tension of resistance, it is, nevertheless, a foot. And 
this estimate of definite durations of our movements (wliere 
effort remains constant or approximaiiily so) is the parent 
of space. Thus the spatial interval between this ink-bottlo 
touched by my right hand and the glass touched by my left 
is equivalent to the series of muscular sensations accompany- 
ing the passage of my right hand to the glass. " An inter' 
VMUfiff Beriei of muMcular acnsatiotu before the one object can 
be reached from the other, is the only peculiarity which 
(according to this theory) distinguishes simultaneity in apace 
from the simultaneity which may exist between a taste and 
ooloor, or a taste and a smell." § It is^ however, only an 
imperfect extension that this fusion of touch and muscular 
sensibility can generate. The full bloaaoming of Bimultaneity 
into coexistence is only arrived at when the myriad-huod 
simultaneoUB manifold of eight gathers up into itself at a 
Mueep a whole plexus of ideas of tactual and muacolar seusa- 
lions. Soch is the ruih that the tatter, though originally 

* OlberwiM:,of«oaiM^oarwarlwUr dlMowrr •fanpiilMt )•*■"— to h/ 
ooitiinxorUM bMfa fBewqMMM— •f A a MwiJ a H on— wwnK h» impmMm. 

t Xoto faim omOmmMfs BCBiD i» Ibb word ** aiod " If mini b derived from 
«xperb«flB. bowoBA Hiajmrttltm to U* IwgiasiBp of exparieaok? 

X Rr^imimntitm^ p. 2&S. 
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received in succession^ merge into an apparent simnltaneity 
in thought, and so yield a colour-expanso made of coexisting 
points. Omitting accessory detail, we have here the theory 
in a nutshell. ]n exhibiting the full importance of these 
muscular sensations, Mill and Bain* have fortified the posi- 
tion of Berkeley, and have further grappled with the question 
of tho coexistence of poifita in a rudimentary visual space, 
a crux which in his absorption in '* Distanoo " ho left un- 
solved, which Hume appears to shun and Brown inadequately 
handles. But that Mill and Bain have reached finality few 
would now core to maintain. Their derivation of space, even 
when afSliated on the theory of organic inheritance, leaves 
much to be desired. It is now held by most critics that the 
simultaneity of colours or sensations of touch is not quite ao 
simple an affair as Mill, Bain, and their allies would have 
it. Becent writers have noted additional elements, "local 
signs," "unknown original differences," as present in the 
Tisaal and tactual fields, and fusing these with the muscular 
and other sensations and ideas, have proceeded to build up 
space.t It need hardly be observed that the fiensationB 
mast in this inquiry be considered simply as sensations and 
nothing more. Physiology is most welcome, but must not 
be obtrusively handled, the issue being primarily for pure 
snbjective psychology. Obvious as this ruservation seemsj 
it would be well if physiological psychologiHts bore it more 
constantly in mind. 

Mill holds that mind (proper) and object are not given at 
the start; the differencing of "inner" and "outer" being 
preceded by a neutral stage, and the idea of personal identity 
clearly presupposing memory. On the question, however, of 
the Ego, Mill is practically at one with Kant. Having re- 
solved the ohjccta of our adult consciousness into permanent 
possibilities of sensation, he proceeds to analyze the "thinker/* 
The belief that the mind continues to exist when it has neither 
sensations, nor thoughts, ia a belief in a Permanent Pos- 
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sibiltty of such states. Bat he has no hesitation in Htating 
that the doctrine which would resolve consciousness into a 
mere fiux of states is attended with insuperable difficulties. 
His Association splits on the reefs of Memory and Expec- 
tation. Touching the "ineKpUcable tie" linking a present 
experience with a past one evoked by memory, he remarks, 
*' That there is something real in this tie, real as the sensa- 
tions themselves, and not a mere product of the laws of 
thought, without any fact corresponding to it, I hold to be 
indubitable. The precise way iu which we coguize it is open 
to much dispute. Whether we are directly conscious of it 
in the act of remembrance, as we are of succession in the 
fact of having successive sensations, or whether, according 
to the opinion of Kant, wo are not conscious of a Self 
at all, but are compelled to assume it as a necessary con- 
dition of memory^ I do not undertake to decide. But this 
original element, which has no ooramnuity with any of 
the things answeriug to our names, to which w© cannot 
give any name bat its own peculiar one without implying 
some false or ungrounded theory, is the Ego, or Self. As 
such, 1 ascribe a reality to the Kgo different from that real 
existence as a Permanent Possibility which is the only reality 
I acknowledge iu Matter." He avers that the '* feulings or 
states of consciousness which belong or have belonged to it, 
and its possibilities of having more, are the only facts there 
are to be asserted of self — the only positive attributes, except 
permanence, which wc can ascribe to it." * But can wo 
assert permanence with any meaning at all ? Permanence 
is a determination in time. Bat the Ego is not in titiK", but 
time, for idealism, is ex hypotbesi i7t it. The Ego per se 
oauDot therefore be permanent. Again, are we confined to 
the alternatives: the Ego either hwun itsflf or dtu^g not know 
iueljf It appears to me that we are not, but for this 
assertion full grounds will be assigned in their proper 
place. 

With the question of axioms, geometrical definitions, etc., 
we have already had occasion to deal, and I do not propose 
therefore to advert to Mill's Associationism on this head. It 
is to be noted that his oxposition of how we come to believe 
* Kxaminaiionj p. 2(;2. 
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in A pennniifnt independent external world is often strongly 
BuggestiTC of Hume." 

Mill (as also Hamilton) is careful to obsorro that the 
known order of nature and mind may by no means exhansi 
the possible range of phrnomma. A like concession is the 
basis of Kant's bo notable Spiritism, and is on many counts 
one of exceeding importunce. Agnostics are often prone to 
pusb their relativism too far, not merely excluding us from 
knowing the Absolute and things*in>them selves, but also 
arbitrarily limitinj^ the sweep of phenomenal experiences to 
the perceptual world of ordinary scientific research. Such 
an attitude betrays mere dogmatism. 

Mill's contribution to the Theistic controversy has an 
interesting bearing upon pebsimism. Contemplating the 
seemingly unmoral mode in which the world-procesa grinds 
out evil and suffuring, contemplating, also, the supposed 
indications of a bencvoUut and rational design which modifies 
this turmoil^ Mill moots a conditioned God to account for 
Evolution. Omnipotent and bonevolent he cannot be — the 
testimony of fact is against this view. But it is a legitimate 
working hypothesis that there exists a Being confronted with 
conditions which he is unable to mould into complete con- 
formity with his Will. All this and much more on the topics 
of theology, immortality, etc., will be found in bis Three 
Ensaps on Hduficn. The subjoined citation, from the " Essay 
on Theism " is of interest : — 

" These, then, are the net results of Natural Theology on 
the question of the divine attributes. A being of great but 
limited power, how or by what limited we cannot even con- 
jecture; of great and perhaps unlimited intelligence} but 
perhaps also more narrowly limited than his power : who 
desires, and pays some regard to, the ha2>piness of his crea- 
tures, but who s^ms to have had other motives of action 
which he cares more for, and who can hardly be supiweed to 
have created the universe for that purpose alone. t Such is 
the Deity whom Natural lieligion points out ; and any idea 
of God more captivating than this comes only from human 

• Trealite of Uumnn Ifntvrf. pt. it. § 2. 
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wishes, or from the teaching of either real or imaginary 
Revelation." 

Whence these limits? Whence, too, an inteliigatct which 
has not become intelligent tkmutjh experience t And, if 
throngb experience cid a "neutral stage," from what onto- 
logical abyB8 leapt the pre-ncutral appulse f We cannot rest 
here even if we wonld. 

Mill, as paRsages in the 1.oyic clearly provB, was at bottom 
a belifivcr in Nonmena, in the Kantian thinga-in-thomfielvca. 
In so far as concerns his doctrine of the ICgo he cannot be 
called a strict empiricist, for he xnc\\n.e.» to tlie view that the 
Ego is proved h\j re/enncf. to the jwnHxinlity of experietice* a 
tentative adoption of the speculative method. Moreover, if 
memory implies an Ego, it follows that the Law of contigaons 
Association — that bulwark of his psychology— depends for 
its working on this Ego. All show of *' Atomism," of asso- 
ciation coupling miit-elements, goes by the board. Among 
the difficulties left unresolved by Mill are the following — the 
genesis of the variety and wealth of the manifold, i.e. Sensa- 
tions ; the detail order of their slimdtancitt/ and anccesaion of 
presentation ; the ground of the associahiliti/ of the ideas of 
Buch Bonsatiuns with other ideas or sensations ; and lastly, 
the approxinuite un'tfttrmitii of the sensations and the modes 
of association of ideas for all human percipients. How, for 
instance, if time and space are merely in my Ego, do I 
perceive a succession in space — say a stone falling from 
a hill into a river— just wht'n and where other percipients 
do? 

In fine, let mo indicate some of the impUni if not explicit 
points of community between Alill and Kant, a community 
closer than that customarily conceived. 

1. Mill suggested proof of the Kgo by reference to the 
possibility of experience. 

2. Mill suggested that the " mind " may possibly invest 
sensations with the attribates of Buccession and simultaneity 
(though he properly discards Time couceivod as a hollow 
"fonn '*). 

3. Implied dependence of the Laws of Association on the 

* He Imvi^e thin iH«<ii<i undi^nidHiI, oa liu thiuks it uiay jet Im urged lli&t we 
■n ooiucious uf it Me »urb in oieiuory. 




(Kant's unity of apperception), thus wrecking associative 
"atomism." 

4. An Agnostic theory of perception backed by unknow- 
able surds, or noumena. Let me, also, add that, if Mill bad 
definitely accepted the suggestion in No. 2 regarding time, 
the space deprived by him from it would poaca a borrowed 
a priori radiance. 

5. A pesnimigtic vein rnna through both. Kant holds life 
to be a round of suffering. Mill, impressed with the dark 
side of thin({», adopts a form of Mauicliwiiui.sm. His God, 
like the Demiurge of old Plato, confronted with the obstinate 
liylc, or indeterminate matter, is handicapped by obstacles. 
What these obstacles are, involves the issues as to what the 
»t)umena are, and whether their co-existence alongside of 
a detached Personal Being can possibly be accepted as even 
an approximately ultimate solution of the world-problem. 
Not actH'pting a Personal Being as prius, and rejecting 
noumenal surds, we shall have to produce some other key 
to the riddle. 



Badt. 

If Hegel is the prince of Formalists, Bain ia foremost 
among those who champion what metaphysicaUy speaking is 
" Matter," feehug or sensation. Although he is indisposed 
to counnit himself overtly to metaphyeic, the upshot of his 
researches is a modernized version of Huniu. "With the main 
doctrines of his friend and collaborator Mill, he is entirely m 
sympathy, but on one important point his Associationism 
is even more audacious than that of this eminent thinker, 
Batn, in fact, is an advocate of what Lange has termed 
"psychology without mind," or, as we ought more properly 
to style it, an Ego. Thus, for him, the hypothesis of an 
Ego distinct from fugitive states of consciousness is a " fiction 
coined from non-entity." * '* Tlie collective ' I ' or * self ' can 
be nothing ditfereut from the Feelings, Actions, and Intelli- 
gence of the individual; unless, indeed, the threefold classifl- 

* Logic " DodnoUoii." i. 262. 
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cation of the mind be incomplete. But bo long as human 
conduct can be accoanted for by Rssigning certain sensibilities 
to pleasure and pain, an active machinery, and an Intelli- 
gence, we need not assume anything else to make up the 'I* 
or ' self.' '*• The popular notion of an Independent External 
World he regards with Berkeley as Helf-coutradictory, positing 
as it does a smnggled-in percipienoe, when percipienee is px 
htffHithesi abstracted from. Btill, though the mental and the 
object consciousnesH are thus mutually implicated, they 
exhibit, also, notable features of difference. Material Per* 

kception, or the Object-consciousneaa, is connected with the 

'eenaation of expended maacular effort, is made up of definite 
sensations uniformly related to definite outputs of such 
muscular effort, and is further marked off by experiences of 
Kxtension and Resistance (visible forms and magnitudes, 
tangible forms and magnitudes and degrees of force) which 
appear the same to all percipients alike. On these counts 
it is sharply separable from the pleaKures and pains, the 
memory trains, reasoning, etc., which constitute the internal 
or Mcntal-conscioufiness. " Whnt we call Sensation, Actu- 
ality, ObjcctiTity, is an unlimited series of associations of 
definite movements with definite feelings ; the Idea, Ideality, 
fiuhjectivity, is a flow of feelings without dependence on 
muscular or active energy." f lu Bain's admirable works 

\The Senses and the Intellect, and the Emotions and the IVill^ 
we confront n natural history of Mind which will remain a 
permanent psychological classic. Rich with apposite iUus- 
stration, gorged with valuable detail, and instinct with an 
unwavering thoroughness and loyalty to fact, these works 
taken as a whole constitute tho apex of that non-erolutionist 

^psychology which dates from Hobhes. A prominent feature of 
Bain has been bis insistence on the physiological concomitants 
of consciousness, and that, too, at a time when this branch of 
research was very inadequately recognized. Cautious to a 
dc;»reu, he seems studiously to avoid the tortuous mazes of 

, xnetnphysic. Nevertheless, with all bis care his results 
lifest a fundamental incoherence. 
Emphasizing though he does the contrast of idea and 

• Mental and Moral Seiaiec, p. 102. 
t Jbid., p. 200. 
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thing, "mind " and "matter," Bain does not hesitate to con* 
tend for their radical identity per se. They are fur him not 
really irresolvable opposites, but the two aspects of a enb- 
Btance. But what substance, for there comes the rub *? On 
what side does this alleged identity hold — on that of tht) 
onnscionsness, on that of the object iot its Noumena) conceived | 
as absolute? Surely not on that of the object, which hasi 
been already shown to be nothing moro than proscntatioa 
for consciousness ? Surely Bain will not desert his idealism I 
at a pinch, and hypostatize tlie object as ;?round of the very 
oonscioQsness in which it hangs'? But what does he do in 
actual fact? Here comes the surprise. 

Dealing with the mode of relation of *' Mind" and Body, j 
in the course of a well-known volume. Bain repudiates the 
dualistic theory with emphasis. The two substances of the 
dualist "are no longer compatible with ascertained science 
and clear thinking," he writes. ** The one substance with 
two sides, the physical and the mental — a double-faced unity 
— would appear to comply with all the exigencies of the 
case." • At the hrat glance, this dictum suggests Spinozism, 
in which system "mind" and body are held to be funda- 
mentally modes of attributes of one and the same un- 
known substance. But Bain's reference to his theory as 
" (tuarded matcrlalum" would indicate the ''substance" be 
alludes to as matter — as the hyposlatized object referred to. 
AVhat is the meaning, then, of this peculiar side of his 
teaching ? 

Will it bo urged that Bain is treating the difficulty 
empirically, that he is dealing witii Body and *' Mind" simply 
us facts connected in our workaday experience? This ie a 
defence which might possibly be advanced. But I venture 
to assert that the unification of "mental" and physical attri- 
butes in one substance bears on its face something more than 
the form of an empirical working hypothesis — it is a distinctly 
vietaphynicai solution. And, if so, the materialism of Bain's 
physiological paycholof^y and the idealism of hia analysis of 
cognition are ilagrantly incompatible rosultK. 

A similar cimfusion between mutaphysio and psychology 
may be noted in the writings of Lewes. It may also be traced 

* Xind niui Body, p. 196. 
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in Hume's.* Thus Hurae will not pledge himself to any of 
the tbrue hypotheses which refer the genesis of " impres- 
sions*' to the creative power of mind, to Deity, to external 
objects. But he subsequently maintains that "motion may 
be, and actually is, the cause of thought and perception." 
But how? The motion supposed to stir a man's brain and 
nerves is chimerical ; it is merely onvi of Ihime's jjossible 
gTou)f$ of aensat'tona. Let US reply, then, " By all means regard 
neuroses as causative of psychoses, u-hrn you have once estab- 
lished an independent external world. But do not start with 
ealism and then project outward your pirccptmns (or rather 
ferred possible perceptions) as the cause of an alien con- 

But snppose we adopt the working hypothesis defence. 
even then it must be pointed out that the standpoint of 
Bain conflicts with his own definitions. He has remarked 
that Mind and Body have nothing in common except "the 
most general attributes, degree and order in time." f Turn- 
ing to the Loffic, I come across the passage, " Substance is 
not the absence of all attributes, but the most fundamental, 
persisting, iDerasible or essential attribute or attributes in 
each case.'^ t According, therefore, to this definition it is 
logically necessary to constitute Mind and Body two sub- 
atances. The attributes of Extension, Inertia, Gravity. Size, 
Fo^m, Motion, Position, and a number of subsidiary deri- 
Tatives from these are admitted by Bain to be all present 
in *' Matter," all absent from Mind. Now, Bcsistancc and 
Extension, as the *^ most fundamental " attributes of Matter, 
must, accurdiiii^Iy, stand for ths substance of Matter. And 
the substance of Mind, as uot comprising these two attributes, 
cannot, then, be ideutilied with that of Matter. 

Can the looseness of our British use of "mind*' be account- 
able in part for the confusion '? I am inclined to think that 
it is. The word now stands for consciousness as a whole^ 



• N«y, oveu in Mill, wbero li« wuulil reiilaeo a phiue of Himiitton'a " ntinon* 
acioutt mentttl maditicatioiu " wUb '* utiniuittioua cerebration." On the Jlnca or 
Mill'ii I iH^nho logical iil<3»liBrii, 8uoli oeivbrHtioii ia ft pure flgmcQt. for ho woahl 
sourofi.r contuud that hU or nur p<Muihle perccptiont arc (ho c«.ui« of anme oiiu 
cIh*> tlioughtft. 

t Mittd and Body, p. I^IS. 

; /voyic, pt. i. p. '.iti'i. 
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now only for our thouKbts, emotiooB, and volitions as opposed 
t<) ihintjs. The popular use of it is confessedly the latter, but 
British philosophers tend to oscillate between both meanings, 
to the grave detriment of their thinking. 

Bain's standpoint shows that psyehology cannot get on 
\fithout metaphysic whenever a leading question is put to 
it. Whenever wo dificnss tho relation of brain and percep- 
tion, brain and thought, empiriciara begins to staminor. It 
lias not fully thought out the presuppositions -with which it 
starts. UnfauiiHar vistas of metaphysic rush tumultuonslj^H 
on the view, mingling confusedly with its old ideas. Tha^^ 
present inquiry into the union of "Mind" and *'Body'* is 
as metaphysical a one as can well be. How necessary, then, 
to fully rethink the meaning which we attach to these two 
terms, and to hold consistently to our definitions; otherwise, 
we shall simply plunge hclplossly in a sea of contradictions ! • 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to point out how wide 
{be parting might bo between the standpoints of Mill and 
Bain. Mill's veiled Ego might be made to support and but- 
tress a highly stable system. But Bain's creed closely re- 
sembles a body with liead and feet lost in rolling mists. For 
him neither Kgo nor External World have any standing out- 
side the flow of conscious states. And not even these con- 
scious states are the ** prius " — they emerge from time-ordered 
Bensations which previous to association do not carry with 
them consciousness. Whence, however, these original time- 
ordered sensations ? Here, indeed, we are lost. 



* Cr. Kant's eritioEKD of tbo ** Htod and Body ' 
4>f the ParaloguMK 



tbeoriMra, in the disotuhian 




Spencer is often referred to as the Agnostic philosopher par 
ejcceUi'me. Rut tbis appellation has a tentleuc^* to mislead 
its bearers. Agnosticism may be nsed to denote tbat school 
which refuses to go bejond phenomena at all. In this par- 
ticnlar sense Spencer is not an agnostic, seeing that be claims 
to have established the existence of an " Unknowable" Abso- 
Inte as giound of phenomena. It exists, but we are unable 
to affirm of it more than that it exists. How does he arrive 
at the existence of this "Unknowable"? He regards it as 
invoked in the very assertion of the relativity of our know- 
ledge. Unless the Absohite is positod, the Kclative becomes 
Absolate, which lands ns in a contradiction. "In the very 
denial of our power to learn what the Absolute is, there lies 
hidden the assumption that it is, and the making of this 
assumption proves that the Absolute has been present to 
the mind, not as a nothing but as a something." * There is 
indeterminate consciousness of It coexisting with determinate 
thought. '* Besides that ftrjinite consciousness of which Logic 
formulates the laws, there is an indrjinite conscioasness wliioh 
cannot he formulated. Besides complete thoughts, and besides 
the thoughts which, though incomplete, admit of completion, 
there are thoughts which it is impossible to complete, and yet 
which are still real in the sense that they are normal affections 
of the intellect." t 

Hamiltou ha<I urged that tlie Absolute is a negation of H^ •in- 
conceivability ; Mansel, his disciple, had branded " Absolute " 
and '* Infinite " as names not for objects of knowledge, but 

• FiT9t rrincipies, p. 88. t Ibid. 
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for the absence of the conditions under which knowledf^e is 
possible. Spencer, on the contrary, holds that we have an 
"indefinite thouglit'* of the Altsolute born from a "coalescence 
of a series of thoughts," this said consciousneaH being irre- 
ducible to logical relations and hence not amenable to critical 
demolition. The Absolute, thus sensed, is inscrutable. In 
shaping this doctrine Spencer seeks to effect the reconcilia- 
tion bctvveeu the affirmations of lieligiou and the destructive 
nef:ations of Science. He proclaims it as the soul of truth 
in theologic error, as well as the necessary presupposition 
of the iconoclast. 

Believing that "in its ultimate essence nothing can be 
known," Si>encer necessarily holJH the basic data of Science, 
Space, Time, Matter, Motion, and Force as symbolic only 
of modes of the Unknowable. Were it feasible to resolve 
the attributes and relations of objects into manifestations of 
Force in Space and Time, the last-named trinity would still 
outstrip our comprehension.* Subsequently, he goes on to 
say, "Wg come down then finally to Force, as the uWimaU 
of ttitvnafj'B. . . . Space, Time, Matter, Motion, are apparently 
all necessary data of intelligence, yet a psychological analysis 
. . , showH U8 that these are either built up of, or abstracted 
from, experience. Matter and Motion, as wo know them, are 
differently conditioned manifestations of Force. Space and 
Time, as we know them, are disclosed along with these 
different manifestations of Force as the conditions nnder 
which they are presented," t And, again, he suggests that 
"Space and Time may possibly possess only a "relative 
reality," implying, it is true, some corresponding modes of 
the " Unknowable," but modes which may be utterly alien 

Lto the symbols of them welling up in our consciousness. t 
Relativism dogs our footsteps ; the postulates of philosophy 
being reducible to the Unknowable, the knowable likenesses 
and unlikenesses of its manifestations, and the resulting 
segregation of these into mind and object. In view of this 
relativism it is only a symbolic explanation of the world- 
process with which Spencer seeks to provide us. For it 
must ever be borne in mind that it is nothing more than 
a syFtem of symbols which tha protagonist of Evolutionism 
• Firtt PHneiplet, p. 67. t Ibid., p. 169. ; Ibid., p. IC3. 
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has elaborated. When, for instance, he sketches the process 
of integration of a planet out of a nebula, he does not intend 
to portray the process as it might be supposed to have 
obtained beyond consciousness. With the ongoings of the 
" Thing in itself" he has no concern. He simply endeavours 
to describe what imaginary human percipients might have 
perceived. It is this doctrine of the relativity of perception 
implied in the foregoiiig rcHervation that Hptencer has 
styled "Transfigured liealisra." "The realism," he writes, 
" ve are committed to is one which simply asserts objective 
existence as separate from, and independent of, subjective 
existence. But it affirms neither that any one mode of this 
objective reality is in reality that which it seems, nor that 
the connections among its modes are objectively what they 
seem. Thus it stands widely distinguished from Crude 
Bealism." • It will prove of interest to compare with this 
attitude the allied doctrine of Helmholtz. t 

It is, of course, as tlie protagonist of Kvolutlonism that 
Spencer has led the "best thought" of the later Victorian 
era. An evolutionist in thu sphere of biology he was, long"/ 
prior to the advent of I)arwin'8 luminons OnV/in of Species. ! 
The concept of Natiual Selection as a leading cause of bio- 
logical advance served but to render more clear to him hctw 
Evolution had been brought about— it provided him with 
a factor supplementary to the old Lamarckinn hypothesis on 
the matter. Thus, in the second edition of his Principle$ 
of p8tfcholo;fy (vol. i. p. 465), ho overtly commits himself to the 
view that '* life under all its forms has arisen by an unbroken 
erolution, and through the iustrumontuiity of what are culled 
natural causes" — an utterance autecediug the publication 
of the Darwin- Wall ace hypothesis by three years. The con- 
tention, however, is obviously implicit in First Privriphn. 
So far so good. But for Spencer it is not to the narrow 
department of Biology that the DeTelopment doctrine has 
to be couQued. Driareus-like, that doctrine must embrace 
»ll spheres of knowledge in its mighty grasp. Hence the 
Bpencerian system has sought to generalize under one com- 
prehensive formula the whole stream of known or inferable 




* PrinciiAe* of PtyeMo^i/, vol. ii. p. 491, Srd edit, 
t Ittceiit yroijrtet in the Ihevry of VUion. 
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coexistencefi and seqaences. from the revelations of astro- 
nomic and geologic science to the complex of interwoven 
facts yielded by biological research and the snrvey of humaa 
society. The formula in question rans : " Evolution is an 
integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion; 
during which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a dc6nite, coherent heterogeneity; and during 
which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transforma- 
tion." It iR intended to cover the ground of evolutionist 
psychology as well as that of objective science, hut in what 
sense we shall see later on. 

The steps leading up to this definition are briefly cnumer- ^ 
able. Spencer's cardinal test of truth is the " Inconceivability ^H 
of the opposite." On this basis he erects the doctrine of the" 
Persistence of Force.* As underlying, it transcends experi- 
mental proof, being fundamentally equivalent to the per- 
sistence of the Unknowable itself. Deductive verification can 
at heat illustrate it. Derivative from this fundamental truth 
are the " Indestructibility of Matter" and the "Continuity 
of Motion," t " Having previously seen that onr experiences 
of Matter and Motion are resolvable into experiences of 
Force/' the student will at once grasp the derivative origin 
contended for. Again, on the general truth of the " Persistence 
of Force," the belief in the persistence of relations between 
specific modes of force necessarily hinges. Every maiiifes- 
tation of Force has a relation quantitatively and qualitatively 
nniform with a given antecedent manifestation. In other 
words, given unvarying conditions, the amount and sort of 
the effect of a given amount and sort of force are always 
invariable. Thus the •uniformity of causation in objective 
natnre is reducible to the uniformity of the quantitative and^ 

* Spencer's n»e of tliu term " Fon^o" mny Iw »een from his closnfloation 
\\» nnin divirtionii : (1) tlip Torcpfi intrinMc in ob)OCld producins; spuoe-oceiipBDO. 
by vlncrli ft iinitof matu>r ia powivo but iudependout; (2) Itic pxtrintio fonsw"^ 
pm<lucingohnnge<KiDfitip energy) i>r toadt-ncy tocbange(pnU'nlial eii«r;ry). By 
rcaiioi) ot tbfM.' a unit is or will be active but dRpein^'nt, i.^. on iu relation to 
otbcr UDiU of niutuir. Tlicau Turcoa Indutld molftr utotions and tbe tooleoul&r 
iDOtions, liRbt^ beat, ete. 

t It rauitt DOt be tbougbt thnt ^penrpr AonnieiwM in the (lotona of the oon< 
tiiiuity of uiuttun as raob. He pnititx out in iituninny witb bin ulber views thut 
the Iraufhtion ettmertt in motion ie jjrovubly nnt nlwnys coiitiniuiuii. dtaipiitar- 
ing, for IntitftDce. in the CRBe of a rbunilt'livr urrE-ntnd in mid.^wiujir |o (jivi* pluce 
tL> ttraiu. Tbl< "Btmin" ia for him tbe objctftivu corKltLle of our sense of 
elfort. 
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qunlitntive relations obtaining between modes of Force and 
their eqaivalencien when transformed. A crucial instance in 
point is Joule's briUiaut discovery that the fall uf 772 lbs. one 
foot iK-ill always heat a pound of water one de<;ree Fahrenheit. 

.It will be seen here that the popular expression "the falling 
of the pound is the muse of the raised temperature " i-i nimply 
indicative of an underlying persistence of a relation between 
two modeh of force. Force, however, in itself remains utterly 
unknown . In tiddition to this princix)le, Spencer enumeratoH 
the Direction of Motion which, born from the conflict of co- 
existing repiileive and attractive forces, takes the line of 
least resistance, that of the greatest traction or their re- 
sultant, and the Rhytimi of Motion^ i.e. the UDdulatory or 
oscillating movements, molar and molecular, consequent on 
the contlict of forces not in equilibrium. All motion alter- 
nates.* The flapping of a sail in the breeze, the shiver of 

^leaves in a blast, the oscillation of wind-lashed stalks in a 
Bomtield, the phenomena of nebulae, of pi'ices, of magnetic 
variations, of the beating of the heart, of meteorologic 
rhythms and numerous natural cycles, are, with Spencer's 
usual profuseuesB of detail, cited in illustration. Both the 
Direction and Khytbm of Motion are dedncible &om the 
Persistence of Force. Considered in combination, these nbove- 
Botcd agencies result in a continuous redistribution of matter 
and motion in general and in detail throughout the Cosmos. 
All change is their outcome, and change is divisible into the 
two great divisions of Kvolution and Dissolution. It is at 
this point that we can take up anew the thread of Spencer's 
justly celebrated formula. 

Evolution is primarily an integration or commg together 
of material bodies. It involves loss of motion. Thus the 
primeval fire-mist could not have passed into a solar mass 
with its planetary children and satellite gruiidchildrtn unless 
it bad been in large part divested of that vibratory motion 
which we call heat. " Alike," says Speucer, " during the 
evolution of a sular system, of a planet, of an organism, of 
a nation, there is progressive aggregation of the entire mass. 



* 80 Tyntlsll, in bis £»aj oQ Uie UomtUuU'on of Hature, ipcake of tlio 
** rhytbtuit* play " of Xutiirt'ii force*. " TtiruugLuut all lier ri)(^uuii bIjo <MCi]Ute« 
Iiutu teiiHiuu tu ri* n'tru, t'roui n'a rita lo teiiiiou." 
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This may be shown l>y the increasing density of the matter 
already contained in it ; or by the drawing into it of matter 
that was before neparate, or by both. But, in any case, it 
implien a loss of relati%'e motion. At the Rarae time, the 
parts into which the mass has divided, severally conaolidate 
in like manner. We flee this in that formation of planets 
and satellites whieli has gone on along with the concentration 
of the nebula out of which the Solar system originated ; we 
see it in the growth of separate organs that advances^ luxri 
passu, with the growth of each organism ; we see it in that 
rise of special industrial centres and special masses of popu- 
lation which is associated with the rise of each society. 
Always more or less of local integration accompanies the 
general integration." * 

The evolution thus initiated is simple or componnd. It 
is simple if the forces are merely aggregative, if the aggre- 
gative forces are gi-eatly in the ascendant, or "if, because 
of the smallness of the amount to be integrated, or because of 
the little motion the mass receives from without in return for 
the motion it loses, the integration proceeda rapidly." It is 
compound when slow integration admits of the modifyiug 
effects of other forces. With the deciphering of the secondary 
effects thus induced on primary integraiion, the subsequent 
Spencerian exposition is mainly concerned. In carrying out 
this task the Prinriplrx of Pgpcholnyif, of Biology, of Sudolorji)^ 
develop in detail the several leading ideas outlined with such 
wealth of illustration in First Principles. 

It is from this point onward easy to follow Spencer in hia 
expansion of that part of the formula which exhibits Evolu- 
tion as a change from homogeneity to heterogeneity, from 
unity to variety, from detinitoness to indefiuiteness, from 
incoherence to coherence. His profusion of examples strews 
our path with roses. The " Instability of the Homogeneous " 
owing to the incidence of different forces on different parts of 
any aggregate, the "Multiplication of Effects" by which a 
Force impinging on any aggregate, passes into numerous 
modes of manifestation corresponding to the differentiation of 
the mass — make for ever-increasing variety in inorganic and 
organic nature. The law of segregation, on the other hand, 
• Pint PHneiptcM, p. S;i7. 
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yields definiteness by nniting like with like. The process 
so generalized is shown by Spencer to obtain from such 
astronomic pheuomena as the formation and dctai^bment uf 
nebulous rings, down to the origination and conservation of 
species, and the sorting out of sand, shingle, and hne sediment 
on sea-abores by the water. The root of this matter as of 
the rest is to be found in the Persistence of Force. Unlike- 
ncsses in the material objects acted upon, where the incident 
forces are alike, muKt generate diiTcrenccs of effects and 
inV< vend. It is not, however, practicable to convey any 
adequate conception of the resource and verRatility with 
which Spencer has illuminated his several positions. Direct 
reference to his work will richly reward research. 

But now comes the inevitable question. Is this process 
of Evolution, manifest under so many phases — astronomic, 
geologic, biologic, psychologic, and sociologic, — eternal? In 
no sense, answers Spencer in his chapter on "Equilibration." 
A due series of deductions from the law of the " Persistenco 
of Force '* will show that an ultimate Dissolution is inevitable. 
From this origJnnl law follow "not only the various direct 
and indirect equilibrations going on around, togetlier with 
that cosmical equilibration which brings Evolution under all 
its forms to a close; but also those less manifest equilibrations 
shown in the readjustments of moving equilibria, that have 
been disturbed." * Beoognizing the gradual dissipation into 
space of the contained motion of the Solar system and in 
particular of the sun, we must regard all terrestrial changes 
whatever as incidents in the course of cosmical equili- 
bration. Eventually, therefore, a time must come when 
the stream of sun-force, wbich is the ultimate reservoir of 
the activities of plant, animal, and man, as well cause of the 
bulk of other terrestrial changes, geologic, meteorologic, etc.. 
will prove inadequate to the drain on it. It is from that 
time that the antagonist process Dissolution, always attendant 
on Evolution, will necessarily begin to as.sume the ascendant. 
The Solar system like its contained minor aggregates *' must 
sorely die ; " that is, in Spencerian language, pass into that 
final equihbration which precedes an ultimate break-up. 
That break-up into the nebulosity of the primal fire-mist 
• Ar<( PrincipU*, p. 517. 
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ivill ensue on the clash of planet on snn and eun on star, 
wliich luiiversal gravity co-operating with the resistance ol 
the ether to motion must ultimately produce. Bat tbi 
resolutionH of Solar systems back into their original hom 
geueity, whether partially or uuiverHaily synchronous, wiUfl 
themselves lay the foundation of new Evolution-periods. 
"Motion aH well as matter being fixed in quantity, it would 
Beem that tlie change in the distribution of Matter which 
Motion effects, coming to a limit in whichever direction it ia I 
carried, the imlestnictible Motion thereupon necessitates a 
reverse distribution. Apparently, the universally coexistent 
forces of attraction and repulsion, which, as we have seen, 
necessitate rhythm in all minor changes throughout th^^^ 
universe, also necessitate rhythm in the totality of its changes^H 
— produce now an immeasurable period during which the 
attractive forces predominating, cause universal concen- 
tration, and then an immeasurable period during which the | 
repulsive foreea predominating cause universal diffusion — 
alternate eras of Evolution and Dissolution."* Thus we are 
linally confronted by Spencer with a Heracleitan doctrine of 
endless cycles of worid-huildiug and destroying, stupendous 
vietas which dizzy the brain of the onlooker. 

In matters psychological Spencer is an empiricist of a 
revised evolutionist type. Thus his doctrine of Space and 
Time as rough intuitions for the existing individual, but as 
experieutially acquired by his remote animal ancestors, aims 
at reconciling the intuitionalist with the experiential ist view.f 
This line of thought is altio interestingly exhibited in bis 
theory that no small part of our emotions, sexual, testhetic, 
religious, etc., harks back to obscure representations which 
once bad place in ancestral experiences.t CousciousnesB he 

• FirA Pn'nciplfB, p. 537. 

t Even tlip imicli-diitciiHHeil axtnni "A fltraigbt lino I« Die ihortcst difltanoe 
bctwwn tw()|)oiiiU" "limi lutent in the oiriu-tiire of tlift eye* imd Ihe D^rvnos 
Mnlrrs whicli receiro and co-ordinate Tisiinl irapnawioiiB " C*^. PtycfuAogn, 

ii. lui. rj.*)). 

; Prinmple* (if P»^holn<ty, vnl. i. p. 472, et »eq. Thi« Tori«ion of tli« 
dffl'tiitip «tiirli re-tricla ixfji-riviico to the individual ia in a scdk incontro- 
v^rlitile. TliR oliJtr a««<JciiitiouiBli Ihi-ory ciium>t pxplain tlio origintl eupAoity 
of nrgaoizini? sensutinDS wliic:li in nntirM tu tho indiviiittnl, vliife ttio Tuying 
degrees of tliU ospocUy, ub«ervAl>le in diOVrcul inditiluait of differetU human 
BDd nniinnl »peeiofl^ r>TO roally lelt nnonnlyxcd. &|!i>Dcer juiUy adverU lo 
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rds 8S the subjective face of certain cerebral processes 
rhicli have been evolved as links in the chain of adaptation of 
Forgauit: action to external relations. Still thore is a conflict 
in his declarations to be noted. In his PrincipUs of Psycho' 
loffy,' subjective stiites are regarded throughout as the ohversti 
of special neural currents. But if we turn to FirKt. Principles, 
we shall find that this " obvtirae " theory common to Bain, 
Itomanes. and Lewes is hemldod by a very marked attempt 
to derive couaciousuess directly from molecular mechanics. 
There is no mistaking the import of such language as "the 
^correlation and equivalence between external physical forces, 
iund the mental forces generated by them in ua under the 
form of sensations," t and **that no idea arises, save as 
the result of some physical force expended in producing it, is 
fast becoming a commonphice of Bcieuce." t It is needless 
to say tbat this is pure materialist psychology, and utterly 
inconsonant with the doctrine elsewhere taught by him to 
the effect that " Mind " and Body are '* the subjective and 
objective faces of the same thing." The one involves 
the passage of motion into sensation, the other denies the 
assertion that any such causal relation is traceable. 

The reconciliation of a priorism and empiricism already 
noted is of a piece with Spencer's rational Utilitarianism 
in Ethics. He holds that the Kxpudieucy theory is in its 
ordinary acceptation defective. Utility as measured by the 
individual is not capable of covering the whole ground. " I 
believe that the i^xperienccs of utility organized and con- 
solidated through all past generations of the human raoCt 
have been producing corresponding nervous modifications 
which, by continued transmission and accumulutiun, have 
become in us certain facultios of moral intuition— certain 
emotions responding to right and wrong conduct, which 

, ermtraat of Newton uml &bak«ape«ru with savages uimWe to count np to Itia 
* tmrnber i>f their tintjoni and itpnkiD^ ii lanBuug-e eonaiatinK imly nf nouna 
and n-rbis "" eorrob<ir»iiive of kfB view. Morenvir, Uia v«ry Imviiig ol teiunfion«, 
tnkcn over liy lliirtic, Lorlc. tuid ntluTa. t^t Ww. i* liow nrjriR-d lo cxllibjl uii u 
prit/rttia nf thf novel onlfr. " 'I'lio cuiise why vilmitioim of a givuii lupiilily 
ouly produce the KctiMiiiuD of liftbt, nnd other TibrutiuDs only tliu KiiMtiuti of 
hint, lioji Id tho a priori organ izaiion of ihu iv^tiuB ami tikiu uervea" (LewM, 
Hitl.of mi. ii. 477). 

• I'riniHph4 of F't/chniogg, vol. 1. p. HO. 
t Firtt I'rinriplrt, p 212. 
: /6ui., p. -.fi7. 
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have no apparent basis in the indiWdiiftl experiences of 
utility." • Conformably to hia belief that human desirea 
Tfill ultimately acquire complete adaptation to surroundings, 
Speucor is an unfaltering optimist. " Pieaaure being pro- 
dnoiblo by the exorcise of any structure which is adjusted to 
its special end, . . . the neeessary implication [is] that, 
supposing it consiHtunt with maintenance of life, there is 
no kind of activity which will not become a source of 
pleasure if continued ; and that therefore pleasure vill 
eventually accompany every mode of action demanded by 
social conditions." And again, " The adaptation of man's 
nature to the conditions of his eitistence cannot oeaae until 
the internal forces which we know as feelings are in equili- 
brium with the external forces they encounter. And the 
establishment of this equilibrium is the arrival at a state 
of human nature and social organization, such that the 
individual has uo desLi'es but those which ma^' be Batistiud 
without exceeding his proper sphere of action, while society 
maintains no restrictions but those which the individual 
voluntarily respects." 

With the accuracy of the cosmology of Spencer we are 
not here directly concerned. "Wliat assured results flow Crora 
Bueh inquiry raetaphysic has simply to re-think, re-read, 
re-interpret. The sciences, including psychology, are »o 
many tentacles whereby the central metaphysical sac obtains 
its nutriment, and in the absence of which its properly 
digestive function is impossible. Previous, however, to 
discussing the metaphysical imprtrt of Si>encer, we shall do 
well to note his unique prowvss as a gtneralizer of such 
sciences. Here, at least, he stands before us as a master. 
Exploiting their several quarries, he has reared a fabric of 
cosmologioul thought which, iu point of industry, methoil, 
versatility and wealth of research combined, has no compeer. 
We have to recognize outright and without show of demur 
the grandeur of this work — "work," in Fieke's words, "of 
the calibre of that which Aristotle and Newton did — though, 
coming in this later age, it as far suritasses their work in its 
vastness of performance as the railway surpasses the sedan* 
chair, or as the telegraph surpasses the caxrier'pigeon. 

* Letter Iv Mill. 
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Thftt Spencer*8 Coaraolo^ is secure at everj- (wint, or that 
it is in any sense e-Umiislive, few, if any, of his warmest 
ailmirers would contend. Many of the stages limned forth 
by him may not have ruffled the hoary past ; others, again, 
it may be, of colossal import, may not have yet unfolded 
themselves to the eye and imagination of science. Bat that 
nature and mind are the outcome of som^ evolutionary 
process is an hypothesis which he has done more than any 
other writer to consolidate. And the testimony to his insight 
is daily receiving reinforcement. Whether culled from the 
domains of astronomy, of geology, of the study of living 
organisms, of chemistry, of anthropology, of the pedigrees 
of reason, art, religion, morality, politics, legal systems, 
language, and writing, of industrial inventions and tho 
thoasand and one oth^r aspects of scientific research, the 
data converge most remarkably. Altogether the view that 
there has obtained, and is now obtniniug, some prockss of 
universal evolution, is not to be resisted ; and it rests with the 
science of the future to grapple with the very obscure details 
in their completeness. And, in doing so. its assimilation of 
Spencer must take place on a scale of considerable magnitude. 
There are two considerations bearing on the Spencerian 
Cosmology which demand brief comment. The first concerns 
the attitude, not indeed of the muster, but of some of his 
disciples. Sp^^ncerians are apt to assume that, in generalis- 
ing some aspects of the process of the development of things, 
they are explaining the things and the process alike.* Such 
a view is radically defective. Even supposing it was demon- 
strable that the causes of evolution are immanent in the 
process itself, that what we call " natural forces " have 
without intermittent drafts on intelligence spun the existing 
cosmos, it would still rennuu to imjuirc into the griiund of 
the "natural forces" themsclvos. If Agnosticism forbids 
any such inquiry, well and good ; but in this event let it 
never invest its generalizations with a show of explanatory 
liaality. In the texture of a sunset cloud, groupings of 

* One lonrcQ of the illiuiou is the Iinhl t of ttpe&king nf " ooncrete faoti " aail 
"derivttliTo laws'* as x^rpfndnni on hii^b^r laws villkout the needful oution. 
Tilt' ilupumletice is utterly iUu*ory exrept in our wmcopto. TIib concrett! fiiota 
art) All purceptioQ yields us — the ru»t in ^'euentizatiou leaderoil poasiblo by 
UiDg^uagQ oDly. 
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myriad hues pass iuto others in coutinuotis and anbrokea 
Bueceesion. The rustic perceives the llux, but he peroeives* 
infere, and cares for nothing more. Similarly, in the 
cosmology of Spencerians, vast groupings of cosmic pheno- 
mena pass away into others in continuous and unbroken 
succession ; but the ground of this panoramic flux remains 
** unknown, " but often, for convenience' sake, i(fnorefi. The 
phenomena are most faithfully depicted as coming and going, 
but to generalize the modes rn which they do so is not tu 
reveftl the n-htj. IVoperly rejiarded, the celebrated formula 
of Evolution is a getiemlized description of the world-process, 
not an unveiling of its mainsprings. Spencer has merely 
indicated in very abstract lau^^uage the most general points 
of community which he beUeves ourushing phenomena to 
present. The phenomena themselves rest on mystery. 
Spencer himself has most frequently emphasized this view.., 
But he has, nevertheless, inspired many with the crassl 
mechanical bias. Not that he believes that his mechanical 
cosmology has "explainwi " this mysterious universe. It is 
the appctiranie of such explanation that leads so many astray. 

The second consideration regards the tendency to view 
known phases of the objective real as more or less exhaustive. 
With this bias, however, 1 have previously had occasion to 
deal, and will therefore content myself with notiaig the 
dograatiwrn that so frequently identifies Nature with the 
known physical cosmos and its annexed "hypothetical" 
ether. Kant, Mill, and Hamilton, as we saw, made special 
reservations on this head. We shall have cause to find that 
these reservations are not only required by caution, but an 
pregnant with a living significance to philosophy. 

I propose now to direct our attention to Spenoer*s 
doctrines of the Unknowa-ble, of External Perception, and 
certain of the broader aspects of his psychology. And first 
dealing with the former, I shall show (1) that his mode of 
establishment of the Absolute is neither original nor 
(2) compatible with the tenor of his own thinking ; (3) that 
the Unknowable is a misnomer; and, further, (4) that it is 
in any case a barren concession to religious philosophy. To 
these criticisms I shall append considerations bearing on 
the doctrine of " unknowable " surds in general — a doctrine 
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which is rcffanled in this vohime aa one of tho ouUtanding 
superstitious of philosophy. 

K theory that the reality of Spencer's Absohite is imjAied 
by the Relative would, standinpr by itself, involve a fallacy. 
" Itelative " implies in its notion some correlative, and if 
knowledge is termed so by tacit reference to a Nouraenon, 
the question is begged at the outset. The noumeual surd- 
like Absolute is conjured out of the hat into which it is first 
slipped. However, Hpencer is beyond this scholar's mate. He 
does say that the notion " relative " implies an absolute, but 
this view does not stand alone. The nation depends on the 
fact tbat we have an indvfuiite consciousness oi the Absolute. 
Granted this indefinite consciousness, all goes smoothly 
enough. 

Spencer's argument for the .\bsolute is an echo of that 
of Schleiermacher. This thinker states clearly tliat there'? 
can bo no definite knowledge of the Absolute— njiily a very ' 
real feeling or indefinite consciousness of it arcom^an^n^j 
as their substrate all willing and knowing. \ Has Spencer 
advanced on this Htandpoint? Not an iota. On the 
contrary, he lias receded from it. Hia^bsolute is a surd — 
ifaat of Schleiermacher is spiritual. 

The vindication of Spencer's doctrine lends itself too 
easily to critiiism. Turning to First Pnnriplfs, we read : 
" The contrast between the AbBoluto and the Relative in 
our mimis is really the contrast between the rncnfal element 
which exists absolutely and those which exist relatively. 
, . . Our consciousnesB of the unc^onditioned being liternlly 
the unconditioned consciousness, or raw vuiteriaf of thotufht, 
to which in thinking we give definite forms, it follows that 
an ever-present sense of real existence is the very basis of 
our intelligence."* Of "real existence/' but not of an 
Unknowable or neutral Absolute, comes the objection. By 
admission the " raw material " of thought Is a spiritual one. 
How, then, can it stand for an Absolute 0/ a non-ttpiritual 
cfiaracter? How, further, can it yiehl tbat certitude of 
" objective reality " belief in which " metaphysical criticism 
cannot shake " ? It is a raw material of thouglit — pure Ego, 
if you like — but it is not by dotinition anything else. A 

• FinI Prindpie*, p. 9G. 
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nondescript aurd-like AbBolate and indfpcndmt ohjecHvitij are 
not in it, and, if not, cannot be Bubstantiated by it. Scbflliog. 
claimed that he was able to seize the Absolute in a flaslt 
of intnition transuondiug mind or tbo de&nite thinki 
mentioned by Spencer. He. too, argued for an indefini 
consciousness, bnt Aitr Absolute as thus attested was spiritual. 
How conseiousnesB can attest a nou-spiritnal Absolate is a 
contention I cannot fathom. 

These objections in thoir turn mediate others. Turning 
to other pronouncements of Spencer, we discover wliat the 
genesis of this "raw material" is actually held to be. In 
Ftrat Principles it is the physical processes in the brain 
which generate consciousness out of motion. On the lines, 
of this hypothesis, the "indefinite consciousness " of tha-' 
Absolute is reducible to nerve-function, — is equivalent to no 
more than a ph<ue in the trtiHsmutationa of motion. If no 
state of couBciouKncss urisis in us *' save as the result of 
some physical force expended in producing it," it results 
that our seizure of the Absolute is also thus generated. It 
may be said that these physical processes are themselves 
mere st^iboU of noumena, and such would no donbt be the 
Bpencfrian'H answer. But belief in such noumcna, belief in 
** objective reality," rests itself on the eousciousncss of the 
Absolute — on the very product that these said noumena 
generate. Had it l>een allowed that the Absolute is essen- 
tially spiritual luid rereaU itttelf to hn such in cimHcioiisneBS, all 
these sint^lar tangles might have been spared us. 

The doctrine of Inscrutability, however, is one that fails 
Spencer in practice. The Absolute, says First PrincipUs, 
is unknowable. Substantiality, however, is a predicate ; the 
" Absolute " is the substance of phenomena — a very real judg- 
ment. But to judge is to know, and it follows accordingly 
that the Unknowable is knowable. In a qualifying passage 
adduced in the third volume of the Egsays {p. 237), Spencer 
seems, indeed, to take note of this difficult}', and be remarks 
r'**-4iug gn9eq nence : " It seems to me that the ' learned ignor- 
ance* with which philosophy ends must be carried tt" Step 
-iurthor; and, instead of positively saying that the Absolute 
is unknowable, we must say that we cannot tell whether it is 
knowable or not." 
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remains in position^ that the 



Note, however, that " 
Absolute is still somehow given ; that it is, in consoquence, 
a ilattim somehow seized and somehow made Substance of 
phenomena. Insorutaliility can hold not of this barereaUty, 
but only of its efioterio workings. But this is not all. In the 
course of his nctaal exposition Spencer whittles even this sort 
of iuscrnt ability away. His statements render the Absolute 
more and more aecessibte. How reconcile inacrntability with 
the assertion that the " more or lees coherent " of the rela- 
tions among our states of consciousness answer in symbolical 
fashiou to corrcspondiuR relations araonj^ Noumena ? Such~^ 
an aihrmation rends the veil of Isis, and if we are still unable / 
to seise the lineaments of the goddess, we can, at least, catch/ 
a glimpse of her diiupks. Add to this the allusion to Force^ 
as the "ultimate of uUimates," — this concept being itself 
based on muscular effort, — and to this again the far later 
revolutionary assertion that the First Cause may be eHseiitially 
of the nature of consciouHness {Relujion, a }iHn»jtect ami a 
Prmpcct), and the nescience oncu battled for is seen to be 
slowly dispelled. The Unknowable, in short, belies its title. 

But let us now for the moment dismiss all these ditheul- 
ties. Let us assume that the Unknowable is established as 
what its title implies. The question then arises — Would 
such an Absolute be of auy value to religion ? It would 
not. The Cerberus of sentiment requires a far more soporific 
morsel. I pass over the issue as to whether a really religious 
philosophy can dispense with a satisfactory treatment of the 
Soul- problem. I will here simply record a conviction that 
it caunot. Assuming, then, that an Absolute is enough to 
feed religion^ of what significance is this particvUar Absolute 
of Spencer ? Of no more than is a surd to the interests of 
everyday life. Granted that religion must found on some 
sense of mystery, it must incorporate other elements also. 
There must be present not only the feeling of mystery, but 
the vague belief that the Absolnte personal or impersonal is 
essentially akin to nmsciousurfiH. Scant import, indeed, has 
an unknown x to the reveries of poet, mystic, or nature- __, 
worshipper. Materialism itself can yield us this. Even I 
Biichner concedes that *'what matter is in itself/* *'what \ 
force is in itself," is unknowable. But Bachner, unlike 
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Spencer, does not constitute this inacrutabilitr — this term 
without answering fiict — the hftvcn of a religious instinct. 

This barrenness of the Unknowable is still farther ex- 
hibited when the import of Spencer's aj-stem as a whole is 
taken into account. It will be accurate to describe it as a 
complex of materialistic results backed by a repudiation of 
materialistic ontology. Two facts stand prominently out. 
Consciousness is accorded no reactive causality on the nerve- 
currents in correlation with which it wells np. On the con- 
trary, it is dragged at the chariot-wheels of iron necessity, 
a necessity not springing from its own essence but one to all 
intents and purposes purely mechanical. And observe, also, 
that tlie endless redistributing of matter and motion which 
constitutes Evolution and Dissolution, implies an rUrnal 
cosmic mt.chanisin which cannot be other than what it is. To 
insert this helpless ahxjical incchtinhm in the frame of the 
"Unknowable" may possibly be a legitimate procedure, bat 
if so, it Boonds the death-knell of religion and optimism. In 
an alogical mechanism there can be no special provision for 
perpetuity of conscious individuals, and, lacking some such 
finally blissful perpetuity, we poor wretches oscillate between 
the extremes of a drama and a farce. Meu and animals 
struggling, suffering, tormented units mechanically evolved 
only to fade out of reality with a dying planet, sucli an out- 
look is one which only an academic philosopher can for a 
moment contemplate with satisfaction. 

Against the whole doctrine of unknowable surds we must,, 
however, enter a protest. It founds, as we shall hereafter 
see, on a baseless theory of External Perception and an 
equally baseless theory of internal thinking, theories which 
strip knowledge of the very presuppositions of knowing. Do 
not inteqiret my remarks as contesting the relational theory 
of thought. On the contrary, they will be found freely and 
unreservedly to admit it. Absolutism asserts in no doubtful 
fashion that empirical thinking founds on the antithesis of 
mind and object, that it implies continuous identifying and 
classification of rehfinns, but it adds that the antithesis 
and the whole business of relationing are facts in and for 
knowledge and knowledge alone. It has no need of occult 
noumena, tbings-in-themselves, unreachable Absolutes, and 
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otbor such empty atatrfirtionB. It deprccategj on the contrary, 
the conchisions in wliich such nnppositions debouch. To 
whftt cnormitios of result Relativism actually leads, ir no\\-here 
better iUustrated than in the case of Eamilton. According to 
Hamilton, whoi^oarj;iiinBQt9 so largely bulk Spencer, "All we 
know is . . . phenomenal — phenomenal of the unknown. Tho 
philosopher speculating on the world of matter and mind, ia 
thus in a certain sort only an ignonxnt admirer." * Ignorance, 
on his showing, is the culmination of knowledge, and thou^t^ 
ripens only to survey itself as nescience^ What a monstrous 
hjrpothesis is this ! How it eviscerales the search for know- 
ledge I Spencer, forced into a compromise with common 
sense, argues that Realihj is "persistence in consciousness," a 
contention which may conciliate the man in the street, but 
which is, nevertheless, unmeaning from the standpoint of his 
general relativism.t The connection of this thinker with 
Hamilton illustrates a curious feature in philosophic Iiistory— * 
tho ignoring of the reservations of the less iconoclastic liela- 
tivists by their successors. Thus Kant ekos out nescience 
with crumbling " practical necessities," Hamilton with an 
equally arbitrary faith in God, soul, and the rest. But Laugo 
and the neo-Kantians, Spencer and tho agnostics, absorb the 
relutivii>m and discard the "necessities," etc. And their 
shredding ia justified, for tho positing of two water-tight com- 
partments. Knowle<Ige and belief, constitutes a supposition 
tedious to contemplate. It postulates too deep-s«ated a 
rupture in the constitution of things. 

The view to be maintained in this volume is to the 
effect that the universe is both ultimately knowable and 
thoroughly iuterpretable. Of Noumenal surds it knows not. 
And though the Absolutism here to be championed wilt not 
be that of HegeU I have no hesitation in stating that but 
for the study of Hegel it would never have been advanced. 
I conceive Hegel's doctrine of the " Absolute as fiesult " to 
be one of the grandest lights in philosophy. Though much 
of hifi detail may be rejected, the crusade against Belativism 



* Mttofkynca, i. 153. Mill, linwover, hu well thowa Uiat thii Huailtoni&u 
r«latiTimi bolie* it« title wbcn looked into. 

t If roftUty = " penutcnc* in consciouBOM," it Sponeer't world prior (0 
eoHKioiuttcM lo be braodud m nnrcftt? 
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13 at least worthy of moat careful note. Hegel, at least, gave 
a true etauding to knowledge, rescued it from the agnostic 
implication of being a bundle of iUuBions, and elevated it as 
that which, in itself, by itself, and through itself constitutes 
the heart and eHsence of Reality. The validity or invalidity 
of his mode of vindication of ideaUam becomes in this 
connection an aiTair of secondary moment. 

Let us now consider the exposition of Traus&gored 
Bealism as elaborated at length in Part VII. of the Prin- 
ci]fleii of Psycholoijy* We shall not at present suggest an 
alternative hypothesis, bat simply endeavour to point out its 
lack of comprehensiveneBB, and its numerous arbitrary and 
irrelevant contentions. 

In his statement of the Final Question, Spencer contends 
that, " should the idealist be right, the doctrine of Evolution 
is a dream." t Here lies a preHrainary error, for tbe 
acceptance of Evolution as natural process in time, and, as 
sucb, prior to individual consciousness, is not only consistent 
with idealism, but constitutes the idealist innovation of tha^ 
Nattire-philosophy of Schelltng. Passing on to the chapt 
on the "Assumption of Metaphysicians," we are told tha 
the superior trustworthiness of the deliverances of HeasoE 
compared with Perception is a fiction of idealism. Reason, i 
Spencer very justly observes, is but the "recoordinating o| 
states of consciousness already coordinated in certain simpler^ 
ways,"t tbe inference being that perception as immediate 
must take precedence of inference as ruediate. A like view of 
reason was adopted by Schopenhauer, who rated discursive 
thinking very low, but did not see in this estimate any 
ground for abandoning his own idealism. The answer to 
Spencer is simply this. In Perception there is, as immediate 
fact, the opposition of tbe states called the object- conscious* 
ncss to the states called tbe mental- consciousness. No 
idealist need dispute this very patent psychological fact. 
Certainly if he were to contend that "mind," or the second 
group of states, possesses the object states as its appendage 
be would be talking nonsense. The true idealist says simply, 
"I admit the psychological distinction, but 1 have no need 

• Prineiplet of PiudioJogu. Tol. li pp. 305-508. 
t Ibid., p. SIl. i Ibid., p. 315, 
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to posit unknowable nonmena aa cansea, remote or proximate, 
of these contrasted object Btates. There is no perception of 
anjUiing beyond the perceptJonH thcmgelves. All we confront 
are certain prescntative vivid states interpreted by oortaia 
other faint status of the order callod mental." 

The chapter on the " Words of MetaphyHioians " advanoefl 
the plea that language is incompetent to convey the Sceptical 
and Idealist hypotheses — -that its structure implies existence 
beyond consciousness. " Language has . . . been moulded 
to express all things under the fundamental relation of 
Subject and Object ; just as much as the hand has been 
moulded into fitness for manipulating things presented under 
the same fundamental relation." * I repeat that, as against 
an idealism, for which " world " is a sort of appendage of 
*'mind/' this argument possesses unquestionable cogency. 
Bat aa against idealism of the Fichtean or Hegelian type 
it is irrelevant. The irrelevancy is patent. Language doea^ 
undoubtedly imply objects over against a mind, but it does I 
not imply Spencer's realism. Idealism proper does not d^ny \ 
that objects and ideas or mental states are different, fi 
adds, however, that the former are not things outside the 
system of experience, whether that system is considered 
as actual in consciousness or virtual in the Idea (Hegel), as 
simply an appearance in an individual Ego, or in a mere 
totality of states called Ego (two phases of subjective 
idealism). 

The "Reasoninga of Metaphysicians " is mainly devoted 
to a review of the less defensible positions of Berkeley, 
Hnme, and Kant. Having thus ckared the ground, Spencer 
proceeds to advance the negative justification of Realism, i.«. 
the proof that at any' rate it rests on evidence superior to 
that for the conflicting hypothoses.t In the " Argument 
from Priority " wo have a telling indci of Spencer's meta- 
physical poverty. He positively asserts that ** the postulate 
with which metaphysical reasoning sets out is that we are 
primarily conscious only of our flen8ati(»2s" — anything 

• Prfn^plf* of r»^otogy, p. 33.'i. 

Ilk* toealiit may, huvorei, rojoia that it ii not for him to prrrffbr cTidence 
I. He bai simply to itAte, " 1 tliitik. 1 will, I fcol, 1 pcrcL-ire: tliot ii my 
SpefiODoe aumnie*! up. You rcnIiHtti, hawnrer, wstit me to gn fieyond Ihia 
d^eet txperienee, Wliy sbould I? l^ut* me" 
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beyond them being only inferred ! • And he urges, accord- 
ingly, that— 

" The exifltence of a scnaatfon is aa hypothesis that cannot ho framed 
nntil external existence is known." t 

"Kealism in the primary conception; ... the Idealist conception* 
depending on tho Realistic one, muut Taniijh the iuBtaut the KealiHtio ona 
is taken avay." t 

Whatever ground there may be for asserting the above ' 
"postulate" of certain British and other writers, there is' 
none for asserting it of tho main line of German idealists 
from Kant onwards. All these writers agree that sensations 
ptT se are abstractions, and only admit uf being disHccttd out 
and recognized as such long after concrete objectivity has 
settled into shape. That Uealism is the primary conception, 
and that Idealism is only reached through it and by it» is a 
fundamental position of Hegel. And had Spencer turned 
even to the pages of Emerson be would have read : — 

"Cultnrs inrerte the vulgar TJows of Nature. . . . Ofaildren.itis tmt^ , 
beliero in the external world. The belief that it appears only \a an J 
afterthought." § 

The nattire of Hegel does not, like Emerson's, only " appear ; ** ' 
it is, as we saw, virtual in the Idea before it is actual in 
consciousness. 

Next comes the " Argument from Simplicity." This 
maintains that the simple only onctj mediiitod deliverance 
of perception yielding realism must be accorded more weight 
than the complex highly mediated inferences of reason 
yielding idealism. The one is direct and at first sight 
seemingly oudecomposahle, the other is indirect, lengthy, 
and, not only decomposable, but demanding considerable 
ingenuity to compose. Again, it is clear that Spencer is 
o£f tbe trail. He observes that each of the words idea, 
in, viind, presupposes a synthesis; that the proposition, 
' Ideas exist in mind * is a synthesis of syntheses. Un- 
doubtedly it is, but the idealist does not need it, except on 
the absurd supposition which makes Nature =: "ideas 
existing in mind." The idealist says, " The psychological 



* PrinciriUt of Pfi/eJuloay, p. 3S9. 
t /Wd.p.374. 
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distinction of mind and world is obvious. But wlien the 
theory of a metaphysical distinction crops out I demur. 
Though mental and object etatcs rfrjfer mucli, they agree in 
being slates of my experience. And to sustain this idealism 
an imtnediate consciousness of Ukcnrsa and uvlihmesB is alone 
neceBsary. I do not know what your experiences are, but 
I know that, contemplating a landscape, I find the idealist 
position borne in on me in .this way by purely non-verbal 
processes of consciousness/' 

The •* Argument from Distinctness " is designed to show 
that, while the deliverances of Realism are given in mvid 
terms, i.e. in perceptual states of consciousness, those of 
Idealism are given in faint terms or ideas, often only 
** representations of representations." * Hence, urges 
Spencer, " tiie Idealistic deliverance could not be accepted 
without asserting that things are most certainly known in 
proportion as they arc faintly perceived." t The criticism 
of the " Argument from Simplicity " applies here also. It 
is not clear why the fact that presentations are more vivid 
than representations should, apart from the ruling mis- 
conception, be thus adduced. 

Having now "negatively justified" Realism, Spencer 
seeks for a positive vindication of it as a fundajuental deliver- 
once of conscitnuincss worfcintf after it* ««■« lajvs. The criterion 
of Truth in this as in other matters he unveils in tiie Uni- 
Tersal Postulate or Inconceivability of the Opposite. Incon- 
ceivability, for Speucer, signifies mental inability to put 
together the terms of a given proposition in thought. The 
inconceivability of the opposite or negative is, consequently, 
our inability to suppress or replace the predicate of a subject 
when the proposition under survey has been clearly rendered 
into ideas. He holds this test to be the warrant for all our 
primary beliefs. The ground for those associations passing 
the test is thus exhibited: — "The intuitions of axiomatic 
truths are regarded by me as latent in the inherited brain, 
just as bodily reflex actions are latent in the inherited nervous 
centres of a lower order . , . such latent intuitions are made 
potentially more distinct by the greater definiteness of struc- 
ture due to individual action and culture ; and . . . thus, 

• VHneipUt of Paytkolajy, p. 881. t i(^.. p. 382. 
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axiomatic truths, having a warrant entirely a ftosierion 
for the race, have for the individual a warrant which, eub- 
Btantially a prutri, is made complete a potteriori* . . . 
Thought has been moulded into increasiug correspondenee 
with Things ; and as such correspondence, tolerably complete 
in respect of the simple ever-present relations, aa those of 
space, has made considerable advance in respect of the 
primary dynamical relations ; the assei'tion that the resulting 
intuitions are authoritative, is the assertion that the simplest 
uniformities of nature, ae experienced throughout an im- 
measurable past, are better known than they are as experi- 
enced during an individual life." * Among deliverances due 
to such nerve-registered inseparable association is that of 
Transfigured Uealiam, which, when tested by the Postulate, 
is found to resist all onslaught. 

Take up a book and contemplate it. You will find, urges 
Spencer, that your consciousness is of the book as object — 
that yon cannot disconnect from these resisting points, 
colour-patches, etc., the predicate of existence. But for the 
metaphysicians you would have no suspicion that its objec- 
tivity lis inferred from your sensations-f Now, this auto- 
matic objective reference has the most emphatic sanction of 
the Universal Postulate ; involving, in fact, its assumption 
only once. The mediacy consists of bat one simple act. 
Composite, however, in origin, this reference, now so natural, 
has a long evolutional hi.story, running along the whole line 
of ancestral organisms which has yon as its extreme term. 
The differentiation of mind and object cumulatively enhanced 
and transmitted has registered itself in the connections 
of your nervous structure, the separation being now auto- 
matic But out of what elements did this differentiation 
arise? With this problem the chapters on the "Partial" 
and " Com])lete Differentiation of Subject and Object," and 
** Developed Couoeption of the Object " carefullj" proceed to 
deal. The data posited are states of consciousness, presen- 
tative and representative, vivid and faint, and the law of 
association (which in the earlier portion of the PrincipUa of 
Psyckoloffy is held to result from laws of nervous structure). 

t The iuonC a/dxADOcii Qiotapbj«VoW&A •amivt tkV.'im^WiA. wV 
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Tbe eAsence of the reasoning ia this. He first indicates how 
by way of association there come to be read into the general 
rivid aggregate our ideas of muscular effort, passive resist- 
ance and pressure. He tlicn shows that the resuUiny product 
is belief in real indt'pendent activities beyond conseiousness, 
*' The general result is that the vivid aggregate, both as mani- 
festing passive resistance and as manifesting active energy, 
inevitably coinos to have associated with it in consciousness 
the idea of power, separate from, but in some way akin to, 
the power which the faint aggregate perpetually evolves 
within itself." * The investment of the vivid aggregate 
with power is thus due to assuoiution. And this bulief is 
rendered definite " as experience makes coherent with it the 
consciousness of permanence, the consciousness of anta- 
gonism to our energies, and the consciouHness of ability to 
initiate changes in ua." Such in essentials is Spencer's 
attitude in regard of our involuntary belief in independent 
objectivity. Accepted psyckolorjieailt/ as a history of the genesis 
of the belief, it is, as will be obvious, fraught with great value 
— the ancestral element being a conspicuously excellent inno- 
vation. But construed mdaphysicaUy as a proof of itide' 
rjiendcnt objective agencies it is misleading and fallacious. In 
JkU the foregoing there is no positive vindication of Realism 
' as a deliverance of cousciousness working after its own 
laws, if that vindication is intended to be other than 
psychological. Tbe vindication merely goes to show why we 
I must think the reality of something "out of consciousness," 
but it does not and cannot establish the something as a fact. 
If that is to be done, all a Spencerian could do would be to 
refer us back to "First Trinciples" — to the "objective 
btoality" warranted by our indeliuitc cousciousness of the 
Unknowable. And Spencer's attitude in that regard we 
have already been led to condemn as unsatisfactory. 

Spencer, then, has not established his Transfigured 
Kealism. He baa misconceived many positions of idealism, 
and he has positivdy justified a metaphyHioal assertion by 
doling out psychology. 

It may not be amiss to suggest that the Criterion of Truth 
should be carefully restricted to its proper domain — the circle 

• £s^^t, tp. 47*1, Via. 
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of Experience. Whether Inconceivability of Negation in the 
test, whether any test is required at all, are issues I will not ^i 
here open. I will simply urge that to maintain iudt^enAeai^^ 
objectivity — objectivity real beyond exijericnee — on the ground^^ 
of cohesions in consciousness generated by experience, is to 
confuse psychology and metaphysic. Experience cannot 
directly validate any other object tiian what it presents, and 
the presented object is admittedly only a cluster of vivid ^, 
states interpreted by faint states. Similarly in all like OAoes^U 
of inseparably cohering states of conscioasnoss, the truth^^ 
held so attested must be a truth, not beyond, but within the 
circle of experience, 

I have already adverted to some peculiarities of Spencer's 
philosophy of psychology. He championti the old materialist 
and the singlc-substauce doctrine in turns. Again, in Firxt 
Principles, he remarks that the man of science "can giv6 
no accouut either of the sensations themselves or of that 
Romsthiug which is conscious of sensations."* NeTcrtfae)e8a« 
Spencer has no hesitation in educing sensation from mole- 
cular motions, and in resolving the "something" into rela- 
tively permanent groups of nerve plexuses.t Treating of the 
gene.iiH of the perception of space, he observes that "exten- 
fiion under its several modes is cognizable through a wfwUj/ 
interntd co-ordination of impressions; " % but he, nevertheless, 
remarks, that *' if space he a universal form of the Non-ego 
it mn^t produce some corresponding nviv&rsal form in the Ego." | 
How 80, if the form is not produced from without but worked 
up within ? How so, if there is further admitted the possi- 
bility that space may be only a "relative reality," not in- 
herent as such in the " Non-Ego *' at all ? II And touching this 
same crux, it may bo pertinently asked — Admitting inherit- 
ance of the organized motor, tactual, and visual experiences 
requisite to the space-intuition, how do these bequests become 
my ej:perieHCi;s ? Here is another problem for subsequent 
treatment. Having touched upon the chief points of note, 
I may now seasonably conclude, having imbued some,! trust, 

• Firtt Pritieiplf*, p. tJ6. 

t I'rineii^t of J*»s,chotoffy, ii. 48*. 485. 

X Ibid., |t lui. 
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with a snspicion that, grand as are Spencer's generalizations 
of science, as a critic of metapfaysic be is far from having 
said the last word. 

[P.S. — Some time after these critical passages had been 
"written, I came across the late Professor Green's assault 
on Spencer's doctrine of Bealism. That assault has been 
angrily handled by Spencerians. Professor Green's general 
plea seems, however, to me to have been clearly made good. 
As I made a detailed analysis of Spencer before penning my 
criticism, its independent origin is not without interest.] 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TON HAnTMANN. 

The last landmark on our route is the Philosophy of tht 
Unconaciofu of Kilward von Uartmann, the euccessor &nd 
emendator of Scbopeuhauer. Uy nharp alternation we mutt 
take a pluuge from the temperate optimiBm of Spencer mt<»^ 
the darkly rolling tide of the doctrine of despair. 

To understand the syetom of Von Hartmann it is necessi 
to bear in mind its relation to the ontologies of Hegel and' 
Schopenhauer. With He^el, as we have seen, the logical 
Idea — that is, the " infinite reason " — is ultimate ; with Scho- 
penhauer, on the contrary, Reality springs from the loins of a 
blind, alogical Will. Both these views have their apparently 
seamy side. Hegel has to urge that nature i» unable to 
exhibit a universally rational order, and that a margin muKt 
accordingly be allowed for pure chance. In plain words, he 
is incompetent to deal with the bideouB aspects of life. 
8chopenhauer, again, nominallif abolishes design, but prac- 
tically equips his "Will " with a rationality of working quite 
marvelluus to contemplate. Into the arena of these contrasts 
descends Von Hartmann, seeking to show that the two 
knights have been only wrangling over diverse sides of the 
same shield. 

The synthesis of the Hegel -Schopenhauer moments, the 
steering of a craft midway between Scylla and Charybdis, it 
has been Von Hartmauu's avowed aim to effect ; but however 
good are his intentions, his craft hugs ihe eddies of Charybdis. 
The nominal optimism and the Dialectic method of Hegel 
are rejected; in their place are set up Pessimism and ihe 
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Inductive method of science. The Idea itself takes a partner.* 
According to Hartmann, there is to be posited one Abaolat© 
Substauce, which has two sides or attributes, the "Logical " 
Idea and the " Alogical" Will. By the former is to be under- 
stood a clairvoyant wisdom, one in essence with empirical 
perception and thinking, though of course immeasurably 
their superior ; by the latter, the mere blind, irratioual 
activity battled for by Schopenhauer. The proffering of this 
reconciUatton seems to have been suggested by Schelling. 
Like the one Substance of Spinoza, this Vnconsc'wuit Absolute 
ia " exalted above the opposition of the subjective and 
objective." t It is to the interplay of its two sides, the Will 
and the Idea, that the genesis and maintenance of the world- 
order are traceable. The one yields the rationality observable 
in this order; while the other is a dark, blind power which, 
only in part controlled, makes for unrest, misery, and disaster. 

The ontology of Hartmann recalls in a further regard 
that of Schelling, as enunciated in his later years, where the 
world is assigned only an *' accidental being." Let us see 
how the gi'eat pessimist sets his ball rolling. 

Place yourself, in thought, at a point ere the first cloud 
of prenebular mist had streaked the inane. All is lapped in 
peace : the Will and Idea slumber within the bosom of the 
Unconscious — the Will as potentially active, the Idea ns not 
even this. Then from pHw potentmUty the Will emerges into 
& state of empty willing. How it emerged philosophy cannot 
say ; it can only record and lament over the fact. Now the 
emerging Will is blind, irrational, indeterminate. Free to 
will to will, or will not to will, its flptmtaneity goes no farther. 
Unhappily it wills to will. But altiiough it can furnish the 
initial impulse and the underpropping aetirity, the Will is 
not competent to conceive and conduct a world-process of 
itself; it is bare activity. The dii'ection of its activity is 
wholly due to the Idea. It was a maxim with Schopenhauer 
that the true spJiere of the Idea or knowledge is jtaa^ire con- 
templation ; while the characteristic of Will is a dynamic 
Btniggling or striving. Von Hartmann transfers this view 

* The paintii muAe aj^ioRt He^fel ve moit effective: of. PhUm. of the 
Vneimscitmt^ lU. 143 (Ouu(itnii(l's traDfl.)^ " UUimtte I'rinoi[ilfl*." 
t yhUot, o/ the Unrenteiout, vol. ill. p. 'M)l i,C>uplau(l's trans.)- 
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of the Idea to his system. For bim the Idea, albeit 
Charioteer of Will, is dragged irresistiblj' along in its Chariot. 
"Will and Idea," writes Hartmann, '* are related to one 
another as male and female ; for the truly feminine never 
goes beyond an unresisting passive devotion." • And else- 
where: ** Were the divine inlelligeuce at all concerned in the 
decision whether a world should be created or not, the actual 
repult in the case of aHinnation would be an inexcusable 
cruelty towards the created substances on the assumption of 
dunlistit! Theism; but on the assumption of Monism the frenzy 
of a divine asceticism, a divine self-laceration." It is, then, 
the masterful Will which sweeps Idea into " the whirlpool of 
being and the torment of the process.'* Note the expedients 
of the victim. Evoluiion (inorganic, organic, and mental) is 
the stage on which \ke Idea suhjugaUs its captor, Tlie "un- 
blessedness " of the interruption of its peace must be abolished. 
A process of revolts is requisite ; and that process consists of 
a series of stages arranged with such transcendent wisdom as 
to insure the ultimate triumph of the Idea. 

The con<jnest of the Will implies developed consciousness, 
and it ia this necessity which preserves the evolution of in- 
dividuals from the impeachment of being an "unfathomable 
folly." Cousciousness represents the partial emancipation 
of the Idea — in some of its manifestations or rays — from a 
previous complete servitude to tbe Will. Consciousness, how- 
over, as such, that is, apart from its ulterior utility, is a 
limitation and defect. A curious explanation is offered of its 
uprising. Previous to consciousness tbe Idea can have no 
presentations, except those called into being on the initiative 
of Will. It possesses only unconscious knowledge, completely 
conditioned as to its flow from within. When, however, in 
connection with organized matter, a presentation arises from 
without, the surprise of the Will at a modification not induced 
by itself — is consciousness. Consciousness, in short, is the 
"stupefaction of the Will at the existence of the idea not 
willed yet sensibly felt by it." This explanation ill accords 
with the view elsewhere expressed that the Will itself never 
becomes conscious. 

Tbe order of things is, aa we saw, so directed by the Idea 
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aa to most easily effect ita disentiinglemont from tho grip of 

, Will. FTence the rationality of the process. '* The idea of tho 

?orl(l-proces8 ia the application of tho Logical to ompty 

volition.'** What dualism there ia immanent in the stream 

■of cosmic sequences has no absolute standing. '* Spirit and 

fKature are no longer different, for the original Unconscious 

Spirit is that . . . which in the actual combination of ita 

moments is Nature, and, as a result of natural processes. 

Conscious Spirit." t In his treatment of External Perception, 

tmann avows himself a Transcendental Realist. "Matter," 

[as thing-in-itself, he ucecpts as constituted of force-centres of 

fsitraction and repulsion. Buscuvitch has said as much as 

this ; bat Hartmann goes further, and analyzes these centres 

into so many idea-willings in the Unconscious. In what we 

call an atom, ho remarks, there exists vnconscioug idmiiun, 

and this, coupled with the principle of activity, unconscious 

wiil^ constitutes its whole essence. More or less of a piece 

with this hypothesis are the kindred theories of Leibnitz, 

Herbart, ZoUner, Niigcli, Ernst Haeckel, and others. 

Under the heads, ** The Phenomenon of the Unconscious 
in Corporeality," and '* The Unconscious in tho Human 
Mind/* Von Hartmann proceeds to exhibit the interplay of 
Will and *'Idea" in the realms of Nature and consciousness, 
adducing as witnesses physiology, pathology, organic evolu- 
tion, history, language, perception, thought, sexual love, etc. 
Some of his criticisms of the mechanical doctrines of evolution 
are of an exceedingly acute and suggestive character. The 
contrast also between the Unconscious or Absolute Spirit of 
Von Hartmann and the God of theology ia certainly not to 
the disadvantage of pantheism. 

Though our author disputes Schopenhauer's assertion 
that pain alone is positive, his pessimism is of an exceedingly 
uncompromising type. The ultimate aim of the world-order 
ia not the rounding oS of human happiness, but the liberation 
of the Idea from the Will. Experience shows that pain vastly 
outstrips pleasure in amount. With tho advent of the 
reflective consciousness, of the capacity to measure the worth 
of life as a whole, unbiased by momentary impulse, the vanity 
of things must ever become more patent. With the increasing 

• PAiTm. of the Uneorucftnu^iii. 182. \ H»d,,u\.^V. 
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cnUnre, comforts, and Itmirics of an advancing civiliKation 
will dftwn a conviction that pleasures are all too dearly 
bought and are all alike illusory. Hence the uselessness ol 
those alliaiiceft of egotism and altruism which work for 
the vaunted Society of the Future. Nevertheless, miserable 
as the world is, it is not in the quietism of a 8cho(>enhaaer 
that relief is to be sought. An iron destiny drives forward 
the races, wrecking our Utopias, showing up the barrenness 
of our hopes, immolating myriads of beings in its march, but 
slowly working out the liberation of the Idea from its galling 
shackles. With this teleoloRic march, it ia for Ethics to invite 
loyal and altruistic co-operation. The road to univers 
annihilation must be paved by a willing humanity. And then 
eventuftlly a time will come when — by dint of ennoblement 
of hurattu intellect and advanced modes of oo>operation — the 
loathing of life will attain such an intense and general 
vividness, that the majority of men will resolve to hurl the 
tormenting Will hack into nothingness. W'ith the negated 
Will goes the whole underpropping of things, which most 
then vanish and "leave not a rack behind." Assuming co- 
operation on this planet, it is not, however, evident how the 
inhabitants of the systems of the Suns in the Milky Way, 
bow even the Martians and other possible denizens of the 
sister planets of Earth are to be affected. And what of 
the recalcitrant human minority and the huge total of animal 
aentiencies which will constitute the opposition on the Earth ? 
Hartmann indulges in some elaborate arguments to attest the 
improbability of another universe (assuming this destroyed) ; 
but, given the terrible Will free to will or not-to-wiU, I fail 
to see how any such forecast can possibly be reliable I 
Freedom is beyond the shackles of calculations. 

Von Hartmann has given Pessimism a metaphysic in- 
comparably superior to Schopenliauer's. Still his Will 
stands on a foundation as unstable as that of the ultimate 
of his master. The Will itself, we are told, never enters 
consciousness. *' The will itself can never become conscious, 
because it can never contradict itself." How then is its^^ 
nature to be substantiated, how is the charge that it is ad^| 
abstraction to be auMwered ? Surely the admission is most ^^ 

naging. The artificiality of this battle between the 



strangely isolated Will ami Idea cannot fail, I opine, to impresa 
tiB. I do not. therefore, propose to subrait thiB ontology 
to any detailed criticiRm. An altpmative body of doctrine 
will be forthcoming in the progress of oar constructive 
researches. 

Harttnann's strictures on meclianical Atheism* his 
complete grasp of the world-problem, his spirited defence 
of Ontology, the brilliantly suggestive fchouglitH which splash 
Lis pages, render his writing of profound interest to the 
student. It is be too who has had the courage to champion 
the unpopular factn of the " spiritists. " It is he also who 
has preached so truly ttiat Ethics in the long run must look 
to Motaphysio. Though pleasure-hunting is illusory and 
man finds himself possessed by strong moral tendencies of 
a social and altruist character, the advance of culture and 
reflection tends to unsettle him. He would support consciously 
reflective morality with four pillars: (1) the essential identity 
of individuals as theoretically established; (2) the religious 
sentiment of Identity with the Absolute ; (3) Absolute teleology 
as that of our own essence ; (4) liberation of the Idea, or 
negative absolute eudaemonism. On these lines the highest 
daty of man must be prosecution of the end of the Idea. 
Harfcmanu maintains that the moralists must show how their 
exhortations are to have weight in the absence of ontology, 
and that, too, an ontology such as he presents. Now, the 
accuracy of Hartmann's special ontology raises one issue ; 
the general contention involved another. We may reject the 
former, but should welcome the latter with vehemence. 
Humanity groping about in tlie darkness, aimlessly active 
in a painful and unfathomod universe, would be truly 
a spectacle to shock us. A blind man in an unknown country 
is less ludicrous. 

Such, then, is our survey of the paladins of modern 
Western philosophy. Brief as that survey has been, it may 
serve to convey to us an appreciation of what the dlfliculties 
of metaphysic really are. And about the worth of such 
appreciation there can, I think, be no reasonable question. 
Let us remain agnostic rather than solve problems that we 
have not learned to state. Let us not think out metaphysic 
till the obstacles are thoroughly noted. A ^uQLt\uvi.«^ <s^t 
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comprehensivenuBS will bo secured, while tbe Ittbours of tbe 
paet are accorded that recognition which the barest modesty 
Bbould desiderate. 

Just now the interest in ontology is increasins;. thooRh 
scepticism regarding its foundations is geuoral. Many would 
welcome a new philosophy of belief, who now despair of its 
possibility. They are startled at the chaotic conflict of 
onesided present-day systems ; they feel too that, lacking an 
ontology, even physical science and psychology rest on 
notliiug, and they ask for attempts in the way of the Platonic 
philosopher-^tho man who sees things together and sweeps 
them comprehensively into his mental net {ovvwnkK^^. But 
they bIho demand that before the builder seeks to pierca 
ibe clouds witb his fabric, he shall lay its foundations in the 
humble depths of tlio plain. On these lines oar own tcntativa 
researches must, as already indif!ated, proceed. With respect 
to specific metliods. Regress from the given empirical to it4 
gronnde, then deductive exploiting of the indactively-gotten 
formulas with tbo concrete steadily in view, is the ideal 
combination to favour. With respect to initial expectations, 
we may cherish a hope that a philosophy of Absolutism is not 
necessarily impossible. Failiug it, we are plunged mto 
a Cimmerian gloom, and move like chattering phantoms 
through the darkness. And more than intellectual intereeta 
are at stake. " Theism," writes Schopenhauer, '* has been 
falsely held to be inseparable from morality, ii\h i^ n'oUy onlff 
true of metapkyeie in general, , . . Therefore we may set 
before us as the necessary crf.do of all just and good men, 
" I believe in metaphyaic." • And now renouncing the critical 
for the constructive portion of our labours, lot us proceed to 
uprcar such metaphysic. 

• The Wurta lui Will und I>lea, IL. :t:t(> (Hald-me «ad Kamp'a lniiB.X 
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Metaj>btsic&l finality is a dream, a cloud*caBtIe that breaks 
up as we approach it. Survey of the flux of world -biatoric 
fitandpoints is decisive. The greatcBt masters can only ad- 
vance thought a stage. For the pbilosopbical intellect 
Trnth is itself fluid, the "truth" of any given stage being 
abolished while absorbed by that of the nest. Reason must 
move if it ia to live ; here, at any rate, must prevail a cease- 
less re* coordinating of ideas grounded ou the fresh likenesses 
and unlikenesses (in the old or a novel "given") that are 
ever forcing themselves on attention. A level may un- 
doubtv^dly be reached where even Reason must grow wan 
before the blaze of Mystic Insight ; and this level will be 
briefly noticed hereafter. There are no grounds, however, for 
supposing that even Mystic Insight can be fitable ; but with 
BO speculative a theme we need not just now dally. For the 
present we must speak as rationalists. And, so long as we 
are vassals of Reason, we must acknowledge her limitations 
with modesty. 

The ideal, then, of Absolutism can be no more than pro- 
ffresfive unravelling of the world-secret. The upshot of the 
grandest system is only the mediation of a higher one ; its 
most honourable success, to figure as a footprint in the direct 
line of the advance of human thought. Clipping thus the 
wings of Pegasus, we naturally turn to our method. Follow- 
ing what path are we to scale the peak of the Absolute ? 
Though slavery to one method is unnecessary, I may indicate 
one very effective instrument, which may bo dubbed the 
Concrete Metaphysical Method.* Regress from the empirical 

• Tlila work Ix'infr Pisrntially a rroliido, the Mullio*) car not nt present b« 
thomogMy uxpluUcd. Bat aomo tontatire fllUBtratiou of iti vorking awftit tlie 
rrwlcr in tho rortlicomiog chaptcn. 
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in general to its grounds, thoroughgoing deduction of the 
empirical in detail from these grounds with the concrete ever 
in view — these are its leading features. Obviously it is other 
tban the abstract dialectical method of Plato ; a too specula- 
tive device, the practical upshot of which is deduction of thifl so 
solid-seeming world from a mere prttpasitional Unconditioned. 
Plato assumed that a hierarchy of independent UniverBals 
or ** Ideas " headed by a Supreme Universal or Idea answers 
to the generality-grades of philosophical concepts, and so 
deck-loaded his craft with a vengeance. And with franl 
dogmatism^ he remarked, '* Always advancing the reason 
which I hold strongest, I affirm that which seems to me to 
Bgreo with it to be true ; those things not in agreement with 
it I deny to be true." * Such procedure breeds deplorabla 
diseases of language. A like objection, along with others, 
applies to the abstract notion-juggling method of Hegel, 
which, intent on verbal " Universale," leaves poor Healily out 
in the cold. Krug, it is said, asked that his quill-pen sbonli 
be deduced, but Hegel, fogged with abstractions, could no 
of course, satisfy him. We, on the contrary, shall dedn 
qoill-pens, stocks, and stones, as well as the general treni 
of the universe in its entirety. Peddling with empty notio: 
will be ignored ; concreteness, always concreteuesH, is th« 
ideal we have to cherish. Iteality lives only as concrete, 
and no orgies of word-weaving must ever blind us to this fact. 
Abstractions are often a hard necessity for our intirm human 
thinkiug; bat let us at any rate avoid them as far as is 
possible. 

Construction (escorted by illuminative criticism) is tbi 
object of this part of our work. Now, the formula *' States of 
consciouBnoss appear " was the original point of departure 
Construction of mota])hysic out of such materials may to some' 
seem an utterly chimerical project. Nevertheless, successful 
or vanquished, we will allow no shred of faith or begged first 
principles to taint the fabric. Wo must concede, of course, 
tbat the range of our ponitive knowledge, perceptual and con- 
ceptual, is bounded ; but while knving room for indefinite 
enlargement of such knowledge, we will hold to the validity of 
what we have, and in no case eke out our alleged poverty 
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with the arbitrary Hamilfconian faith. Wo will do our beat 
to creep into a niche in the palace of Thought^ our path lit up 
by tlie torch of intellect alone. 

The Bubjeot which I shall first take up may appear some- 
what misplaced in an inquiry which aims at method. But 
the contentions to be advanced have to perform a very im- 
portant function, not indeed tliat of laying foundations, but 
tbat of clearing the tract which these foundatiouB must 
occupy. They are mainly if not wholly negative and destruc- 
tive. They constitute an attempt to dismantle the various 
theories which regard consciousness as atBliable either on 
Matteror ouauonspiritual noumenal "Substance." Theories 
of this kind appeal to minds to which Metaphysic proper may 
be, and ordinarily is, repugnant. Spread out at length 
before the world, they exact an excessive tribute of attention, 
sadly to the prejudice of more thorough, if more laborious 
thinking. In view of their prominence and influence, a 
special treatment is requisite. Accordingly, I have thought 
it advisable to deal with these would-le philosophies of 
psychology on their own merits, to show that, apart from the 
deeper iisues raised by Mettiphyitic, they are all alike rotten, at 
war with their oicfi presuppontiona. But while thus exhibiting 
their fallacies, the indictment will also bring to the fore 
enigmas with which the popular spiritualist theory of con- 
sciousness and body is totally incompetent to grapple. 

It is requisite that I should first indicate what is intended 
by the expression " Philosophy of Psychology." Let us, ac- 
cordingly, first determine what is the ground covered by 
Psychology itself. The requisite qualification will then fall 
naturally into its place. 

Psychology may be accorded throe principal departments ; 
it may bo subjective, ejective, and objective. By subjective 
is intended that fundamental portion of its domain which 
founds on contemplation of our own states of consciousness; 
by ejective, that which founds on inferences to the states of 
consciousness of creatures other than ourselves, of men, 
infants, animals, in their normal and abnormal phases ; and 
by objective, tbat which founds on observation of the physical 
accompanimeuts of these said states of consciousness — 
& department which recent phyaioVog^duA. -^ft-scNiyVi^ \ia* 
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brought into great prominence. Its method may he inductive, 
e.g. when we note to how many heads ubsened modes of 
Association are reducible ; or deductive, as when, starting from 
known taws of association and other data, we seek to account 
for the rise of complex happenings in the adult consciousneBB, 
— induction pure and simple being sometimes impracticable. 
All, however, we obtain in any case is a description in general 
language of certain ongoings of phonomcna^ observed or in* 
ferred. We confront, in fact, a generalized narrative phrased 
in the abstract terminology of science. When we inquire 
farther into the moaning of this narrative— into the import 
of conscioasness as a wliole — we leap over the Hubicon that 
parts psychology from Mctaphysic. 

Psycbology, then, deals primarily with determinations of 
consclousaess and the laws, ultimate and secondary, of their 
happening. " Psychology is altogether or mainly a science 
of observation and experiment." • It reaches out to physiology, 
but only in empirical fashion. It has proved, for instance, 
that, normally, whenever I perceive and think, certain physical 
events of an approximately determinable character take placo 
in something called "my" brain. But this proof merely 
indicates that a relation is found to obtain between two sets 
of facts of the empirically presented and represented orders, 
between states of my consciousness as primarily k-nown by 
myself and states of "my '* organism as known or infeiTed 
by others. If the question is put, " And what now of the 
ultimate import of this relation and the terms so related ? " 
Psychology is unable to give an answer. It only professes to 
deal with the " related " terms as appearances or phenomena. 
Here, then, the Philosophy of pHycliology, itself one province 
only of a larger metapbysic, must supervene, taking in hand 
the problems which psychology necessarily suggests. 

1 have spoken of tico terms as if at any rate somehow 
related, but what if no relation obtains at all ? Here arises a 
serious problem, which it is necessary to notice even at this 
stage of our progress. For the metaphysical thinker, the 
psychological assumption that consciousness is oonneoted 
with body (viewed as portion of a supposed independent 
system of bodies) itself demands investigation. Not merely 

• MUl, logic, p. 5<5» C&ttx «A.V 
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the icmj in wLicli the terms are related, but the actuality of 
the terms thumHelvea is dit^piitahle. What of the iilcalisl 
doctrines of cognition considered in Part 1.? Wliat if body 
is mere objective phenomenon of a subject, individual or 
universal ? 

In the course of his comments on the Paralogisms of 
Rational Psychology, Kant brings out the difficulty with hia 
customary thoroughness of thinking. According to him the 
time-honoured " Mind- Body " controversy is misleading. 
The problem as stated by the disputants simply does not exist. 

When we moot the problem as to the mode of alliance of 
consciousness and body, we assume that there really are two 
potentially separable activities (or grounds of these) bo 
termed. But what if an ideattai analysis of cognition roba 
body of its supposed independent objective actuality ? Here 
comes the rub. All dilBculties, contends Kant, touching the 
relations of conscionsncsH and matter spring from the dualistic 
fallacy that matter is something more than a phenomenon of 
consciousncBs, that it stands for a reality existing in itself, 
whether we perceive it or not. Seeing that, viewed meta- 
phy8i<!ally, the external world, including of course the 
organism, bas no independent reality, the speculations of the 
*• Mind-Body" theorists are empty. The proper inquiry, he 
urges, concerns the relation of our external presentations to 
our internal ideas^hape, siEe,'motion, resistance, etc., being 
only so many modes of consciousness. 

Obvious, then, is the reflection that Idealism tends to 
empty the old "Mind-Body" controversy of meaning. If, 
indeed, idoaUsm, subjective or objective, is valid, all attempts 
to exhibit consciousness as " diametrically in contrast " " to 
the order of a material world are wrecked. In view, then, of 
idealism, what ought our procedure to be? Obviously to 
postpone our own treatment of the problem till the crux of 
External Perception baa been solved. Before probing the 
mode of the relation, we must decide whether there are two 
terms to be related, and, if so, what in thfmselvea they are. 
But this necessary order of progression in no way debars us 
from first criticizing the leading materialist hypotheses on 
the bagU of their own assumptions. 

• Sir V. namUUm. 
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Unquestionably these hypotheses will prove ansceplible of 
an estimate in no wise invoiving a forestalling of our subse* 
quent metaphysical positions. In fine, they may be considered 
from the standpoint of their own assumptions^ though thtj 
legitimacy of thu ast^umptious themselrtiS remains an open 
question. A caatiou, howevert is requisite. Primacy in 
importance is ascribed not to the critical objections now to 
be raised, but to the forthcoming alturuative construction. 
The relation of consciousness and body, that " severest test 
of logical explanation,*' * as Bain aptly terms it, will, then, 
be confronted from an altogether different etaudpoint, and u 
variety of outstanding difficulties tentatively surmounted. 
Among these the metaphysic of brain-fuuctiou and the 
problem of the Persistence of the Individual will receive the 
illumination they so urgently crave. But for the present we 
must proceed warily. 

Before proceeding to examine the materialist philosophies 
of psychology, we shall do well to avoid a pitfall of a some- 
what dangerous character. There are writers, says Aristotle, 
in the De Animd, who are content to discuss the soul without 
paying any regard to the body, as if any kind of soul might 
go abng with any kind of body. To-day, the Stagirite's re- 
proach wauld be a grave one, and would, indeed, justify a 
critic in ignoring the erring writers. Here it is not necessarT^H 
that wo should enter into the details of the physiology of the^^ 
nervous system, but it is necessary. I think, that a brief 
BOivoy of some of the more striking facts making for 
materiatism should be presented. Not only will these facts 
serve to render it clear why materialists are so numerous 
but they will further present problems which a thoroughgoini 
spiritual metaphysic must, perforce, honestly encounter. 
Many of those facts seem to eminent thinkers to uproot all 
hope of the persistence of the Individual after death. All 
alike reveal an "intimacy" between nerve-action and con- 
sciousness in the highest degree remarkable — an intimacy no 
modern theory can venture to iRnore. Observes von Hart- 
mann, **Only those unacquainted with these facts can remain 
outside their iutlueuce; . ■ . they declare their meaning with 
sucli naive plainness that it is not at all necessary to look for 
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it." * He, indeed, thinks that Metaphysio has no word of 
consolation for the individual. Whether this is or is not the 
case only a patient inquiry can assure us. Without, there- 
fore, indulging in premature hopes or fears, we may now 
proceed to dispose of the preliminary inquiry I have outlined. 
The Fallacies of the Materialist philosophies of psyohology 
constitute our theme — we have first to notioe some of the 
facts that have filled these philosophies with vigour. 

* Fhiloiophy nf the Unaonaciou$, ii. 62. 
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CHAPTEK I. 



THE UATEOlALigT PQILOSOPRIEB OF PBTCHOLOGT. 

The ooncurrence of 8ensa.tion8 with determiuate bodily 
cLangea has never been seriously questioned, and it has now 
been aBcertained that along with our subjective experience of 
the sensations goes a rise of temperature in the brain. There 
obtain, moreover, relations between the vividness of sensations 
and the degree of disturbance in the allied noi-ve-stroctures. 
In order to the having of a sensation of liminal intensity 
there is requisite a certain intensity of stimulus, the amount 
of which varies with the condition of the aflferent nerve or 
nerves and correlated centres.* The generalization known 
as Weber's Law is of interest in this regard. It goes to show 
that the increase of stimulus found to concur with appreciable^H 
increase in intensity of sensation bears a conetant ratio to tha^H 
total stimulus present, and tbat the figures expressing this 
ratio for the diflferent senses are susceptible of approximately 
accurate determination. Much controversy has raged over 
the range of this law, but for us the important point is tbat 
any such numerical deterniinations should have proved 
feasible at all. Turn now to the emotions, and a like implica- 
tion with physical activities will reveal itself. In the first 
place, Emotions may be invigorated or attenuated by varying 
the quantity of the blood-supply. A hearty circulation is a 
wondrous determinant of character. Along with the changes 
accompanying tbe varying amount of the blood-supply must 
be considered those due to variations in its quality. Notable 

* A ^Ten InmiiKivB objmt appean only htAt u briglil in tb« sTeaiiig m H 
dow In the moraitig, other thingi eqnftl (G. F. Multer). 
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in this connection are the phenomena ensuing on the taking 
of opium, liaachish, ether, alcohol, purgatives, tea, on access 
lo pure or impure air, on good or bad feeding and on disease. 
Most of us have laughed at some case of a *' bad liver," where 
the genialitj of a once blithe temperament has succumbed 
to malign changes connected with the secretion of bile. 
Furthermore, the dependence of most of our emotions on 
bodilj sensations, all of which have their definite physical 
conditions, has been remarked by many acute writers. The 
majority, also, have a definite physical expression, alliance 
with special nervous mechanisms, central and other, being 
thereby forcibly indicated. This law holds true of the feelings 
prompting the leer of the buffoon up to those prompting the 
"mnte adoration" of the religious eL>static and the romantic 
actions of the lover, and has, of course, received minute 
recognition at the hands of Art. So strong is the tie between 
such feelings and their expression, that, in Maudsley's words, 
" the special muscular action is not merely the exponent of 
the passion^ but truly an essential part ofiu If wo try, wliile 
the features are £xcd in the expression of one passion to call 
up in the mind a different one. we shall find it impossible to 
do so."* The relation of this Expression to organic evolution 
has been interestingly discussed by Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer-t 

Intellect can claim no exemption from neural conditions 
or accompanimeuts. The evidence now to hand is over- 
whelming. Indeed, we have the cautious Romanes' word for 
it that " within a time less remote than the two centuries 
which now separate ua from Hohbes, the course of ideas in 
any given train of thought will admit of having its footsteps 
tracked in the corresponding parts of the brain." $ Nay, to 
cite Stanley Hall, " experiment and disease show that there 
are psycho-neural processes localized in fibres that can be 
approximately counted, . . . and dependent on the integrity 
of specific cell-groups, which no one who knows the facta, 
now easily shown, could think due only to an impouderahlo 
principle mediatingfreely between parts without necessitating 

" BMv and Mind. p. 30. 

t Cf. i>ur«iD, Erpreuton of (ha Emotion*, and Sp«ltoer, ** LMigmge of tha 
EmoCiona," Priticipltit of Ps^choiogy, ii. 5'Jit-!f57. 
X Btde ImMut«, 18H5. 
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connection of tissue." * We can thus no longer seek to 
maintain the old favoured-nation clause that &eed intellection 
from alliance with the organism. 

It may confidently be affirmed that, other things equal, a 
larger brain concurs with increased intelligence. From the 
64'5 oz. brain of a Cuvier, to the brains of the average 
Kuropean male and female, which have been estimated to 
weigh some \SSh oz. and 44 oz. roHpootively, and thence to 
the far lighter brains of the lowest savages, and the 12 oz. 
brains of some idiots, is undoubtedly a far cry. It is found, 
too, that in respect of quality the brains of civilized men are 
better developed than those of savages ; while among civilized 
men themselves the brains of great statesmen, poets, men 
of science, and other iavanUy exhibit a like qualitative 
superiority. And in a larger domain, " throughout the 
vertebrated series of animals the convolutions of the brain — 
which are the coarser expres.siona of more retiued complexities 
of cerebral structure — furuish a wonderfully good general 
indication of the level of intelligence attained; while in the 
case of ants, Dujardiu says that the degree of intelligence 
exhibited stands in an inverse proportion to the amount of 
cortical substance, or in direct proportion to the amount of 
the peduncular bodies and tubercles." f Observations of this 
sort cannot fail to impress the student. The Alliance of 
consciousness and organism is reported by them as most 
intimate. 

The hard thinker draws heavily on the resources of bis 
organism. Severe thinking may be attended with alterations 
in the amount of certain excreta of the kidneys, with 
neuralgia, disordered digestion, weakened action of tlie heart, 
fatigue, and a variety of similar effects, all obviously physical, 
and all somehow implicated with the How of subjective ideaa. 
How greedily the brain laps up energy may be inferred from 
a common occurrence ; the manner in which deep thought 
often causes us to stop walking when out of doors. Expendi- 
ture of energy in outgoing nerve-currents is considerably 
diminished when the hemispheres demand a heavy supply of 
the commodity for themselves. Those who desire a delicate 
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experimental proof of the absorption of energy by tlio brain 
when we think, Bhould consult the elaborate reflearches of 
Mosso. By means of an ingenious apparatus this physioloijist 
has shown that voluntary thinking concurs with an immediate 
accession of blood to the head, and a corresponding reduotiim 
of its amount in other parts of the body. Even the detfj-ern 
of intellectual effort have their signs in degrees of disturbanco 
in the circulation. In the case of a translator more familiar 
with Latin than with Greek, the contractions of the peripheral 
vessels attending the redistribution of blood were less obvious 
during renderings of the former tongue than during those of 
the latter. 

The astonishing complexity of the brain carries with it a 
necessity for a good supply of blood, and hence to meet the 
demand a sixth to a fifth part of the entire circulation is 
exaoted. And within the oonfines of the organ itself, the 
grey corpuscular matter allied with thought ahsorbs probably 
about five times as much of this supply as is rei^uired by the 
white fibrous tissue. Evidently, then, the part played by 
the brain is a leading one. And it cannot be supposed tlmt 
80 wondrously complex and well -nourished a part of it as the 
cortical portion of the hemispheres has been evolved merely 
as a parasite on the organism. If associated with thought, 
the cortex is no sleeping partner, but a thoroughly active 
ally. A competent operator might no doubt suppress the 
" faculties " of the empirically known mind piecemeal along 
with the portions of the grey matter he excised. And we 
know that by the application and relaxation of pressure upon 
an exposed brain we may remove and revive perception and 
thought at will- "The brain," writes Maudsley, "Dot only 
receives impressions unconfscionBly, rcgisten impreBsJona 
without the co-operation of cooflcioasnese. elaborat«« material 
uncoDBciousIy, calls latent residua again into activity without 
consciousness, bnt it responds also as an organ of mteroal 
life to the internal stimuli it receives from other parts of tli« 
body.*' * From the empirical standpoint «e aeom to be com- 
pelled ratber to regard brain with its umwna offsboota in tha 
aanaea, mnsdes, and viseerm, aa the tndi^aniabk Tia*-pxip 
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The verdict of alienists on tbis latter head la usually nn- 
com promising. Thoy possess, of course, unique facilities 
for appreciating the pathological aspects of physiological 
psychoiogy. Probably, the vast majority would sanction 
Maudsley's definition of mental dinurders, as simply '* nervous 
disorders in ■which menttil symptoms predominate.** * Vulgar 
dualism is in a quandary. Significant* again, are the 
modem researches touching Aphakia and the localizatiou 
of the phy»ical basis of the speech-faculty; significant also, 
the parallelism between contiguous association in psy'chology 
and eo'ordinatiou of habitually combined muscular actions 
in physiology ; repetition in both cases fusing or integrating 
the implicated nervous activitiea.t Organic heredity, carry- 
ing with it transmission of mental disease, and the agree- 
ment of the pace of association with the pace of the 
concomitant nerve-currents, | are both worth a glance. 
Lastly, we may adduce a class of facts which appeal 
even to the most obtuse. A sailor, let us suppose, is 
stunned by a falling spar, while in the midst of giving rent 

to the utterance, ** Sbiver my ." It is found tbat his skull 

is fractured. For weeks be lies unconscious, until a surgeon, 
suspecting the cause, removes a piece of bone pressing on 
a portion of the brain. On recovering consciousness, the 
sailor is immediately repossessed h^ the train of thowjhi which 
directly precedent his mishap, and he at once completes the 
utterance, "Shiver my — timbers." Here a reawakening of 
brain function carries with it a non-voluntary re-aicak^^niny of 
thought. Here perhaps, more obviously than in any other 
class of cases, does the dependence of thought-activity on 
brain-activity appear lo be borae out by facts. Cases of 
tbis type, surveyed from the standpoint of vulgar dualism, 
are destructive thereto. Dualism may, indeed, stand for 
a truth, but it is assuredly not its accepted form that docs so. 

I may now advert to some generaUzatious, partly covering 

* Body and Jtfiftd, p. 41. Dala aptly remarkfl in tho course of bit .Vim? and 
IJixlij, nliKii nuy d(.-miigniui;nt u|>erAtui i>ii iha bmin, directly or IndircrLly. tlio 
]>lij'Hinjiin loolu for ildttnito eorr«;i|>oiitling meuUl symptoms. TTte liate of tha 
utiiid it dictitttd by the »Uile of tht tirttin " (p. 41). 

t Cf. RotDftTica, lUenlal Kvottttioti in AnimaJ*, p- 42 of noq, 
I Tho rarifttions or the pnce of thmkini; witli tliv takiug of stlmulaQU, 
clmngei iu tlie bodily condition, etc., Bbould alto be noted. 
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^gronncl already trodden, bnt of an importance amply 

' safficient to atone for that fact. First in order is Bain's 

well-known Law of Relativity, a principle with two aspccta. 

On the one side it asserts that change of state is necessary to 

support consciousness. On the other, it exhibits the physical 

ground of this necessity in the epoedy fatigue of the nerves 

and nerve-centres, under the stress of unvarying stimuli. 

The only apparent exception to this law is that phenomenon 

of "ecstasy" termed by Ribot " monoideism," a state in 

which perfect fixation of consciousness on ono idea is 

temporarily effected. In this supreme effort, ordinary 

attention is transcended. Not, however, for long. Uniformity 

of state such as this is too serious an affair for tiie nervous 

structure, and Pegasus soon falls to earth. With this dubious 

exception, we may accept Hobbes' dictum — " Idem semper 

Lsentire, et non sentire, ad idem reciduut " — as pervasive of 

'empirical psychology. And it is to be noted that here again, 

the law of healthy nervous function runs parallel with a great 

I law of subjective psychology. Not only the happening of 

' the event, but the degree of its intensity is involved in it. Its 

applications to sensations, emotiouB, and thoughts are equally 

fertile in results. 

Under the name of the " Law of Diffusion," Dr. Bain has 
illustrated with great fulness the concurrence of all im- 
pressions accompanied with feeling with a radiation of nerve- 
currents to the viscera and muscles. It must suflice simply 
to mention it. Lastly comes that most significant generali- 
zation known as the Law of Self-conservation; pK-asu ruble 
states are allied with an increase, painful with a diminution 
of some one or more organic functions. It must be held to 
apply equally to such contrasts as hunger, religious en- 
thusiasm, the tempests of love, and the pangs of a torturing 
conscience. 

I have now said enough to indicate how intimate is the 
'* alliance " of consciousness and organism. Let me add, 
however, that for due appreciation of this evidence, now so 
varied in kind and extensive in scope, appeal to the rich detail 
of physiological psychology is imperative. Properly to 
kgrasp its import, systematic absorption of writers such as 
Spencer, Bain, Romanes, Huxley, Maudsley, Lewes, and the 
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sturdy common sonse of Biichner is requisite.* Beference 
to evolutionist thought will prove of special value, aa the 
observed "alliance" of coDsciousness and organic procesa 
there receives its definite historical rationale. 

Such, then, is the nature of the evidcDce which moves the 
honest materialist of to-day. The so brief survey of it given 
^vill have this effect if no other— it will force us to be thorough 
in oar thinking when we get to deeper issues, it will present 
grave problems which every candid votary of optimism must 
face. But with these problems, as bearing on our own meta- 
ph}'sic, we have not at present to cope. Our immediate work 
is destructive. It is only the materialist solution of them 
that concerns us. And that solution is to be considered witlj 
the materialist presuppositions thrown in. It is believed 
that these latter themselves — an independent external material 
world, etc. — demand revision by Theory of Knowledge, hut 
this consideration is here chivalrously waived. Materialism 
will be met on its own platform. 

A Materialist philosophy of psychology is not always held 
to imply a materialist theory of origins. Huxley would no 
doubt resent the name of materialistic Atheist. But the 
dissociation of the standpoints is questionable. If conscious- 
ness, as we know it, is a function of organized matter, what 
fpround remains for a tbeistic, pantheistic, or other spiritvaj 
theory of origins. Matter is suggested as always the back- 
ground of spirit, not spirit as the background of matter. Is 
it urged that Matter is mere phenomenon, that perception 
cannot penetrate the Nonmenon ? If so, matter must not be 
admitted into the philosophy of psychology at all, for states 
of consciousness cannot possibly be held a function of a part 
of themselves. Playing with idealism in this manner, is 
preposterous, though useful when ugly ''consequences" have 
to be avoided. 

The Materialist philosophy of psychology has three 
phases. The two first regard consciousness as nerve-motion 
and transmuted nerve -motion respectively. The third 
hypothesis regards consciousness and nerve-motion as " sub- 
jective*' and "objective" faces of the same thing — either of 

* Cf. for wme t«ltinf|^ fitcUi thoTery Iwid Fumnuiry giren is bli chapter 
"BniJt and Mind," Force and Matttr, 4th £ng. ed. ^Aaher ft Ca] 
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matter or its non'S-pirxUtal "substance." Easily confounded 
with this latter is a theory furui^i to this survey, that namely 
which posits oonseiousuess and braiu-process as dual aspects 
of a spiritual substance, 'Will, Reason, etc. This is not 
materialism at all, but is at one with the standpoint of 
Schclling, Schopenhauer, and many HegelianB. It exacts, 
also, a wholly different treatment to that now opportune, and 
will not, therefore, for the present concern us. 

Pistinctive names being re<|ui8ite, these three phases of 
Materialism will be throughout referred to as Extreme or 
Buthnerian materialigin — the welI>known popular writer 
Biichuer having so zealously espouRud it, — ordinary Hcientijic 
materialism — biologists and physiologists having specially 
favoured it, — and the nctv or "guarded'' matfrialism. These 
three standpoints may now be btatud, and it will then be seen 
how adequately they exhaust their province. 

Extreme nuitcriaUsm cannot properly be said to deal 
with the relations of psychosis aud neurosis, seeing that it 
identifies them off-hand. For it consciousness and certain 
mechanical processes held to obtain beyond oonsciousncsa 
are identical. Grotesque as this supposition appears, it is, 
nevertheless, a faithful echo of current theory. Hear its 
exponents. "Thinking," says Biichner, '*can and must be 
regarded as a special mode of general natural motion." 
Vogt argues for the generic resemblance between tbooght 
and the secretion of bile. Molescbott, famous for bis 
epigrammatic " Without phosphorus no thought," also holds 
thought to be a movement of matter. Like dicta are — 
" Thongbi is assuredly only a property of the nerve*oeU " 
(Letonmeau). " The organism is the man himself " 
(Lefevre). "The soul is brain in activity and nothing 
more " (Brousaais). " Hind and the totality of the living 
ftotiTe nerve-eentrea of an animal or bunan existence are 
patfteUy identical notions" (Brnfal). With these dieU 
EnwBWS Oanrin's definition of ao idea as " an anuaal 
BotiOD of the organ of maae ** (" Zoonomia ") may be appro- 
priately dassed. Even Scbopeabaoer sJorta this sUodpoint 
whan he affirms tbst the intellect is '* phjnaal^ not mnta 
physical." His metapbysic debouches hara tolo tha 
semblsDee of mateialiani — lembUnee, indeed, ^ ijmws lot 
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Schopenhaner idealism is in truth the watchword, and matter 
ImH no absolute reality. 

Scientijir. Tnaterialism rejects the above-mentioned view, 
and contends for the radical cmlikcness of pHjchosis to its 
cerebral canscs. KcvertholcBS, it regards neorosis as the 
came of psychoeiB ; state? of consoioasness representing so 
much transmuted molecular motion. Tbus Strauss asks, 
" If under certain conditions motion Ls transformed into beat, 
why may it not under otber conditions be transformed into 
sensation ?" {Confcmong).* Turning to Fir$t Print^ipleg (pp. 
211-21B), we may note that this was the original, though 
silently evacuated, position of Herbert Spencer. Huxley, 
also, is to be ranged with upholders of this view.t One 
feature of this phase of materialism is the attempt to 
bring subjective as well as physical changes within reach 
of the hungry generalization known as the Persistence of 
Force. 

Guarded Afaterialiam — the term is Professor Bain's— 
denies both the immediate identity of, and the existence of 
any causal relation between, neurosis and psychosis. States 
of consciousness cannot produce molecular motion, nor 
molecular motion states of consciousness. The two sets of 
changes run on parallel rails without interaction. Spencer 
registers it as his maturer inference that '* mind and rtenoM 
motion are the subjective and objective faces of the same 
thing" — of an unknowable substance. t This is, also, the 
view of Bain, Lewes, and many others, and may be said to 
manifest a growing vigour. 

The consequences of neo-materialism are formidable. 
They involve suppression of the individual Ego or Subject. 
And they place states of consciousness at the mercy of their 
physical basis. On the lines above traced the profoundest 
reasoning of a Kant, the grandest imaginative constructions 
of a Shakespeare, are the "obverse only" of what are 

• Ad acnte friend obHorTm,oii reading the mBiraKript, "Tho word 'ho»t* 
dcDOtai 11 M>tiHatioD already. How, tben, can b iiane man auk tnch a qncsttOD ? " 
Hnw Id dew! ! 

t And. BtranKe to niy, Vlato alio, on odd nda of hie thinking— the derivatlcm 
of the "toattcr" as (XiDtriistcd with Diti "foima" of Experience. In Ihtt Timmui 
moremcnU of tuinuU- urpaaic fmrlivluii cauim suamtioQ. 

X PrincipUt oj i'ttfcitology, L HQ. 
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pbenomenally masterfol currents in the brain, currents which 
subserve the life of the organism, and have this minietratioQ 
as their sole primary business. The rise of cons<;iou8Des8 
has been traced by Spencer to the '* (^uick succeBsion of 
changes in a ganglion, implying ah it does perpetual experi- 
ence of difTerences and likenoHSOS." * And the elaboration of 
the maHterfuI physical baais of the complex processes of our 
present thouglits and emotions has been traced by him with 
great ability in the same TTork from which this citation is 
taken. This theory of the rise of consciousness shadows 
forth I beUeve an aspect, though a very inadequate aspect, of 
the truth. Taken by itself I believe it to be empty of mean- 
ing; a chimerical attempt to build consciousness out of 
primarily irrelative bits of sentiency. But, given a Subject, it 
may possibly claim a niche in a philosophical fabric : of 
this possibility anon. The physiological psychology as a 
whole is less plausible, for the difficulties of accounting for 
the higher processes of thouffht on a basis of mere cerebral 
initiative will be seen to be truly appalling. 

Besides avoiding the causation and other diificnUios of 
scientifio materialism, the theory under survey claims to 
have solved the crux so cleverly stated by Uoberweg. The 
ettation is taken from an English author whose name I have 
omitted to append to my notes. Ueberweg says : " What- 
ever happens in our brains, would not, in my view, be 
possible, uuloss the same process, which here appears most 
powerfully, or in the greatest concentration, in a like way, 
only in a much slighter degree, took place quite uaiversally. 
A pair of mice and a meal-tub — you know I have often used 
this illustration. If well-fed, tliese creatures multiply, and 
with them sensatwn$ and feelings ; the few of which the first 
pair were capable cannot simply have been diluted, for then 
their despendnnts must feel less strongly ; there/ore, the. 
»en»ation8 and feelings mttst be present in Uie mealf even though 
fethly and wrahly, not concentrated as in the ijrnitt." It is 
surmised that if all matter has a subjective side, organization 
simply serves to educe it into actuality. But we may possibly 
have cause to imearth a more radical explanation than that 
of Ueberweg. Meanwhile, we stand under no small obligation 
• Principle* 0/ Pvydioltxjif, \. 4^^. 
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to this thinker for treating the problem in ao exceedingly 
suggestive a manner. 

One further point is worth momentary remark. I refer 
to the practice of dubbing as Monism what Bain has far 
bettor eaUed "guarded materialism." Assuredly this is no 
triumph of nomenclature. So far as expression is given to 
the fundamental distinction between a single-substance 
doctrine and popular dualism, its utility is obvious. But 
in this particular sense the extreme and the ordinary 
materialism, which guarded materialism supersedes, are 
equally Monisms. Idealist systems, again, may justifiably 
resent any appropriation of the term for so narrow a signifi- 
cation. Doubtless there clings to the term some charm. 
Its vague connotation favours a semblance of non-committal. 
Bat in discussions of this sort we require the sharpest possible 
contrasts of terminology. 

Waiving this Hubsidiary point, it remains to determine 
the manner in which the three theories are to be treated. 
The procedure adopted is as follows. Each of the phases of 
materialism will be considered separately with regard to the 
leading objections which the features peculiar to it seem to 
warrant. Subsequently the three theories will be reviewed 
coUeciively with regard to the objections relevant to them 
all. The close of this second assault will be also the close of 
the chai)ter. It must not, however, be thought that with the 
indictment now to be drawn up the case against materialism 
ends. The upshot of every ensuing construction will inci- 
dentally proclaim its rottenness. 





CHAPTER II. 

CRmotSH OF THE MATERIALIST PHILOSOPHIP.S OP PSYCHOLOOT. 



(1) Fallacies of the Extreme or Bij'chnebun MATEnuusM. 

Tbk phase of matcrialimu now oudur survey has no staDding 
whatever on the higher levels of thought. It is a curio for 
the museum of philosophy, rather than a formidable object 
of inqmry ; a hy-way rather than a highway in the history of 
modem thought. More, uoue but physioIogistB of an 
abnormally objective bent will care to concede. Students of 
philosophy are apt, indeed, to regard it with contempt. That 
this sentiment is justifiable I propose briefly to show. 

Thought is a movement of matter. Emotion is a move- 
ment of matter. Let us look more closely into these state- 
mentB. And first in regard to thought. 

From the standpoint of psychology our conscious ex- 
perience has been divided into two great orders of states, the 
mental aggregate and the object aggregate. Now, the 
matorialiBts under survey regard the object aggregate as 
evidencing an independent material world made up of ex- 
tended, resisting, and for all practical purposes ultimate 
material units, which they term atoms. If we think of some 
billiard-balls as stripped of their *' secondary qualities" and 
considerably reduced in size, we have the sort of mental 
schema, whereby materialists try to conceive their atoms.* 
If we think of them as banging together, and separating, or, 

* I min unable myeclf to iniagloe umj bodies an deroid of **aeooDdary " 
quiJilic«, but fur the nuku of arguiufnt, I am pretending to be able to ao. 
PcHuibljr drmiG of my n-ittU'Tii may be tnme trrnafwltint nMrartionutt ia tbis regnrd 
than I cAn P^■o^ b'^p« tu be. But I ttnuppct Uist ou t(**ling the posflbility for 
' theouelvtH tbey will ootii» to agree with liume, tUat getting rid of the accoadarj 
^tmiitiea it, U) Ail but words, gvttiug rid of lUe Ynimv^t-j olw. 
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if preferred, as merely changing their relative positions in 
space — as gyrating, dancing, curving round and about one 
another — we have the schema of the neurosiH which is supposed I 
to take place in the brain. Let ub now imagine a rainbow 
as vividly as possible. On the lines of extreme materialism 
the rich resulting picture, the gaily hued thought, is the 
redistribution in space of these absurd little bilIiard*haUs we 
have been imagining. Identity is predicated where not even 
a close similarity obtains. Every one will admit that wlourUst 
naked atoms, resisting and moving bits of extension, however 
real they may be, are fx hypothrsi quite unlike the richly 
coloured mental picture of the rainbow. If bo, materialism 
of this kiud is nonsense. 

To put the case differently, consider an Emotion — say 
Anger. Recurring to our billiard-balls, we note that they 
manifest the attribute of Resistance, the fundamental (or bo- 
called "essential") quality of what we call Matter, the hall- 
mark which anything we term " material " must bear. But 
it is clear enough that the Emotion has no such attribute, 
no one ever pushed against the subjective feeling of anger, or 
arrested it when moving through space. Revive, then, yoar 
atoms, those diminutive resisting and moving bits of extension 
of whose combinations and separations materialism holds 
brain-action to consist, and you will once more confront an 
absurdity. These barren resisting units are what they are 
not, a non-resisting feeling of anger, with its indc»rribabU 
tperiality so wholly unlike themselves. It is noodleBS to press 
this confutation further. A contradiction in terms will 
suffice for us. 

It remains to indicate an indictment which covers all 
possible phases of this materialism alike, an indictment which 
enables us to dispense with all detailed criticism. It is to 
the effect that tliis materialism saws away the branch on which 
it aits. In reducing "thought,*' the higher, to "matter,** 
the supposed lower manifestation, it at tlw same time tranxforms 
the latter, spiritualizes that very nuiteriul brain which it de&lrts 
to conceive mechanicaUy. Here is the exposure of this fiasco. 
Thought cannot obviously by mere verbal jugglery be i 
degraded from thought as we know it, from whe^i in its actual 
kavinff it reveals itself to be. However cia««c<i— and all generali- 



zation implies clasamg — it remains Thought. So far, bo good. 
It is urged, however, by extreme materialism that Thought 
IS a series of atomic changes, a condition of force- centres, 
etc., Tariations on this theme being plentiful. Note, then, 
the resnlt. Identitlcation of '* thought " with atomic changes, 
force-centre disturbances, etc., implies the anti- materialist 

VIEW THAT THE 8AIU ATOUIO CHAKGI^S, OR THK KOBCE- CENTRES, 
ABE THOCOHT. MATBItlALlSM HAS, THERKyOlUC, DEHTItOYED 

ITSELF. I have dwelt more particularJy on the case of 
Thought, as iconoclasts of this school seem to regard it as 
the chief butt for their missiles. Obviously, however, exactly 
the same conteutiou would apply to the domain of couHcious- 

\ txees as a whole. If consciousness is what we immediately 
know it to be, and also identical with " movements of matter " 
in the brain, it is sun-clear that these so-called " move- 
ments of matter," are the very higher reality which they 
were invoked to destroy. You cannot degrade consciousness 
without equally elevating the level to which you degrade it. 
Materialism of this kind is a satire on human intelligence. 
It is only intelligible as a muddled system of Absolute Identity 
in which subjectivity is stealthily posited at the outset. 

Max Milller cleverly taxes Materialism with committing 
ft grammatical blunder. " It is the substitution of a nomina- 
tive for an accusative or of an active for a passive verb. At 

k first we mean by matter what is perceived, nut indeed by 
itself, but by its qualities ; but in the end it is made to 
mean the very opposite, namely, what perceives, and is thus 
supposed to lay hold of and strangle itself.'* But he also 
regards, and with perfect justice, the vulgar dualist theory 
as untenable. Since body and mind, though not " inter- 
changeable '* are " correlative " terms, there can be no mind 
proper without an implicated object. Consequently, he urges 
that "Matoriallsm and Spiritualism have no sense by them- 

kflelvea, but will have tu be merged in the higher system of 

ideaUsm." t ^Ve shall have a great deal to say on this head 

in the seqnel. 80 abandoning the alluring theme, let us 

proceed to examine the credentials of ordinary scientific 

maierialiam. 

* ThfM Iniroduetorj/ Ledum to the SeUnee 0/ Tfioti^M, p. 83. 
t Ibid., p. Sa, 
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(2) Fallacies op the Okdinary Scientific Materialism. 

It is easy to establish the ertraiagauce of tho viewB of an 
KrastnuB Danvin or a Vogt. They assume at the outset 
that our perceptions constitute evidence for the belief in 
an independent external world. They then proceed to 
exploit this inferentially established world, and &nally con- 
stitute it supreme, dubbing both the mental and object sides 
of consciousness a portion of its processes. Consciousness 
is the movement of a part of an hypostatized aspect of itself, 
this is tho reBult to which Theory of Knowledge would conduct 
ns. But quite independently of Metaphjsic, the standpoint 
of those writers was shown to generate absurdities in its very 
statement. Let us pass ou. The two other forms of 
materialism now merit attention. Though avoiding the 
scholars' mulo invited by their predecessor, thoy will be found 
in their turn radically unsatisfactory. 

What I have termed ordinary materialism holds that 
states of consciouBness are unlike independent " material " 
objects. They constitute a transformation of the motion of 
certain of these objects — an effect which once in n'lu is not to 
he confused with its causes. It is true that, as thinking and 
perceiving creatures, we cannot he identified with tbe rotatory 
or other movements of small pieces of matter, hut it is 
arguable, nevertheless, that tliese movements have somehow 
or other generated us, losing their old features and developing 
novel ones in the process. Molecular motions, in finoi are 
not, but produce, states of consciousness. 

Will this view pass muster ? it will not. To begin with, 
this materialism is unable to assign any grounds for the 
geneaia of sensation, much less for the development of its 
echoes into intellect, com pi ex] emotions, and will. Natural 
Selection, that kindly solver of riddles, has no surprise iQ^| 
store for us here. If organisms are self-adjusting automata,^ 
if tbe physical machinery of their structure is complete in 
itself, the culture of consciousness could he of no possible 
utility to them in the struggle for existence. To apply 
Darwin's words touching luHiinct to the sphere of conscious- 
ness as a whole. " if really of no importance for the struggle 
*^ar liie, it could not be formed or mudilied b^ Natural Selec- 
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tion." Even Natural Selection, however, must find the 
varifttiona it "operates upon" (Aere, and the genesis of the 
particular variation sensation ie confessedly beyond its ken. 
8tiU» gicen the sensations and their dae renascence as ideas, 
it might he conceived to effect much, were the results of its 
working of any possible tUilily. But the utility of complex 
ideation and feeling to organic automata would, biologically 
speaking, he nil. Htran^e, then, that intellect and emotion 
have grown into the wondrous fabric that we know. Strango 
that to some philosophers, "the elevation of conscionsneea 
appears as direct end of animal organization." • Why even 
this semblance of purposivenesa in a bye-product useless to 
the organism ? 

Materialism, then, cannot tell us why motion should use- 
lessly generate sensation and ideas, much less why it should 
do so obstinately, much less why the ideas thus evoked should 
produce a mind like that of Shakespeare. But this is not all. 
The problem of the mode of passage of motion into sensation 
raises difEculties. We may indicate two embarrassing con- 
siderations- — the inconceivability of any such passage as fact, 
and the conllict of it as belief with the presuppositions of 
materialism itself. 

The inclusion of the phenomena of consciousness in the 
list of mechanically produced effects has naturally a charm 
for the biologist It seems to gag vociferous and unruly 
intiTiders who might upset all his cherished systems. But it 
is necessary to point out that any attempt to bridge the gulf 
between an indepetuiejit objective motion and consciousness is, 
and must necessarily be, purely verbal. Experience has 
absolutely nothing on which it can build. The motions we 
know are states of consciousness ; elements only of a concrete 
whole. They, at ajiy rate, arc sterile. It is, however, on a 
set of motions wc do not know — motions alleged to obtain in 
an independent external world — that materialism is forced to 
rely. A more wildly " motaphysical " procedure in the worst 
sense of that terra it would be hard to cite. To conceive 
unknown motions as producing the oonsoiousness of which 
known motions are at best mere aspects or modes — this 
invitation may well set the philosophers smiling. 

• Ton iTartiuann. Vh&om^hy oj 
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This rnur of conceivability has puzzled many writers, few, 
however, of whom adefjuately realize ita full import. Kven 
Biichner (deaertiof; awhile his castomary iduutidcation of 
consciouauesa and motion) has in one passage declared that 
the mode of connection of the two may be inexplicable.* But 
he contends, nevertheless, that solation of the eruj; is *' quite 
unimportant for the purposes of our mvestigation *' t — an 
opinion which we shall hardly, I think, share. Dropping, 
however, this writer, let me now quote the words in which 
Tyndall summed up the difficulty in the course of his justly 
famous Belfast Address ;— 

" Given the nature of a disturbance in water, or ether, 
or air, and from the phynical properties of the medium we 
can infer how ita particlen will bo afTeoted. The mind runs 
along the chain of thought that connects the phenomena, 
and from beginning to end finds no break in the chain, fiut 
when we endeavour to pass by a similar process from the 
physics of the brain to the phenomena of consciousness, we 
meet a problem which transcends any conceivable expansion 
of the powers we now possess. We may think over the 
subject again and again — it eludes all mental presentation." 

The testimony of Du Boia Reymond is even more explicit : 
" What could be more interesting . . . than to direct our 
intellectual vision inwards, and to see the cerebral mechanism 
in motion corresponding with an operation of arithmetic, as 
wc can watch that of a calculating machine ; or to perceive 
what rhytbmical movements of the atoms of carlwn, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and phosphorus, etc., correspond with the 
pleasure we experience from musical harmony, what eddying 
currents of the same atoms atteud the acme of delight? . . . 
The most intimate knowledge of these to which we could aspire 
would only leave us matter in motion, ... no motion of 
material particles can form a bridge to carry us into the 
domain of intelligence. . . . These [subjective] phenomena 
remain outside of the physical laws and causality, and that 
is enough to render them inexplicable." 

Similar admissions are made by Fiske, Lewes, Tuine, and 
many other writers. Taine sums up the phenomenon of 
neurosis with his usual terBoncss : *' A particle has a certain 

• Jfnr/er and Force, p. 400. {KiiifiX & Oo."\ \ Biid.,'^. aiB. 
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fiitnatioD with respect to otliers, the situation changes, that 
is all." Leibnitz remarks, somewhat after the fashion of 
Tainc, that in the most complex meclmni^m there are dis- 
coverable only pieces of matter apparently moving one 
another, but nothing explanatory of consciousness. To 
multiply citations on so simple, though important, a point 
is unnecessary. Every one can test the derivability of con- 
sciousness from motion for himself. If he can screw his 
sensations anil ideas out of vnhiown motions he has fairly 
surpassed hiB predecessors. But enterprises of this kind 
evoke, perhaps, more discretion tlian valour. 

I have now further to urge that a belief in the con- 
version of ncrve*motion into consciousness implies rejection 
of the accepted form of the doctrine of the Pejfiistence of 
Force. Observe that I advert to this doctrine, not as a con- 
Tiction of my own, but as a belief with which Materialists 
avowedly support their thinking. Ordinary Materialists, 
however, cannot wed this belief to their mechanical theory 
of consciousness. They are driven into a contradiction 
which no skill can palliate. The predicament is this. The 
Motion which passes into consciousness annuls itself, commits 
philosophical suicide in the process. Motion transformed 
into consciousness has taken flight from the supposed 
independent external world — has expatriated itself from the 
domain of mechanics. Beduce this contention to the concrete. 
Suppose that an ideally endowed observer could watch the 
inmost workings of the cosmos. Well, whenever we perceive, 
feel, or think, he would notice a mysterious diminution of 
the amount of cosmic work-power, would be in a position to 
repudiate belief in the necessary "continuity" of motion 
either as new motion or tension. It might possibly be con- 
tended that evei'}' state of consciousness generated by motion 
ends by rebecoming motion and so refunding the loan. But 
a rider of this sort, even if established, would be embarrassing. 
It would concede, at any rate, that motion may temporarily 
evaporate off objects, it would imply, also, that causation 
of neurosis by psychosis which materialism has declared 
unthinkable. And it would further imply the various un- 
tenable suppositions which we have already discussed. 

A djTjft/nioai theory of nialliir vfUicK yoaite Coccea and 
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forces alone as the noumcna of objects has been mooted. It 
is built out of that emptiest of empty abstractions — our feeling 
of muscular effort torn from its known accompaniments and 
hypoatfttizcd. Barren at the outset, it would present no 
difficulty were a theory of consciousness such as we have 
just discussed affihatcd on it. All the argumcnls adduced, \ 
along with many more not here adduced, would be available. ! 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to allot it a separate treatment. 

3. Fallacies op the Gdabded Materlalism. 

Guarded materialism is open to none of the more obviouB 
objections ItveUfd at the foregoing theories — it is a device of 
Bubtle, yet mechanically-imiided thinkers, who wish to recog- 
nize to the full the masterful character of matter, while saving 
subjectivity a humble but secure philosophical standing. 
Subjectivity for these thinkers is virtually present in all matter 
or itw noumenal "substance," but is evoked in the form of 
consciousness only along with the functioning of certain 
highly organized nerve -structures subserving highly complex 
organisms. Rejecting a causality from motion to conscious- 
ness and assigning a subjective side to alt objective agencies, 
guarded materialism has been widely welcomed as a successful 
comproruiao between vulgar dualism antl the older miitorialism. 
But, curiously enough, while it repudiates the old materialistic 
causality, it r proffers in its place another sort of causality 
quite its own. This substitute, in company with various 
other peculiarities, will now be discussed. 

An initial confusion is created by the inconsistency of 
some of the writers who have marked this hypothesis for 
their own. In advocating it openly as "guarded or qualified" 
materialism, Bain nails his colours honourably to the mast. 
But the very statement of his attitude creates perplexity. The 
suitability of this ueo-materiaHsm to round off a mechanical 
system of evolution such as that of Herbert Spencer is 
apparent at the lirst glance. The independent reality 
of organism and enviroumeut once admitted, consciousness 
may, with some plausibility, be regarded as the "subjective 
side " of nerve-processes. No doubt organism and environ- 
ment ore assumed with an aguostic reservation touching the 
sjmbolic ci?ai'acter of their BuriogaAfts Vu 'aMt ii)ys<i^i^N;\«Q&. 
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But Spencer makes it clear that his extra-Bubjective objects 
in every sense indeiiendent external things, albeit by us 
'* seen as through tt glass darkly." What, however, of the 
standpoint of Bain, before whose ouset independent objectivity 
fades like some unHubstautial drean^ ? Are we not at oar 
wits* end to know where to look? What, again, of Taine, 
who seems to regard organism as an appearance in oon- 
iciousnesa and oonscioiisness as dependent on the organism ? 
extreme case of this physico-metaphysical muddle is to 
be noted in the works of Lewins, the founder of hylo-idealiem. 
Lewins terms consciousness an "anatomiKiil problem," 
" veaiculo-neurosis in activity,'* but at tho same time regards 
all kno%vn objects as mere subjective " thinks." * Truly the 
^discipline of Kant is needed to dispel such clouded thinking. 

consistency is so rife in this quarter that one can only 
lunt for it by allowing for the difficulty of apprehending 
any metaphysical proposition in all its bearings. It is, 
however, needless to cite further instances in point. They 
crowd upon the searcher- 
Let US waive, however, the criticisms. Let us assume 
that this neo-raaterialtsm is always what its name implies. 
Let us accept the theory as meaning that consciousness and 
nerve-motion are two sets of attributes co-inhering either in 
matter or some occult noumenal " substauce." At first sight 
the theory recalls the Loibnitzian pre-established harmony, 
bat the identification would be wholly illusory. Guarded 
materialism posits a parallelism not of two independent 
groups of phenomena, but one of aspects or sides of 

tinglv process. It declares that neurosis is the oonyex 
ide of the same curve of which psychosis is the concave side. 
Now, it may be objected to this explanation that it is merely 
Terbal. If the contrast of consciousness and body is for 
knowledge a fact which cannot be transcended ; what is the 
justification for merging this contrast, this opposition, in 
a *' fundamental identity *' ? Wo are not, all will observe, 
dealing with an idealist doctrine which regards " inner " and 
"outer " as merely contrasted aspects of a subject, individual 

• * Fsfchoflis," %tvn\i nrget Levrina, " is diasnoscd by niet^ico-psjohologicdl 
symptoQuitoloKy m veiiculo-oeunMiB in uctivity." Tbb Msqiiipedaliftn pieoe of 
IwMdIe ii a punik ia the pUtfurm of a creed Hut u to shake Ibo world I 
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or universal. Were we thus employed, an identity-in- 
differeuce would be at once admitted. We are doaliag with a 
view which takes over both an " outer " in consciousness, and 
an "outer'* independent of conBciousness ; the latter being 
slily elevated into a prhi^. Consciousness is here consigned 
as obverse to an alien something which it serves merely to 
symbolize for us. 

According to Bain, the old dualism is doomed. Still, 
consciousness and body are in no way to be confounded. 
Unless we bear this in mind we shall merely x'estate the 
errors of the old school of materialists. Recognition of the 
contrast must be candidly and clearly put. Two seta of 
attrilmtea are in evidence, attributes, however, which are 
unified, or co-inhere, in a common mattfr or " suh8tan4:f" 
Dualism must bow its head submissively — the physiological 
evidence of the dependence of perception, thought, and 
emotiuu on changes in the body is overwhelming. It muat^ 
console itself as best it can with the place allotted to Bub- 
jectivity in the common basis or substance. Let as subject 
this view to analysis. 

Consider a feeling of regret accompanied by definite 
neural motions. On the lines of this theory, the psychosis 
and the neurosis are not to be identified off-hand. As we 
find them, they are radically different. To assert, therefore, 
that one is the other, would be to assert unreservedly the 
contradiction that A is not-A, that psychosis, though 
different from, yet is neurosis t Still, neurosis and psychosis 
have somehow to be unified; consequently, an underlying sub- 
stance manifesting them as its phenomenal attributes must 
be posited. Contradiction would seem to he thus evaded: 
that haven of Agnosticism, the Noumenal Unknown X, being 
placarded on two sides with the intractable sets of phenomena ! 
Unhappily, the device is faulty ; noumcna are alreadif in tkf 
Jieid. No ingenuity can exorcise the fact that the feeling of 
regret is — well nothing but what it is for conseiouaness. Its 
actual inmost nature is its being a determination in con- 
Bciousness. As such it ia unclouded reality — is, in short, itBclf 
a Noumenon. Such being the case, it would be nothing 
short of monstrous to assert that ** noumeually ** it may be 
other th&n what it is felt to be. True, we may not know 



it fully, nay, as we ehaU Bubaequently see, we cannot 
adequately analyze any feeling, but, in so far as we have and 
analyze it at all, we know it through and through. InHtead, 
therefore, of being referable to a Noumenon^ a mode of a 
veiled TTnknowahle. it is itself a Noamonon. Recognition of 
this truth carries much with it. It involves the bankruptcy of 
the Bingle-substance doctrine — of guarded materialism. For, 
psychosis being no other than what it is felt to be, and 
neurosis by admission differing from psychosis, the single- 
substance theory is seen to explain nothing. It merely adds 
a useless surd to an already embarrassing i)robIem. Unable 
to identify neurosis and psychosis outright, it tiualiiiticaUjf 
regards them as two, while it compromises with monism by 
»ayiwj that they are fundamentally one. The result, however, 
ia mere saying, because the banishing of tho two opposites 
to the dominion of tho Unknown X is just to abandon the 
hope of unification. Two sets of activities are covered over 
with ono cloth, a cloth, however, as fictitious as the Emporor*6 
new clothes in Andersen's tale. Let us have an Ahsolute 
Idi^ntiUi, if necessary, but not "two aspects" stuck on a 
neutral substance like a couple of posters on opposite sides 
of a boarding. Only in this case the subjective state must be 
the reality of which nerve-motion is but the objectively thrown 
shadow. No system of Absolute Identity can extrude the 
immediately known and the immediately felt. It must 
found directly on these. It by no means follows, however, 
that even an Absolute Identity of this sort is tenable, and it 
is certain that for purposes of iuonoclasm it is fully as effective 
as its predecessor. Still, it yields some semblance of ex- 
planation which the latter most patently does not. Such 
a spiritual yet destructive doctrine does not come up for 
discussion here. But its superseasion will be easy when our 
positive constructions are mooted. 

A curious question of causation next demands notice. 
Guarded materialism expressly denies the existence of any 
causal relation between neurosis and psychosis. It dis- 
misses as unsatisfactory both the duahst and the old 
materiaUst theories on this bead, and, in virtue of this re- 
pudiation, believes itself freed from the implication of teach- 
ing ANT causal sway of motion over consciousueBa But how 
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is thi8 conflonftnt with the psycho- physiological detail of ex- 
position? Let as see. It is clear, to begin with, thai ilie 
hypothesis places coDBcionsnoss at the mercy of ita phyBical 
basis. The concave eide of the curve is not on an equal foot- 
ing with the convex, seeing that all stimuli to the occurrence 
of psychO'Ueural processes have to come from the side of tht 
phj/giral. If, then, the sequences in consciousness merely dance 
attendance on sequences physically initiated and controUedi 
- the need of expressing the relation in some terms of cause and 
eiTeot forcibly suggests itself. '* But," the guarded materialist 
will urge, " in postulating a parallelism of neurosis and 
psychosis, 'simultaneity of the two is assumed." Does not 
causation imply succossion, and, if so, can we be fairly asked 
to avow it ? To such a plea a ready reply is forthcoming. 
It would adopt Herscbel's suggestion that cases may occur 
in which effects are coincident in time with their causes. It 
is true that the instances hitherto adduced are in large part 
nnsatisfactory. For instance, the raising of one end of a 
lever cannot now be held as synchronous with the depression 
of the other — the molecular physicist would object. Putting 
aside all disputable caseSf we may, however, adduce the 
guarded materialist view of the parallelism "^^"^^^^^ as 
at least one theoretic illustration of the theory. For, on 
the lines of that view, changes in consciousness, though 
sj'nchronouB with, manifest a strikingly subservient de- 
pendence on, cerebral changes. Given certain molecular 
disturbances, of a certain degree of intensity, certain states 
of consciousness must accompany them as their " subjective 
face;" the double-sided activity thus manifest being always 
controlled from the side of the physical. This subjection 
of psychosis to neurosis is markedly characteristic of the 
Spencerian evolutionist history of consciousness. In tlie 
Principles of Papcftology the supremacy of the physical basis 
is continually boing emphaBtzcd. Consciousness is exhibited 
as a parasite allied iiiiith an organism which does all the 
work. Its relation to neurosis turns out to be one of cause 
and effect, though only of the hypothetical type suggested by 
the genius of a Herschel. Guarded materialism may accord- 
ingly be called upon to recast its triumphant proem. 

The bjpothe^B of Clifford may here be briefly noticed. 
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In BO far as it beara on the doctrine of latent sentienoy it 
is seasonable ; in so far, however, as it may be held to depart 
from the strictly materialist standpoint it fails to fall within 
the scope of this chapter. In easentiala it runs as follows : — 

Clifford appears to have realized the weakness of super- 
imposing two sets of attributes, subjective and physical, on 
an occult noumeual substance. We find him accordinfily 
resorting to the hypothesis of " mind-stuff.'* There is to be 
posited a universally diffused " mind-stuff " which answers to 
the notorious tbing-in-it^elf. This mind-stuff is manufactured 
into sensation, perception, thought, etc., with grades of 
excellence answering to the grades of elaboration of the mind- 
etuff simples oonstitutivo of brain and nerves. The Ego, 
so-called, is a myth. ConseiousneRS, being a synthesis of 
specks of mind-stuff, perislios along with vital function. We 
have here a revival in polished guise of the views of Anaxi- 
menes, Diogenes of Apollonia, and others, who saw in the 
soul only a very subtle form of matter. 

The possibility of building consciousness out of sentiency- 
epecks will concern us anuu. Here the materialist drift of 
Clifford's teaching need alone delay us. The sublimated 
unimism here taught reads oddly alongside of bis dictum 
enouncing the difficulty of extracting consciouBness out of 
ordinary physical matter. For, soberly regarded, his mind- 
stuff is no other than an imaginary matter, such, for instance, 
as a theorist about the phast^s of ether might treat of. It 
is, in fact, just such n matter as was held to obtain in the 
famooth, subtle, fire-like atoms of the Democritan soul ; it is a 
matter existing in " pieces," and subject in its integi'ation 
and disiutAtgration to counterparts of our familiar physical 
hiws. We may critioize it after the fashion of Aristotle, who 
dismissed the Democritan Houl-atoras as an expedient in no 
way helping us to undorstand what tho " larger and coartttr 
parts" of the body fail to explain. If it is impracticable 
rto conceive consciouaueas as emerging from ordiiiary physical 
fttter, the supposition that it emerges from a mere tenuous 
medium is not a whit the more rcasonablo. If a gas, a fourth 
or lifth state matter, can become conscious, why not a 
physical human brain ? Mere thinning or etherealizing of 
mutter will not help us in the least. 
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(4) Fallacieb common to all TintEB Foiuia of ^Iatgrialisu. 

Having now traversed the indictment of the three forms of 
the materialist philosophy of psychology taken separately, it 
will be seasonable for ns to append some objcctioDs which 
appear to andermine them collectircly. But it ma^t be 
underHtood that it is not so directly upon these that the 
anta;^unist case need be rested. It is fairly complete as it 
Btands. And, moreoT«r, the subjoined considerations will 
lack the technical rigidity of thoso hitherto cited. They 
present, in fine, a more or less popular expression of 
anomalies which later chapters must render more precise. 
They are not intended to _ be ultimate, but simply to limn 
forth exploitable aspects of treatment. 

From what has been already said, it is clear that all tho 
three forms of materialism place consciousness at the mercy 
of the physical organism. Thus the cruder type identifies 
consciousness with brain function, while scientific and 
guarded materialism reganl it respectively as transmutation 
and subjective /un: of neural motion (or ita occult substrata i. 
On these lines it is evident that the association of ideas can 
be no more than a t'mn of associated nervo- currents ; thnt 
the laws of association to which thought* structures and other 
ideal processes conform, are^ properly speaking, derivative. 
We discover that in the neuro-psychical activity treated of 
by materialism, it is the uemosia on which falls the full 
brunt of the causal strain. Hence, there naturally arises the 
remark of Letournean : " The facts of consciousness are 
phenomena which interpose between the afferent and efferent 
currents of the retlex action." • Herbert Spencer, after defining 
Life as continual adjustment of internal to external relations, 
extends this detinition to cover the field of thought or iutcUi- 
genco. Intelligence is made to dawn when the external 
relations to bo conformed to become numerous, complex, and 
remolu in time or upaee. And ** every advance in Inteltigenco 
consists in the establishment of more varied, more complete, 
and more involved adjustments, . . . even the highest 
achievements of seienco are resolvable into mental relations 
of coexistence and seijuence, so co-ordinated as exactly to tally 
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vith oertain relationn of coexistence and Beqnence that occar 
ettemally." • In the Pi-innplfit of Pgijehoh<fif the npshot of 
Spencor's standpoint is alBh'ntion of the highest subjective 
activities on certain nervouR processes which Iiave no interest 
in thoir evolution at nil. T!»o dotftrminmnt of this evolution 
is an indifferent physical machinery with the higher nerve- 
centrefl as its fumn^^o. Xcomaterialists must put up with 
this situation an best they can. But we at least miiy rebel. 
"We may urge thiit this phyeieal piecing of our thought-moaaice 
is inadequate to cope with the faots. And in indicating the 
more prominent of these latter we may continue to waive the 
fnndamental issues of Theory of Knowledge, and present 
simply the anomalies with wliioh even popular thinking is 
more or less vaguely perturbed. 

The noblest outputs of intellect are referable to the domains 
of the reflective reason and the constructive ima^nntion ; 
these, of course, being names only for vaguely hounded 
aggregates of processts, not fornhstract faculties. A frequent 
and notable feature of their activity in its higher aspects is 
absence of utilitarian reference either to our own practical 
needs or those of tbe social environment. That the *' raw 
material" for this activity is given by "outer" experience 
(Spencer's "relations of coexistenoo and sequence that occur 
cxterniilly "), may, subject to certain forthcoming re8cr\'atione, 
be freely admitted. But the ordinary man regards this con- 
tribution very much as the builder does his bricks — as 
occanion only for the self-impelled activity of his Ego or 
Subject. He cannot believe this activity to be derivative 
and secondary, but holds that it wells up from the depths of 
bis own essence itself; that the higher products of thought 
are made not for but by the Ego, and are in no sense dragged 
in bye-product fashion at tbe chariot wheels of nerve-motion. 
Fashioned without his conscious co-operation they often are, 
bat spiritual activity need by no moans always bo conscious. 
He notes, too, the signiQcant absence of practical reference 
in these processes, that they often possess simply an ideai. 
rahw- for consciousness retiring from externals into its 
hermitage. 

And ia the ordinary man so wrong after all ? Hememhor 

• Firit rrfiicfplei, V- 8*- 
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that the genuine thinker, poet, painter, musician, Uvea not 
for utilitarian externals, but for the inner BoUtude of his 
genius. Depths such as these the causality of nerve-motion 
cannot plumb. Are the disinterested profound labours of 
a Kant or a Newton the outcome of ganglionic friction in 
imlij'f.rent nerve-centres. Consider the Critique of Pure 
litaafm. Here the very conditions of consciousness itself 
are mooted. And what moots them ? A seriality of atomistic 
ideas wirepuUed by alogical nerve-motion ? Surely the 
breaking strain of materialism has been reached. How 
suggestive here Sir Thomas Browne : " Whilst I study to 
fm<l how I am a microcosm or little world I find myself 
something more than the great. There is surely a piece of 
divinity in us ; something that was before the elements, and 
owes not homage unto the sun." " But to press the matter 
home still more strongly — Suppose nerve-motion had never 
been "attended" with conscionsness, would everything have 
gone on as it does now ? Would paper have been covered 
with metaphysical, scientific, and poetic writings by way of 
neural response to stimuli after due ganglionic ferment? On 
materialist lines it might conceivably have been adorned in 
this manner. For if consciousness does not react on the 
nerve-centres, its entire absence could make no possible 
physical difference. 

Genius in the poet, thinker, artist cannot bo wholly ex- 
plained by environment. ** Adaptive adjustments '* to this 
seldom require it, or require it only in a very indirect manner. 
Genius proper is a world unto itself, and hopelessly, desperately 
"unpractical," i.e. unsuited for adjusting the organism to 
8iu*roundings. And in beings such as Mozart inspiration 
pours into consciousness ideation superior to all conscious 
fashioning? Strange that the nerve-centres should work 
such veritable wonders — strange, too, that for a Kant they 
should piece the thinking that holds themselves in review. 
And they are inditlerent to these results, which makes the 
marvel greater ! 

Von Hartmann, who posits his Absolute as " bringing its 
essence to two-sided manifcBtation," ai'gucs for the purposive 
character of the physiological processes themselves. But 




>antlieiara of tins sort we are not yet concerned, 
mtiv note, however, that it rocognizcs tbc difficulty raised. 
It is something to have done this. To save the situation, 
Bome materialists and guarded materialists have endowed 
thoir mechanisms with a psfiulo-jfu rponiventss due to Natural 
Selection. In tho caKes, however, of the higher reflection and 
imagination, this factor has no play. Uere the needs of bodily 
preservation and society are not necessarily in view. Here, 
too, the struggle for existence often warps the intellect, nips 
the young blossom rather than fosters it. Here, too, we must 
repeat that Natural Selection operates only on ffivpti variations, 
and that the genesis of the variations peculiar to genius and 
the loftier talents stands sorely in need of treatment. Finally, 
wo may cite the philosopher of Evolution, Herbert Spencer 
himself, to the effect that " in the domain of psychology it is 
unable to account for the more numerous phenomena, 
including those of antf comph.nty."* It is not, however, clear 
how Spencer's supplementary reliance on the inheritance 
of functionally produced modifications is to avaii.t We might 
"Well suppose an Kgo inducing variations in cerebral structure 
A6 result of its otcn development reacting, so to spt^ak, out- 
wards. But if, on tiie contrary, consciousness is dragged at 
the chariot wheels of neurosis, the whole brant of causality 
faUs on the latter. The actuality of the higher thought- 
processes and the cerebral structures which doubtless 
minister to them, remains still au insoluble enigma. 

Again, should there be any niche in the ciiipirical assign- 
able to Freedom^ the fabric of materiaUsm must collapse. 
Freedom presupposes a soul. Ego, or Subject something more 
than specific states and trains of states of consciousness, and 
it may involve further a playing down of psychosis on to 
neurosis. Without doing more than indicating this Freedom 
as possible, let me now draw attention to a fact of consider- 
able import It is that consciousness, whether presupposing 
a subject or not, is most vivid when connected with some 

• Pr«fao« to Ftieton of Orijanie SoluJioii. 

f We liold. liowevor. Btrougly to Sptjuwr'B inniiiteoce on the KO"iTttl iin- 
portancu of ihU factor, botlt iu nialO);)' aii'l |iityuliuto^)-, bik] U'lii-vu u i ili tiir W. 
Turiiur that "to rejoot tUc iD]]u«oo« vri>iob tuu or disusu of i^nrts may Iimvu on 
lUa iii<tiviUuiil or il9 da»CDadii»tf ia to look at an itbjeot witli one «yu" (" t'lio 
Priiusipic "t LAiQuroJc anil tlio luUcriUiuoti of tiomatic Modiflcutioue," Auluni. 
FeU &, 1 890. 
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complex and newli/ initiated mode of aotiun, riding as it were 
on the crest of adaptivt^ adjustment. But with the gradual 
lapse of this action into the phase of second nature, conscious- 
ness progressively weaketit in iuteusity. Is not some play 
of jwyuhosia on to neui'OBJs here rendered probable ? There 
arc remarks of Wiindt which are valuable iu this regard. 
Wundt, foremost among exponents of physiological psjcholojj'y, 
concedes in his Lonif that **it is not the subjective hfu 
which is the outcome of the pJiysical structure ; it is rather 
the physical structure, which in ail thoae jmrp'mre adjiistnwnts 
diHtinijuishing it from organir compoundft in itsflf a stihjfrtiec 
jtroduct," I need scarcely point out that a single instance 
of modification of cerebral structure by psychosis would 
destroy all three materialistic theories coUfctively. 

Having got thus far, we may now advance to an argument 
of fur more comprehensive import, an import which tells not 
only against these three already (I trust) discredited theories, 
but against other iconoclastic speculations which have not as 
yet admitted of treatment. In fine, the work of reconBtruc- 
tion will now proceed ajtace, the ground having been suitabljj 
cleared of timbering. The doctrine we are now to examiui 
is the key to the philosophy of Absolutism. It is the doctrine 
ol a Subject distinct from states of consciousness, though 
distinct in a way needing most careful treatment. 
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THE INDtTISrAL SUBJECT, OR EGO. 

The ensuing constructions fall nnder the following heads, 
each of which mediates its sucoessor, till the final goal is 
attained. 

1. The Individnal Subject, or Ego. 

2. Tbe Indivlduiil Subject as Kxternal Perception. 

3. The ludiridtial Subject as Mind. 

4. The Uuiversal Subject. 

5. TliL' Standpoint of Pesfiirtiism. 

6. On Fersistencu of the Individual. 

7. On the Mudti uf Persistence of tlte Individual. 

8. On the Immaueut Knd of the Persistence of the 
Individual. 

Under the first head the doctrine of a Snbject, or Ego, in 
its various aspects will concern us. Having established such 
a Subject and r^indt'ied the establishment precise, we shall 
pass to External Perception — ^to the problem of the concrete 
objective real, of the plump, solid, substantial world of sense 
— and endeavour to penetrate completely into its meaning. 
Here such inquiries as the origin and import of Sensations, 
of Space, Time, and bo forth, will absorb us. From External 
Perception, tbus conveniently isolated, we shall pass to the 
Subject emergent from its own self-posited objects as Mind — 
as thougbt, emotion, and will ; and deal with such questions 
as Freedom, tbe relations of neurosis and psychosis, the 
standing of logic and reason, and the final supcrscsnion and 
absorption of reason by mystic insight. Under *' the Tniversul 
Subject " tbe ground of individual Subjects will be discussed, 
and a variety of issues bound up with tbti doctrines of Theism^ 
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deBigDr a monadology, etc., will arrest us. The close of Ibia 
chapter will usher in a brief survey of Pessimism, and 
Pessimism ia its turn will drive us into the problem of the 
standing of the conscious individual, human or animal — 
whether it ariscB atid perislios in time with its organinm or 
has a dcei>er metaphysical import. "On the Mode of Per- 
sistence of the Individual" will conduct to the doctrine of 
Palingenesis and some leading correlated problems. Finally, 
wo shall endeavour to limn forth, albeit very inadequately, 
the tiioa of the processes of development previously surveyed, 
lu other words, we shall endeavour to decipher the Immanent 
end or purpose of the universe. 



The iNBivTPUiii StrajECT, on Eoo. 

** Wlisl am I, the thias Uiat can aay * I ' ? "— <Ga£LTI.k. 

The inquiry before us must be clearly stated ; its im- 
portance being fundamental, affecting every domain of 
research that we shall subsequently enter. Bear, then, in 
mind that it has two leading aspects — the establishment of 
a Subject as ground and sustainer of our fugitive states of 
consciousness, and the determination of what can be predicated 
of it when once established. '* States of Consciousness 
appear" must debouch into "States of consciousness apjiear 
as content and revelation of a Subject" — an irul'widual, be 
it noted, not a universal Subject. Should a bedrock of 
certitude bo discoverable its value will be simply inestimable. 
Establishment of a Subject is the true " articulus stautis rel 
cadentis philosophia); " it will conduct to a metaphysic of 
sensation, time, and space, to an insight into " First Causes " 
and the trend of universal evolution in its entirety. And 
it will deal the deathblow to all atomistic and mechanical 
theories of consciousness. Not only the materialisms already 
noted, but those pseud o- spiritual idealisms which regard 
consciousness as a mere flux of states, or as harmony of 
primitively isolated psychical units, will bow before it. 
Mechanical theories will most obviously go by the board. 
If there obtains a Subject something \not« U\o.i\ the tiux of 
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presentations and rf^-presentationfl, a Rtftm on wliicli they 
flower, an arena in wbicli they are marsljalled, an essence 
which reveals itself in tliam, there is uo longer any dallying 
with such theories possible. The presentations and repre- 
aentations, if states or determinations of this Subject are by 
implication not states of anything else. States of conscioua- 
ne«8 will be seen to revolve rr>und this Smo, and to possesR no 
other poBBihle orbits. Hence, the direction of all theories 
of perception will have to take on the appropriate curve. 
Hence, all eoipirical explanations of thought and emotion 
will in ultimate resort have to presuppose this Subject, and 
allow for it as pervasive of every uonk and corner. 

The procedure will be this. First we shall glance at 
some historic theories which moot a Subject [Individual or 
Universal). Secondly, we shall confront some theories which 
impugn it. Thirdly, we shall proceed to establish it indepen- 
dently as against these destructive theories, and the lines of 
argument will be these : no Subject, no tlux of sensations in 
time ; no Subject, no order of sensations in space ; no Subject, 
no memory, no expectation; no Subject, no introspection; 
no Subject, no explicit I-reference, Lastly, we shall round 
off and exploit this Subject aa established. Having accom- 
plished this task, we shall pass on forthwith to External 
Perception. 



First, then, of some notable historic attitudes in regard 
to the Self, or Suliject. Beginning with India, we note that 
the Self of the Upanishads resembles the Absolute Ego of 
Fichte and the Logical Idea of Hegel, in that it stands 
l>ehiDd all individuals alike as their common ground, in this 
poetic Indian monism, rarest gem that rehgitm has ever cut, 
the "Self" is sharply sundered from the M&ya, from the 
shifting Hux of mind and concrete objects. The monism, 
therefore, is too ahttract; still, as primitive shaping of thought. 
of great philosophic interest, beUttUng the whole theology of 
the Jew, and reading even modern Christianity a lesson. 
Intensely intuitive and spiritual, it is an idealism as yet only 
half-conscious of itself, and loving more the dream-reveries 
of mysticism than the shackles of Lard logic and Hystcm, 
The Self is declared to be no object of knowkd^e at alU '* U 
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is other than the Known and aI)ove the Unknown,** says the 
Kvna Vpanishad. "Wherewithal should a man know the 
hnotter" nrf^ea (he Brihadaranyaiia. And in the commentEiricB 
of the incisive Sankara it is averred that the *' Witness '* 
Self, though illumining conBciousness, is never itself in con- 
scionsness, never a datum for conceptual thinking. It is 
Baid to bo no ohject, for all objects are for it ; not a thought, 
for all thoughts are for it ; not a transient sight, hut the 
principle of pure seeing. Turning to the Sankbya philosophy, 
we And that the muUiph'. Sultan-like Purushas, or selves, are 
similarly cut off from nature and the empirical consciousness. 
In these theories the nescience side of tb6 solution is, ae we 
shall see, over-emphauized. In Plato the various imliridxud 
souls partake of the nature of the universal aoul. For him 
the divine part of his soul is the place of Forms, and these 
Forms, in alliance with phy&ically generated sensations, com- 
bine to weave Experience. Abstract to a degree, this soul is, 
nevertheless, a genuine Subject, standing behind and partly in 
states of consciousness. Its abstractness is duplicated on 
tlie macrocosmic scale by the Unitary Supreme Idea grasp- 
ing the array of minor hypostatized '* universals " or class and 
quality names. Aristotle, evor at war with Platonism, proffers 
a more concrete solution : with him the soul is the perfect 
actualization of a natural body, but owing to the dualism 
that colours all bis thinking, this soul 8titl retains some 
abstractness. Abstract, again, is his ** Creative Intellect," 
divested of all matter {ivif^ytta ij KaQ" aitri^v) and viewable as 
mere actuose form. Our modern Western standpoints were 
reached through Descartes, who, with an emphasis naknown 
before him, advanced the individual timjular soul, Ego or 
"thinking BubBtunce," as the starting-point of philosophic 
thinking. The conttut of this Ego not only makes up inner 
experience, but responds, aiso, as seuBations to changes in 
txn independent extended world. So far so good. But now 
that thifl Ego is to the fore, what is its true metaphysical 
standing ? Is it really individual at bottom ? is it to be 
identified with our empirical consciousness or not ? is it fully 
or only partially knowable ? — these and like inquiries soon 
begin to thrive. For Leibnitz this Ego, or Subject, is an 
iudhidua} unconscious Muuad vfUittU ouW bccumen couscioas 
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in its nnfolding. Locke Tacillatcs, at one time accepting an 
in(ii\'iiiual Ego tinknown per se, and at another suggesting 
that consciousness may be a quality of matter. Berkeley 
wavers also, but in another regard. Note his earlier view 
that "the very existence of ideas [presentations and ideas 
proper] constitutes the soul." * Latterly, however, he held 
that the Subject as ground of consciousneBs ia no notion or 
idea, that its being is not jirrnpi, but rather prrcipere. Kant 
is for a Subject, and apparently an individual Subject, but 
contends that its inner nature is veiled. Owing to Kaut's treat- 
ment of sensation, his Subject tfnds to roeomblo tUo Platonic 
Subject, or place of Forms, a bundle of meagre abstractions. 
Fichte's Ego, the Universal " I," has boon fully dealt with in 
Part L It is the Absolute Reason common to all individuals. 
Schelling's Ego was originally, to all intents and purposes, that 
of Kichte, but, on his abjuring Reason as Ultimate, it was 
developed into the Immemorial Behttj as extralogicfti, though 
spiritual, ground of reality. Hegel's Idea is pure thouffht, the 
Liebig's essence of the Categories, individuals are jwints in its 
return into itself through nature. The Ego of Herbart is 
on individual "real" or mouad — its Bo-called states being 
reducible to modes of self-prejiervtition due to its relations with 
other monads. He rejects the theory of preformed know- 
ledge latent in germ in the monad, and derives all knowing 
ftnd. feeling whatt-ver from these relations. Schopenhauer's 
Subject is li'iti, and not merely the Vnircrval Will, but a 
AVill somehow indWuhml, since he sjieaks of palingenesis, and 
the ability of the individual noumenal Will to grow new 
" persoualities " or " intellects." Scbleifrniacher's individuol 
Subjects subsist as such in the Unity of the Absolute, which 
merely supports and connects them. Von Hartmann merges 
all inJividuuIs in his Unconscious or absolute unity of Will 
and Idea. Among British thinkers who contend for an 
individual Ego, or Subject, albeit of a veiled character, are 
Mill and Hamilton. Enough will now have been said of the 
historical furras of the assertion of a ISubject, Universal or 
Individual. But reference to this aspect of the quostion 
would not be complete were we to omit reference to a modem 
neo-Kautiau vindication of the Subject whiah IiaH attracted 
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conRiderablti attention, but whieh constitutes, neverthelesB, 
an i(/»or<itio elemhi of a Biugularly instructive sort. 

Tbere are defenders of the individuiil Subject who serve to 
irapml their cause. With these (bis admirable services to 
the cause ol psychology notwithstanding) must be classed Carl 
du Prel, In his well-known PhUmophy of MyBticism. thia 
thinker adduces a quantity of evidence with intent to show 
that betiveen our waking consciousnesa and the Unconscioos 
of Von Iltirtmaun. the Pantheist, there is interposed a higher 
form of in<Uridual subjectivity, attested by the phenomena 
of eornnarabulic clairvoyance, dreams, memory, and bo forth.* 
It deserves note, that in thus exploiting somnambulism Du 
Prel was anticipated by Hamilton.t " ConRciousness and an 
exalted consciouHuess," contends Hamilton, " must be allowed 
in somnambulism." Hamilton does not, however, think be 
bus here laid bare the Subject, and his caution reads us 
a lesson. In one regard, the facts collected by Du Prel are 
most precious : they go to establish the reality of higher 
and more intense grades of subjectivity than those we are 
normally aware of. But they do not establish the Subject of 
philosophy — the Tranncen dental Subject of Kant which Dn 
Prel seeks for. They can only, as wo shall see, confirm and 
render precise a belief in it establishod on otht-r grounds. 
Esperienec of these higher grades might quite plausibly be 
regarded as a mere succession of appearances in no sense 
carrying us beyond themselves. If the " sceptic " professes 
himself able to disintegrate the supposed unity of our normal 
workaday experiences, there is no reason whatever why he 
should not extend the scope of his efforts and attack super- 
normal experiences also. Mere mulliplicatvjn of experiences, 
lofty as these may bo, haij no necessary terrors for this 
worthy. And most assuredly it does not warrant the state- 
ment that ** we, who know somnambulism, which Ktiut <Ud 
not know, . . . could no longer rightly say that the Transcen- 
dental Subject is empirically unknown to us." Ou Kant'a 
lines the Transcendt-'utal Subject would reveal itself, just as 
much and just as little, in experiences of the BuperaoruLal 

• Cr Mpeftblly " fJoinnftnibuliaiB," pp. H4-I6I, tnd *' Dreani a Phy»fciui," 

pp. l9i-:;-so, vol. I. (Mit^iij'B u-oxu.}. 

f Lectures tut Mtta^hif»utt ivui. 
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order as it would in the construction of Bcnsuous perceptions. 
He distinctly dt-nies that it can ever intuito itself objectively 
or thmk itself by way of mere concepts — it is the condition 
of the *' empirically known," not the known itaelf. Waiving, 
however, this point we must reiterate our former objection. 
The main point to be emphasized Ih, that mere establishment 
of higher modes of subjectivity would not necessarily affect the 
position of the " sceptic/' It wouhi not for him presuppose 
a Subject at all. Sim ilarly, the "amphibian '* Ufe of the 
BOol described by Plotinus,* Ammouius Bakkns^ Marcus 
Aurelins, Vati Helmout, Swedenborg, and others may quite 
conceivably admit of a " sceptical *' re-reading. What if the 
Au^oeides, for instance, is bn t a stream of states only 
awaiting a Hume to *' loosen " them ? Did not the Indian 
nihilists disintegrate in this way the higher soul-experiences 
associated with the more tenuous of tlie koshas^ or soul- 
involucra, of the Vedantins ? We require, it is clear, not 
mere additions to onr stock of experiences so much as 
interpretation of the experiences we have. If there obtains 
a Subject it will be as much a presapposition of oar feelings 
of indigestion as of the neo-platonic ecstasy. 

Du Prel claims to be a disciple of Kant — of Kant, who 
asserted that "empirical psychology must be wholly banished 
from Metaphysic." t Of his Transcendental Subject, vindi- 
cated by way of empirical psychology, wo are told that it 
*' forms and maintains " the organism according to an ideal 
plan in itself — a possibility which Kant's criticism of th« 
"rational " psychologists will be found rigorously to exclude. 
We are further assured that, "if force and substance 
are one thing, we cannot disclaim materiality for our Trans- 
cendental Subject, even if only in the sense of a fourth 
aggregate comlitiou."^ This etherealized materialism is of 
a piece with that of the savage, and a portent which may 
well amaze a Kantian. Kant himself, if resuscitated, would 
class this assertion with the paralogisms of " rational " 

* " O'llv a part or iib is imprUoiittd by tlio body, hs if one stnoil witli hts feet 
in wRler, ttip i^st of the boilr Widk uiit ot' it " — tiie superior part ami bookg 
prcMiit (o nnr wnkiitg ronsrii 'nsnri« ( Kun«ni*y vi.), 

+ ** Aivhit' ctonin fif PiircRorw^ii," Critiqtic. 

i Phif.of Mv'ti'^i*m,H.p. lis (C.C. AlnMt;y's Inns.). He hna iilrtmlrfp. 131) 
klBti-'d liiRt " IIk' dunliiii) of body ami tuind U only a Apooiul cam of tlie dunlUm 
of mattur and forcu." Wbere i« Uiu K^utiaa (lUiloHtJiih; here 7 
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psychology, and point out that the Subject cannot conceive 
itself by way of furbishing up an iraaginary object. Kant's 
Subject is a WitnesB, not the witnessed. " What I must pre- 
suppose in order to know an object, I cannot know as an 
object.*' • The Subject is no thing, but things are f(fr it : 
*' fourtli-state *'-matter organisms, ether-fashioned bodies, 
konhm, astral " doubles," or what not. Truly Kant, like 
many others, requires to be saved from his friends. Experi- 
mental proof of the existence of a hyper-physical koiha 
would in no sense affect his standpoint. It would merely 
add a new class of objects to the objects we ordinarily 
perceive. That a "disciple" of Kant should have over- 
looked this consideration is Rignificant. It shows that the 
label of a great name is sometimes held more important 
tlian the dootrines actually aasoeiated with the label. 

And now, quitting upholders of a Subject, we observe that 
rejection of it has not been infrequent. Mention may be made 
of the Buddhist antagonists of Sankara, of Hobbes, Hume, 
Bain, Lewes, and a crowd of the physiological payohologiBts of 
to-day. Materialism, implicitly or explicitly, repudiates it : 
Letourneau considers it as a " mental amalgam " child of 
cerebral physics. f Bain dabs it a '* fiction coined from non- 
entity." Spencer, with a wondrons insight into the Unknow- 
able, proffers as substitute "that portion of the Unknowable 
Power which is statically conditioned in special nervous 
structures pervaded by a dynamically conditioned ]K>rtion of 
the Unknowable Power called energy.'* % Lewes thinks " con- 
sciousness has its synthesis in the continuity of the vital con- 
ditions." § These vital conditions, however, are part of an 
alleged independent external world not yet philosophically in 
evidence. We shall, therefore, accord priority of importance 
to the att^^k on the Subject made by Uume, and consider the 
others as its appendages. 

liume's indictment runs : *' There are some philosophers 
who imagine that we are every moment intimately oon&cious 

• Kiinl. 

t This "amnlcKm" lius u stnmliDg qv4 the meMid notion o( pf^noiuU 
idcntitv, as vtv nhnll seo. but we bUouM tuply — Nu Bubjeflt. uo guob " auiatifmia," 

X t'riwi-'jJ— uf }'in/<-fiol<Mi^. ii. 504. Tlif Utius " (mrtiop'a," "sttitU-ally," 
*■ ronttitioui-U." **ap<>flial." ** (n'rvftdbd,'* etc., rorm uu iuHtmolive oominoiiUry'tm 
our ])r4!vioii» Durvfv of tliiii fJ>$knoutable, 

i Hition/ i>J HUowphjf, ii. 316. 
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of what we caU our xdf; that we feel its existence and its 
continuance in existence. . . . For my part, when I enter 
most intimately into what I call ' myself,' I always stumble 
on some particular perception or other. ... I can noTor 
observe atiiffhint/ hut tlje perception. When my perceptions 
are removed for any time, as l>y sound sleep, so long I am 
insensible of myself, and may be truly said not to exist. . . . 
Setting aside some metaphysicians, 1 may venture to affirm 
of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing but a bundle 
or collection of different perceptions [presontations and 
ideas], which suooeed each otiier with an inconceivable 
rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement." The 
pseud-idea of Self arises from the easy transition of thought 
along a train of ideas. To these psychologioal introspectively 
grounded objections we may add a further one adduced by 
Spencer. If Self or a Subject is known, what is it that knows 
^where is that duality which all consciousness involves ? Is 
it not abolished in the very statement of the question ? Is 
the subject its own knower, and, if so, how ? 

Ko StiuECT, NO FLUX OF SENSATIONS. — It WBS contondcd by 
Hnme that our sensations follow one another as a number 
of separate balls migbt roll after one anotlter down a slope. 
This is no caricature of his doctrine : " Since all our per- 
ceptions [the term with him comprised sensations and 
ideas] are diflferent from each other, and from everything 
else in the universe, they are also distinct and separable, 
and mnp be considered a* separately esietent and may exist 
separately, and have no need uf Hn3'tbing else to support their 
existence." * The mistake bottoming Hume's standpoint w» 
shall confront later on ; the present aspect of his iconoclasm 
admits, however, of a ready retort. The truth is that it is 
only the reflective consciousness that isolates and picks out 
sensations as data for psychology, and that but for the aid 
of language its abstractions could with difhculty be made, if 
at all. The sensations themselves in their first intention 
are never given unrelated ; they are aspects only of a many- 
hucd continuum or whole. Wlien I am out for a walk, a 
clump of trees, a cottage, a red sandstone scarp, the blue 
ocean, may successively stand out from the sense-field and so 

* TnatUe, port It. f 9. 
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fix luy attention. Now, Attcution ia always abstract ; even 
perception, in so far as it is selective of aspects of the sense- 
field, is abstract. I must be caxeful, accordingly, to remember 
that objects and a fortiori the aspects of objects wbicli, 
psychologically speaking, I call sensations, hare been 
abstracted from a whole, before they were in situ to be dis- 
cussed as " distinct and separable " at all. This whole was 
there at the outset, and it was for association, etc., to dissociate 
and interpret the unlike phases of its content. If the clomp of 
trees is vividly green, or faintly so but with extra potent 
ussocialions, it will get dissociated from the senae-fiehl. and 
occupy the throne of consciousness till perhaps a usurper 
with still stronger support despatches it to the obscurity 
whence it roso. But for its interest it would never hare stood 
forth at all. 

Old Spinoza treated the fallacy of abstraction — the 
regarding of elements or aspects of wholes as themselves 
wholes — as one of the chief sources of human error. The 
doctrine that sensations and ideas are discrete unit-entities 
somehow hanging together by " bonds " like the atoms of 
4:hemists is a good instance of the fallacy. Hume, as we saw, 
in Part I., not only accepted such entities, but was for 
abolishing most of their " bonds " also. In answer to Hume, 
Kant had simply to point out that even a hart- pluralitt/ 
(if beats of sensation in time presupposes n subject. Mere points 
altogether " loose " and separate would remain detached points 
and nothing more — would be discrete Herbartian atom " reals *' 
but not a human consciuusness. They could no more combine 
into this than two men, one in India and the other at the 
Korth Pole, could have a wrestling match. For Kant, a 
chaotic consciousness of pin-pricks meant elementary relation- 
ing in a Subject which clasps the first and last beats of 
pain as their identical ground of reference. In a sense this 
contention is uuansweruble, but I should prefer to pnt it 
otherwise. The sensations are not related by the Subject as 
data somehow alien to, and thrust u]K)n. it, but are the 
SubjevtitsAf'm revelation, their primal confused ** wholeness " 
heiug merely the expression of this origin. In other words, 
they are not given and then put together or " related," bnt 
trajectud together into actuality as a irOvoXov or composite at 
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the ontflpt. Nor ia there any call for belief ia a Kantian 
" I think ** or formal " nnity of apperception " accompanying 
all perception and ideation. In droam-rererie, SBBthetic 
contemplation of nature, and many other conditione. this 
formal I-reference may for a time vanish completely. Not so 
the uuderl^'ing Subject of whose unity such experiences are 
the embodiment. 

Our original statement, " States of eonscionsnefis appear," 
was open, as I observed, to misapprehension. Really there 
are no "states** at all, but aspects of a mobile whole 
now raised into prominence, now relegated to obscority. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, there are no sensations in time — 
*' sensations " are abstractions, "time" is an abstraction. 
Time is merely the streaming of a many-hncd whole, aspects 
of which attention grasps piece-meal as "before," "after," 
" together." OncB grasping the abstractness of the unrcvieed 
distinctions of intellect we speedily see how the Humian 
assertion collapses. The much-talked-of flux of sensations = 
merely the way in which a wJiole, the debated despised Subject 
itself f is presented ! 

No ScBJECT, NO Order op Sensations in Space. — Whether 
space is derivative or not is here immaterial. If a primary 
form of perception, it = sensations given as related in the 
place-order; if derivative, it= sensations given as related in 
the time-order and interpreted as in the place-order by way 
of association. In either case, the Sabject is the continuum 
wherein the mutually determining sensations reveal their 
differences. Neither space nor Time is a frame holding 
aensations ; the <rvvo\ov or composite of reUiUd sensations is 
all that is given, and from this the notions " sensations " 
" time " and " space " are abstracted. The blurring of 
echoes of our perceptions of coexistences yields the mental 
schema " space " whence are struck the ideal figures of 
geometry. But more important in the fact that in every 
' fflMS bottU or Utndseape view, a« in every sttrcession a/ hfart- 
I h«ai9, is revealed tJie all-pervasive unity o/tkr Subject. Failing 
it, not even a plurality of coexistences would obtain. The 
"wholeness** in which the particulars lodge is the Subject. 

The connotations of the terms employed by iconoclasts are 
instructive. What means Hume's " collection " or " bundle " 
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of impressions, if the impressions are really discrete ? The 
expression is simply nonsense when looked into. Again, 
what mean sensations, impressions, idea«, etc., in the plural? 
Take Bensiition*. The term covers tones, colours, neuralgia 
and cramp painH, iuUi0'ereut muscular sensations, etc. What 
is the bond of identity that enables us to clas9 such diverse 
experiences ? 1 answer primarily, that of being experience*, 
for the Subject in the ocean of whose dialectically relafcel' 
aspects they swim. Bain, dealing psychologically with 
" effects common to the senses generally," remarks : 
** Although there is a generic and fundamental difference 
of feeling between one sense and another, as between toucU 
and smell, hearing and sight, yet we identify many common 
effects. Thus the characteristic called 'pungency' applies 
to tastes and to smells alike^ and is not inappropriate when 
describing Touch, Hearing, or Sight. In all the senses, we 
identify the pleasing and the painful, and the different mod 
of acute and massive. The feeling of warmtli is identifi 
with effects of vision ; mention is mode of wnnn colours. By 
a farther stretch, we speak uf warm emotions, a cold nature, 
a bitter repentance, a sweet disposition. These last, however, 
pass into the region of metaphor and poetry, where resem' 
blances are sought for emotional effect." * We may notOi 
however, that it is not on account of common feelings of 
"pungency," etc., that wo classify sensations as ** mine.'* 
This would be an imfaithful rendering of the facts. It is 
contended that the bond of suspension in a Subject, whether 
explicitly recognized or not, underlies the classihcation. If 
such be the case, it would result tliat the terms used by 
Hume and other sensatiuuists invalidate by implication the 
sensationism in the framework of which they are adduced. 
To sustain a theory the Heracleitan Cratylus never spoke 
affirmatively ; seusationists of Hume's type should be chary 
of the plural number. 

No Sdbject no Memory, no Expectation. — Viewing 
these in isolation, we must urge that they, too, presuppose 
the subject. Sceptical readers of Mill may unearth an 
instructive lesson from his writings. Had he been able to 
do 60 be would have gladly rejected a Subject, and, as it 
* Mif\iaX and lllorat Sctcno»t V- ^^' 
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was. only retained one aa a ueeless sort of cnrio in bis 
.system. Mill goes with the extreme associationiBts as far 
as he can: be points out {a3 did St. Augustine before him) " 
that, failing Memory, the notion of an identical self is im- 
issible, — that along with the object, the " mind " or memory- 
synthesis is evolved out of a primal undifferenced netitrnm ; t 
but he can get no forwarder. Personal identity implies a 
succession of memorized experiences caught up into unity, 
but on what background does this unification, this mysterious 
synthesis rest? True, tlio empirical mind is nothing more 
than a bundle of " feelings " aud posHibiUties of *' feelings," 
but by what magic does this seriatity of "feelings" turn 
round and project itself now back into the recesses of 
the past, now into the dim future ? The belief always is 
that / experienced the past event or events, and that 1 will 
experience the future ones anticipated, and this implication 
is by no dexterity to be screwed out of tho bare " feelings " 

t themselves. This much Mill bad to accept and account for 
as best he might. And altliough the concession is grudged — 
Ifcny reader can see this — it is granted with Mill's customary 
candour. He will not say whether we know the Ego directly 
or have merely to presuppose it to explain memory and 
expectation, yet for all tliat the Ego is there. Still it remains 
ft curio rather than the font of the deepest explanations of 
consciousness, and this hiding of it away in bis system is of 
a piece with the reluctance of the original admission. It is 

Lof interest to note that Mill's insistence on Memory was 
powerfully anticipated by Sankara,| who holds that the Subject 
Appears therein self-posited. Recognition, he observes, clearly 
presupposes this Subject ? Can modern icouoclasm traverse 
this ? Only by way of its new physiological machinery. In 
Spencer's view ** the act of recognition and the act of 
association are two aspects of the same act/' § and the act 
is mediated by the nerve-mechanism. Assuredly from the 
psychological standpoint he is right — in the very process of 
association the identity becomes manifest. It is the physical 

t Ttie Subject in itit enrlr itnges ofseU-exUimiiliziog. — E. I>. P. 
J SaxtM iJtHilc^ '■/ lU A'-Mf, vt.l. xixiT., "ThiUut," pp. 4I3-4W. 
f Priwiptcs vf I'tpeJtoiofftf^ i. '270. 
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explanationB we demur to.* Supposition of nerve-current*l 
associating their ** subjective faces," is the absurdity. What 
are tbese "faces" but detached vanixhintj pfiintx, "faces' 
which may bo cut out piecemeal along with their physics 
basis by the anatomist's scalpel. This theory of organic ' 
synthesis betters no wliit the position of Hume. What is 
the mental picture underlying this theory ? It is the 
familiar one of groups and streams of little masses of 
matter which manage somehow to combine their sentiencies 
into a common consciousness. Now» at beet this picture 
would offer ua only separate masses with a merely external 
and mechanical sort of union, a union which would have to 
be read into similar masses, supposing such obtained in 
nature. This being so, why in the name of goodness should 
the subjective " faces " run together — in a jumble of discrete 
brain elements no points of interpenetration could obtain ? 
Why should they not remain " windowless " specks of 
Bentiency, each in its closed sphere ? And why should the 
'* faces" in thig brain of mine combine with one anotborJ 
rather than with " faces " in that of a mole or rabbit ? Wei 
need have no quarrel with the general doctrine of the " faces," 
a doctrine which we shall discuss at some length in a 
Monadological reference hereafter. But what at this juncture^j 
must be observed is this : Failing a Subject or central monad^^ 
that mirrors these *' faces " {tyr, shall we sap, subordinate monad*) ^^ 
in itself, the most elaborate cerebral machinery could never yield 
anything hut discrete atomistic sentiencies* The actual solution 
I hold to be this. The " faces " in question shadow forth a 
truth — that of the doctrine of monads. What is termed my 
soul, Subject, or Ego is merely a monad, ha\'ing its place in 
a monadology along with countless other monads, some of 
which go to make up the brain. Hut 1 anticipate. 

The view that nerve-process and consciousness are two 
sides of one and the same thing may, however, take on the 
Absolute Identity form in which it appears in SchelHng, and 
more precisely still in Hegel. This view is not open to the 
objections advanced in our criticism of neo-materiah'sm and 
juat supplemented above. Here is posited no mechanically 

* Only. howsTer, in one npard. Tb« futle«t Arcepunca r>f payoboiogioHi 
tnduetioQ in its pnpur dDUiaiu ia ladioftWL Vo U\e V«a.tei v»xi oC ibtft work. 
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eoDceived Hubstance with two faces, but conscioasneBB is just the 
realit J of which ut* rve-process is the objectively thrown shadow. 
And complete unity is provided by the Vnitanj Sfriritual 
Absolute or Idea in the background. What we know as the 
"wholeness" of consciousness is the concrete embodiment 
of this Unity. We shall urge, however, anon that both 
Schelling and Hegel override tiie individuality of the individual 
which demands not a Universal but an individual monad or 
Subject as its background. And the consequences of the con- 
cession, if made, are considerable. 

No SoBJEOT NO Iktrospection. — Introspective psychology 
presupposes a Subject. Failing it, how is Comte to be 
answered ? Says Comte : " It is out of the question to make 
an intellectual observation of intellectual processes, for the 
observed and obsLTving organ being the same, its action 
cannot be pure and natural. In order to observe, your intellect 
must pause from activity ; yet it is the very activity that you 
want to observe." Now, the empirical answer would bo of the 
aolmtur ambtUaudo sort, and no doubt for all practical pur- 
poses of psychology the answer is sufhcicnt. Metaphysic, 
however, must look deeper and inquire into the precise con- 
ditions of this solution. And thus looking, it must reply 
that the "observing organ" is not intdUct at all, but the 
subject for which iutoUect is itself a sort of object. Much 
loose language is current on this head. Thus Bomanes 
alludes to self-consciousness '* whereby the mind is able, as 
it were, to render one of its states objective to others, and 
thus to contemplate its awn ideas as such." But iu reality 
one ** state " never is or can be objective to another " state " 
— this is merely a more subtle phase of the atomist doctrine 
of consciousness. My idea of a book is not objective to my 
ideas of a tree or a touch, but is suspended ttlong with these 
in the Subject which, centre and circumference alike, enwraps 
all mental experience. What thoughts rise up and how they 
behave on any given occasion is a question for psychology to 
answer, but the arena in wliich the performance must eusao 
is always this witness Subject. 

A propos to Introspection, Hume's basic fallacy may now 
be exposed. Recnrring to the quotation, you will note that 
his standpoint is tbat of an introspective searcher who seeks 
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to find a iking. He burrows in bis impressions and ideas to 
seize tbe Subject which he thiuks may be hiding there. 
Strange illusion ! As if that which presumably is ground of 
all consciousness was to bo looked for in odd comers or 
pinned down to defiuiteDess. A lingering bias of this sort 
colours Mill, whose Ego is a- mere curio attested only by stray 
and especially puzzling facts. But in Hume the bias waaj 
excessive. Not ijuding the Subject anywhere in particular' 
amid a flux of varied experiences, he ascribed sole reality to 
the 6ux, and subsequently to the itemg only which it seemed 
to contain. Surely, he declared, accurate iotrospcctioa 
upsets belief in a Subject, and a fortiori that in a pcrmaneutlyi 
$e\f-identical subject. Impressions and Ideas a, fc, c, fi, etc., 
in their coming and going constitute the soul, and these 
differ numerically and qualitatively. We have to reply that 
Hume, intent on the content of introspection, overlooked tha^ 
Subject that makes introspection possible. In so far as ha 
assailed the popular idea of a changeless inentalseK, revealing 
this as really an unstable show, varying from moment to 
moment, he did yeoman service to philosophy. But dis- 
establishment of this fiction, so far from conflicting with the 
doctrine of a Subject, might be more fitly regarded as 
corollary of it. The mind is a fiux (though a flux of rflatt 
states), the objective world is a flux likewise, but behind both 
stands this Subject, as the in-itself whence they arise and in 
which they hang. Not blank identity, an impossible con- 
ception, but an identity revealed in and through differences in 
a process, is the mode of self-realization of this Subject. 

No Subject, no explicit I-befkuekce. — The Subject is not 
to be merely presupposed as condition of empirical conscious- 
ness, but as imuicdiatG revelation in this consciousntfss also. 
In so far as the Subject is uirtudl, it is of course concealed ; 
in so for, again, as it is actual in and as cousciousuess, it is 
known through and through. 

Now, along with the objects and ideas known in conscions*, 
ness goes an I-rofcrence, sometimes indeed absent as 
reverie, normally however, shining with a vivid and some- 
times with a very intense light. It is impoBsible to regard 
this I-reference as other than an intuitively certain reality. 
Hence to tie argumnxU lot & ft\i>aie>i>. Vj-g rftUxeaasi Vi tb^ 
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**powbility " qf Experience must be added the pact that at 
revenled in experience it is an immediate intuition. It is use- 
less to onlarge on this intuition — we can do no more tlmu 
refer men to their own consciousness and urge them to shake 
off the fetters of words. Immersed in the sunlight of the I- 
reference, we may perhaps wonder tliat psychologists and 
metapliysicians have been found bold enough to impugn it. 
Bui the solution of the puzzle is this. Ordinarily assailants 
of a Subject recur to analysis of our mental states, and ignore 
the great truth that the true place t-o look for the intuition is 
not in these meafjre inentol states, but in the hlaze of perreptual 
or outer expfrience. Personally, 1 realize the Self a thousand 
times more vividly in the presence of the object, than in that 
of mere ideas. '* The world of ideas is like a dry treatise ; 
the world of sense ... a poem of fancy," observes Geulinx, 
It is in this "poem of fancy " that the Subject reveals itself 
in its most gorgeous colours. Never cognizable as naked 
form, it emerges with the greater lustre along with its richer 
manifestation. The feeling of this Self — whether it is an 
Universal or an Individual one is a point that will concern ns 
anon — may be overwhelming in contemplation of natural 
vistas, the rolling ocean, liindKcapes, and the starry heavens, 
where it is feh as the architect, as centre and circumference 
of the spectacle. Observe that here not the mediately 
KNOWN memory-fed mental self but the immediately felt 
1 is iu question. Here Walt Whitman's words hold good : 
" Objects gross and the unseen soul are one." I should be 
at a loss to surmise how even theorj- could blind sceptics, 
were not fallacies of abstraction ubiquitous. 

History has its ironies even for philosophers, but what 
will be said when I class Herbert Spencer with unwitting 
champions of this Subject. Yet it is on the " indefinite 
conBciousness '* of such a Subject — the true "rail? nuiterial 
of conscioustiess " — that Spencer's philosophy hinges. So far 
from seizing an " Unknowable," a standpoint that stultifies 
itself, he has seized the unity of the Subject, which is so far 
from being unknowable that all we know is its output. This 
Subject it is which is the true " unconditioned consciousness, 
or raw material of thinking, to which we give definite forms ; " 
this is ' the ever-present sense of real eustence [which] is 
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the very basis of our intelligence." • Agnosticism has in- 
vented tbo gniUotine that hae to end ii. 

The Subject 16, then, establiKhed. la it spiritual as thus 
establiHhud ? Previously, in criticizing Spencer, we urged 
that his mechanically conceived monism was incompetent to 
furnish unity. True Unity is only for what is spiritual ; all 
other unity can he conceived as merely external and mechanical. 
But the spirituality of the Subject may be reached by quite 
another route. 

The Subject as established is Spiritual. — States of 
Consciousness are not attributes of the Subject, if attribute 
is held to imply a substance alien in nature to itself. It was 
arf^ucd by certain critics against Spinoza that an attribute 
must bo essentially one with its suhataiice. The oriticiam 
applies here. The " states " in question are the Subject and 
the Subject revealed in tbem is spiritual. This momentous 
point is easily to be settled. Consider a sunset. In survey- 
ing these glorious colours, you are surveying ntmrntrnd reality 
— reality of which the inmost nature is what it is known to 
be in consciousness. Similarly, with all states of conscious- 
ness — they are known through and through. At the same 
time, you are aware that the culours were given in time, and 
in time will pass away. Whence do they come and whither 
will they go ? From and into the Subject ? The Subject 
can only know its own states, and it can only know these in 
the intcrtuil between projection of them from, and subsequent 
reabsorption of them into, itself. It follows, consequently, 
that the subject, also, is spiritual. Spiritual are states of 
consciousness, and spiritual lilcewise is the essence that in 
them reveals its nature. Why? Because the inmost reality 
of states of consciousness is already knoum, and that reaiity is 
tpirituulity. But the Subject, you may say, is not conscious, 
it is priug of consciousness, reason, will, emotion, etc. Cer- 
tainly it is not. As prius it is jmbtaconbcious virtuality or 
potentiaUty of consciousnesH, pure spontaneous spirituality 
that knows not itself, and what we name consciousness ia 
merely its self-explicitation to itself through the dualism of 
" mind " and '* object," a distinction it shapes while tran- 
scending it. The feeling some persons have that they could 
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not die without the universe collapBing with them rests on 
a solid bnsis. The Subject is their universe both " mental " 
and " physical," and an unrevealed intiuity besides. 

It is the Subject which Schopenhauer exalted, but mis- 
conceived, in his polemic against the Hegelian "reason." 
Hia error is to identify it with impulse or activity of a blind 
alogical character, and this is the more strange seeing that 
its work is " infiDitely better and more perfectly done than 
what takes place with the assistance of the intellect." 
Schopenhauer was right in assailing the abstract "reason," 
probably in itself a mere phase of the development of the 
conscious Individual. But the spontaneity of the Subject, if 
not rational, is certainly not irrational ; it is rather an 
intuitive amcrctf wisdom transcending reason by more, per- 
haps, than reason transcends the feelings of a jellyfish. It 
may weld a limitless richness of dftml, such as sense shows, 
with the fullest grasp of rehttiima sucli as the abstract intellect 
shows. Mere ** reason " could no more evolve a concrete 
world of perception than spur the Subject to action. Beason 
is the poorer in concrete content the more it grows (the 
greater the "extent "of a notion the less its "comprehension," 
say the logicians), while of itself it is almost, if not wholly, 
inert. Later on we shall assign Beason its standing in 
universal evolution. For the present we may regard it as, at 
any rate, of subordinate standing, 

Wliat is sensation? Pending a closer survey of this 
question, we must say that Sensation is the Metaconscious 
Subject in its stage of emergence from latency and opposition 
of itself to itself. Sensations fully projected and related are 
the concrete world of objects, which, however, in order to 
definiteness, implies the contrast of " mind." What, then, 
is mind ? Mind is a name for a bundle of ideas, feelings, 
and volitions associated with the idea or perception of a 
body, and dialectically thought through contrast to objects. 
World and Mind, outer and inner experience, thus mutually 
constitute each other, and the Subject stands behind and in 
both. It will be remembered that Kant dethrones mind, the 
internal sense or experiL-uce, from its proud position in most 
of the idealistic systems he knew; for hixu its variegated, 
content is only a unity in virtue of the Subject that tkints it. 
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Sinre the content of this mind comes, directly or indirectly. 
itoxn experience of the outer sort, to make mind the pn'jw of 
reality is impracticable. Still, we must remember that mind 
is a stage nearer the Subject than is the world of objects, as 
throngh it the Subject comes slowly to know a circle of 
wondrous experiences asL iudf. The customary identification 
of the Subject and " mind " rests thus on a natural basis, 
but it must not he pressed too far. Though the mind has its 
peculiar wealth of thought and feeling, the objective real is 
far richer in point of concreteness, and though transtnuted at 
length by the mind, supplies it with the meana for doing so. 
Mind itself is probably only a low stage of the indrawal of 
the Subject into itself. 

The Hotifm of personal identity must be carefully diB- 
tinguisbed from the Subject as only a subordinate memory- 
spun product. Five different lives would yield five different 
notions, though the I-feeling bottoming the entire series 
would be one. Psychology may here be appealed to, *' Since 
the Gonnciousness or knowledge of self," writes that most 
exact of psychologists Sully, "... presupposes a couriiderable 
development of representative power, it is attained much 
later than a knowledge of external things." * The infant 
does not even at first recognize his body as connected with 
his pleasurable and painful experiences. And when he gets 
thus far, ho simply classifies himself as a body with other 
bodies — is, in fact, sunk in the immediateneas of the object, 
and his internal mental representations. The initial idea of 
au internal thinker, clearly sundered from the object, is 
demonstrably a slow output. And the further completed 
notion of a Permtinent Self must, I believe, be traced to the 
conscious contemplation of the blurred memory synthesis, 
wherein the "1" shines forth in the fiux of mobile appear- 
ances.f Hypnotism substantiates this contention. Thus 
Binet, writing in the Bevue des dewc Momhs, observes that 
experiment shows that *' several moral pcrsonalitu's, each hacintf 
congfiouitnega of itself, may rise side by Hide, without mixin,j 
in the same organism.*' And such a second personality, 

* OHlliftet, p. 266. 
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eoexisling independently with the waking one, need he no 
barren field. " The acts of this consciousness may be 
very coraplex ; they suppose perception, memory, reason, 
imagination," while it preserves a distinct continuity. It is 
to be added by uh that any such continuity presupposes a 
fontal suliject, though not a fontal ** I am." *' The person- 
iilitiea*' are wheels within a larger wheel. Were we rmUy 
and /itUtf conscious of this lartfer wheel, the fontal Subject, we 
thouUl be amsciouisly aware of how sensations ariie. And this 
is just what we are not. 

The *' neutral " stage of dawning infancy is the nascent 
manifestation of the Subject, bvit the experiences then origi- 
nating are not consciousness, only its forerunners. A blurred 
whole, with simply related, <iuaUtativcly and quantitatively 
different parts, coming and going, rising and sinking in 
intensity, etc., but not known as such, is all we seem able to 
posit at even a relatively advanced stage, while for the infant 
yet in the womb, a dull Hulwouti^cious huccession of pressures 
and resistances may alone obtain. A cosmos has to evolve 
out of a chaos. Perhaps a remote glimpse of this jellyfisli 
sort of subjectivity may be affordtnl us in some cases of the 
Bhearing of couBciousness under anesthetics. ConsciousuesB 
eeema, then, in a fitful condition made up of vague patches 
of sensations and ideas passing slowly into the neutral stage, 
and stripping it of reality in the passage. As naked form, a 
" pure " I, consciousuoss is impossible. Like the sun through 
ether, the Subject shines only through a content. 

The Subject is Keal oklt in its Result. — The Subject 
as prius of consciouBueBS is to all intents and purj>oses — 
nothing. It is not in time, for time is for it, and only in 
relation to its fleeting output can it be alleged by us to 
porsist. It is permanent here as the *' I " — the stahln in-xt^ey 
shining through the appearances chasing one another across 
the threshold of consciousness. And it is in these appear- 
ances that it attains existence or actuality. As prius it may 
be termed rsitcutiu, but not existcntia ; *' I exist " = my 
Subject is determined as conscious of x, y, and ^, which in 
their turn are determined by a, b, c. To yap airro voiiv itm 
re tta\ <iyai.* "The tree exists" is simply a determination 

• Pluto. 
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of this Subject. Existence is the thought — of somethmg 
out of thought. Bays Hegel. Completed actuality of the 
Subject would bo its complete manifestation of its essence 
as appearance. But here a strange view obtruJeB itself. 
The Subject not being in time, but time being for it, must 
perforce he held as self-productire Restdt. 

The Law of Contiadiction applied here is a half-truth. 
Blank identity and unity must go— for consciousness which is 
the Subject in manifestation is identity in diversity, unity «h 
variety. Simplicity goes also — it is simple I-feeling with a 
complex hlliug, and neither aspect is to be had apart, 
Fnrtber, the mind is only in relation to what it is not — the 
object — and rice versd, while within the " mind " and the 
" object " streams of opposed dififerences start forth. Every 
object is a process — reality an organic synthesis of relatives 
unreal by themselveB. The Subject is both known and 
unknown— known so far as conscious, unkuown so far as 
unmanifest. Ex nihih^fiitttt omnia. 

This Subjkct is na>rviDiTAL, but only in experience is 
declared so. Here I part abruptly with Hegelians, pantheiBts, 
and others. The grounds for this view will be demanded. 1 
reply that my method starts from the given, that it i* not the 
individual bttt the " Universal" Huhject which m proiUniatical. 
Belfort Bax takes tbe Hegelian view— the Subject for him is 
beyond numerical differences. ** It is plain that the 'I* as 
pure Subject, as tbe potentiality of Consciousness and its 
forms, is prior in nature to these forme, and therefore to 
Time, and to that which arises out of Time, namely number." * 
While, therefore, he posits one Subject common to all indi- 
vidual "minds'* or memory-syntheses and source of the 
objective Nature whence, as "chance products," they arise 
in time, I posit as many Subjects as there are different indi- 
viduals, regarding Nature not aa the join( platform of all, but 
as separately (jiven for every svparatf Subject, and ariainy or 
collapsing tcith it8 consciousness. This is the subjeclively 
idealist side of this system, for the present alono in evidence. 
As to numerical diversity of Subjects I have to say that they 
are quite indt-peudent of any time -consider ations at all Time 
ia a principium individuationis only of aspects of the Subjects 



as externalized ; a way in which tbey unfold themselves, and 
not a condition of the tiniGleas Subjects themselves. And I 
urge with emphania that the leap to a Universal Subject is a 
most violent mode of procedure, flagrantly in conflict with con- 
sciousness. The more fully the Subject unfolds, the more real 
this central Uiminons I'ff.eling becoineH, and in the process 
of becoming it proclaims the individuality of the individual as 
complete. Kant, who allotted, it would seem, a special Subject 
to each individual, and viewed perception as radically " of no 
more [independent] objective reality than a dream," is with 
OS. So, too, Schopenhauer with his noumenal individual 
will. The post-Kantian merging of individuals diirctly in 
ft Universal Subject, is merely one phase of the ridiculous 
scramble for Universals of all kinds, in defiance of concrete- 
ness and reality. Against this illusion we must raise a 
vigorous protest, refuse any longer to be gulled with abstrac- 
tions, and reassert the individual us sole and only reality. 
Consciousness is the witnuss — the only foo is word-spinning. 
As matter of workaday, and still more of abnormal experience, 
the I'feeling is radically individual. It is We who are reality ; 
a Universal Subject may somehow live through us (though not 
aa unbroken Unity), but that stands as problem to fact. For 
my part I find this I-feeling no possession of the mere 
"memory ajTithesis" of Bax, but pervasive of perception also. 
Universalism for rae splits irretrievably on this rock, and a like 
feeling moved Leibnitz and Schopenhauer, and made Words- 
worth kick the walls of his room. The world, the objective 
real, is a grand insight into our own souls. Indeed at times 
this objective real becomes almost oppressively " ours," so 
much 80 that one literally JeeU the perceived world rushing 
into one. Mt Subject (not a Subject common to Brown, 
Jones, and myself) becomes almost too dn/,2lingly manifest. 
The "mind" and its contrast "world" lie rocked in it as 
twin babes in a cradle. When a child, I used to think that, 
were I to die, everything would somehow collapse, and many 
persous have acij|uiiinted me with a similar experience of their 
own. Now, this primitive intuition rests on a metaphysical 
basis. The world is suspended in our intlividiud Subjects, 
waxes and wanes with their cooBciousueBS, and collapses 
when that collapses. 




Here, Du Prers researches are most valuable, and so too 
the *' exalted *' somnambulic conBciousness of Hamilton. They 
go to Bbow that in<hviduaUty deepens and intermfies itith the 
indrawal of suhjrciirih/ into its more mysterious depths. Is not 
this also the testimony of ordinary festhetic intuition ? Are 
not the Sufis, the mysticB, the clairvoyants, the revellers in 
Hamadhi, the exploiters of their '* higher selves" with ns? 
Assuredly, they are. It appears, then, that the behaviour of 
couscionsness is other than what on the lines of Universalism 
or pantiieipm it ought to be. Important issues are involved 
here. " That the individual consciousness is not immortal 
follows from the fact that it has arisen in time, and hence 
partakes of the nature of a chance-product," observes 
Belfort Bax,* whose idealism is that of the HegeUan Left. 
Assuredly, if the Universal-theory is adopted the individual 
has a sorry chance, its timo-content, the personality-filling 
becomes dismally contingent, "irreducible to any law or 
cause," as elsewhere observed-t That"/" and "you" refer to 
the Subject, a ninetocntb-century-human experience, instead 
of a cave-lion's or byt-na's of the palajolithic age remains 
on these hues inexplicable. If, however, we view the person- 
ality as memorized output in time of an individwjl Meta- 
conscioua Subject, all difficulties may hereafter be seen to 
vanish. The Subject in question may, perhaps, be even now- 
mediating its reality as conscious immortal individual, while 
the doctrine of paliiujenesis may enable us to exjdain the 
"thisness'* even of the most puzzling particular personality, 
certainly to remove the latter from the mere category of the 
Contingent. t 

The leap, then, to a Universal Subject is arbitrary and 
violent in itself, and opposed to the only witness available — 
the pure glow of the luminous I-reference itself. Later on 
in this work we shall climb to a Universal Metaconscious 
Subject, suspending and interrelating the minor individual 
metaconscious Subjects witbin itself, but tbis logical ascent 
stands to our I-reference only as mediate to immediate reality. 
It may be deceptive, the other cannot be. Having attained. 
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however, this Subject as ultimate ground of consoiouBnoss-iu- 
geoeral, I shall supplement the Tiews now advaueed. I shall 
then exhibit the manj- as only explicit revelation of the One. 
Theself-externalizationof this Universal Subject will be viewed 
aH realized in the exclusive self-centred subjectivities of 
monads, whose activities constitute the sum of reality. Con- 
scioUHuess. after all, will be the Universal Subject unfolding, 
not, however, as a unity, but as a mbltiplicitt op obntres^ 
each of which is a universe to itself. 

Bat is the essence of the Subject exhaustible? Is the 
Subject an outpourer of theoretically enumerable modes of 
consciousness? We believe that it ia not. We believe that 
though conditioned in the world-process (throuKfa subordi- 
nation to the yet to be established Universal Subject) it is 
properly a purely spontaneous productivit3' beyond limit, let, 
or law. Tlie unconditioned clement posited empirically iu 
human freedom, and somehow felt to obtain, is the urr, or 
Wetness, which here finds its ^idn, or ground. The presenta- 
tion of the world is itself witness of this all-pervasivo freedom, 
and in genius of a high order sjwntaneity of production of 
a like sort may be dominant. There is further the more 
advanced argument drawn from the nature of the Universal 
Subject. The world-order not having been excogitated from 
experience after the manner of liuman design, must have 
sprung from a spontaneity native to pure Spirit. If Spon- 
taneity is predicable of the universal Metaconscious Subject, 
it must be equally predicable of the Subordinate metaconscious 
Subjects which may be hereafter directly affiliated ou it. 
Unless this is granted, the Subject becomes merely a nidus 
of numerically finite states, and Hume receives a sort of 
trajiBoendental recognition. But it remains to establish much 
before this result is advanced on a sure foundation. 

The formula " States of consciousness appear," wo may 
now enlarge into " States of consoiooaness appear as content 
and revelation of an individual Subject." Now, these States 
have two Sides, our mental consciousness, and our object 
consciousness. It remains, then, to show more precisely how 
these two Sides come to originate and mature. And of chief 
importance is the inquiry about the latter, seeing that it 
means the Survey of External Perce^tvou 'wiiU \Vi ^awci 
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implicated riddles. The solntion which lies before ns may 
be erroneous, bnt will, at any rate, provoke uaofal criticiRm. 
Its initial Btateraent vrill illustrate in a measure the striking 
wordfi of Carlyle: "This so solid-seeming world, after all. is 
but an air-image over Me, the only reality; and nature with 
its thousand-fold production and destruction, but the reflex 
of our own inward force, the phantasy of our dream." And 
it will endeavour to vehicle, though in another connection, 
the enthuBiasm of Ficbte when he wrote, " In all the forma 
that surround me I heboid the rfiflection of ray own being 
broken up into countless diversified shapes^ as the morning 
sun, broken up in a thousand dewdrops. sparkles towards 
itself." Having in these citations indicated the poesy native 
to idealism, we have now to address ourselves to an onim- 
passioned logic, and do our best to appreciate the labours of 
our past great teachers while repairing discoverable breaches. ^J 
Whence, then, the perceptions of a world? Why, seeing^H 
that these perceptions are necessarily only states of oar 
own Subjects, do we come to have them in thf orthr and 
fiuhion that they arise? The answer ^vill be attempted in 
a theory fusing the standpoints both of Subjective and 
Objective Idealiam. 




"Nothing in pcrhapfl mnre oxtruordlDnry, in tha rtpemtinns nf the rain<l, thmi 
to MM il trnuBport lU aensiitioni out ot itftetr, and iipreail thc-m aa it were over A 
•DfactAAca to wiiicli Xiwy oimot jxtaaibly Ix-lmig." — D'Ai.P'MKXRT. 

"Onr knowing uiid wUiil wh kimw »re i«l«ntir'Al." — HHTflHiMOs Rrmuso. 

"Oliieol* jfTonH ami lh« un««c!Ti soul Art- one.'*— Walt Whitman, 

**Tlie inul t« like the rvvan in wliich there 1b pregent an infliiUe DTimber nf 
Tery nhHcurv peroeptionR. nod diatiDOt perception* bio like islaodfl wblcb onifrga 
from Uiiii (H'fun." — Lbibkitz. 



STRKTCRT.n on the yielding sand, I contemplate a noble 
spectacle — one of (liase gorgeous viBtas with which Nature 
enchains reverence and belittles Art. All along the fringe 
of this long Indian strand the curia of Father Neptune are 
being toBsed into wild confusion ; far away in the distance 
gleam half-hidden bungalows and the white city; overhead 
the cloud-flecked sky is talcing on a deeper azure ; while in 
the background boscage -girdled trees are soughing oat the 
requiem of the dying day. And now in the fulness of his 
Eastern glory the Sun is skimming the palm-tops on the 
distant plains, snmmoning the ryot from his plot, and drop- 
ping a dusky veil on tho hull-down steamprs in the ofling. A 
itliizo of indeHcnhnhle colour decks his path, while planted in 
his heart a rainl>ow-tinted fan of peerless beauty stretches 
eastward over the darkened deep. Now he is gone, and in 
his wake speeds old Night, rising majenticallv in her cloudy 
car. And with the gathering gloom a change comes over 
the soul. Intoxicated with objects, it would fain rest awhile 
to brood over its libations. For deeper even than joy at 
Nature's loveliness there has been boiu«a u^uu \VMcl%^.^.^^£A^ 
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honoured whiapor of the Sphinx ever conrting its answer. 
Whence this glorious complex of space-hung time-strong 
appearances now curtained by darkness? ^Vhenoe this 
wondrous variety of sensations with their even more be- 
wildering modes of grouping? And the soul has, perforce, 
to inquire how the experience has come to be for it» and 
what is its imi)ort id the sublime and mystic structure of 
knowledge ? 

Idealism alone absorbs this scene, theories such as "trans- 
figured " realism mutilate it. From the standpoint of our 
yiew of the Subject, Idealism is. indeed, obligatory. Tlie 
spectacle of this Indian sunset is the unfurling of a mystic 
Subject, its revelation of itself to itself in a blaze of gorgeous 
pictures. It is no strife of mere notions that drives this 
conviction home, no tedious concatenation of phrases that 
obscure the thought they vehicle — the seizure of real and 
ideal, the clasping of opposites in unity, is here, at least, 
direct. Spencer has supposed that idealism stands on a 
plinth of mediate inferences. He is in error. It is immediate 
deliverance of consciousness. Abstractly put, the ground for 
the deliverance is this. Though the opposites "mind** and 
"world" difff.T in many regards, they agrt'^ on the funda- 
mental count of being states of my Subject, and this supreme 
harmony overrides each and all of the minor discords addn- 
ciblo. How significant is this idealism for tbe philosopher 1 
what a CrcesuB it seems to make him ! In the concrete world 
ho confronts his own reflex, reahzes the whole sweep of its 
glory as his birthright. This world he surveys is not cut oflf 
from his Subject. His Subject conld not know by way of 
states of consciousness something alleged to be quite other 
than states of consciousness; contrariwise, in this world it 
must know itself, its own 8olf-rovelatory output. Every 
object is revealed as a bundle of determinations of conscious- 
ness, as either an actual perception or one conceived as 
possible. The concrete real is the sum-total of such do- 
terminations of consciousness; and these, again, are all pro- 
jections of tbe essence of his Subject. Knowledge, in fine, 
"inner** and "outer" is nothing but the Subject in the 
plenitude of its varied richness. In tlie light of this thought, 
tbe stem ^oi\A of science is transmuted. This world is no 
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linger a dismal mechanism of which our Subjects are inci- 
dents, but rather imagery projected by our Subjects ae means 
of their own development. No longer aro we lost in a stellar 
desert, we are but as bailders who have wandered at midnight 
into vast fabrics formerly upreared by them, but not till the 
morning recognized as their handiwork. Idealism tloods 
everything with romance. What wonder if we Bcent our 
immortality when we now resurvey the wondrous starry 
heavens. In the dawn of maturiug conHciousness we may, 
indeed, greet this canopy with rapture. Its vastness is the 
gauge of our aoul-depths. It is ours, truly oun, and harbinger 
of a grand and mysterious future. 

A classification of Theories of consciousness with reference 
to External Perception has been attempted by Hamiltou, with, 
however, results of dubious value. The broad lines of his 
classification are, nevertheless, of considerable interest. 

I. Non-Substantialists or NihilistH, who deny substantial 
Beality and resolve experience into bundles of " baseless 
appearances." • 

II. Substautialiats, who affirm substantial Reality. 
Monists : — 

(a) Materialists, who regard material objects as ultimate, 
and mind as their product. 

(6) Idealists^ who evolve material objects from mind. 

(c) The Absolute Identity Rchool, which regards mind and 
matter as " phenomenal modifications of the same Common 
Substance." 

id) Natural Dualists, who hold to the duality of mind and 
matter, and maintain that an independent world is known 
imitiediately in the act of conscious perception. 

(e) Hypothetical Dualists or Cosmothetic Idealists, who, 
denying the immediate knowledge of an independent world by 
consciousness, infer one to account for perception. This, the 
refage of the majority of philosophers, is subdivisible again 

• Ae Hftmilton remartci, of dnjmaHo Nihitisro '"tliem ia no example ia 
modem pbili<« >pl)y." But in nncicnt pliilnsophy Iho HiiilJIiiatii tirD wul) to tha 
fntf, eti. ILa MiKlhynmikcw. T1kt>j i» a curi"Uft r<'«ltiri' iilw>iit tia'ir tliiiiking 
wliiph lift* no ef-anUTport in Knrope. I refer to tlip Iiypolheaia tlmt •enxiitioiifl 
ftrneralo itletts. onti iVJtvii in fAft'r turrit uneoHtfhusljf to Mi MfMatiiAi, juctt Ml a 
pluii prodac«i ft teed, and tbo accd agnin n plant. 
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into two phases — that which regards the immeJiato object of 
perception as other thou a mere **represL-ntutive " mental 
mode («.;7. Malebranche), and that which regards it as a 
representative naode of the mind itself {e.g, many of the 
Platonists, Arnauld, etc.)- These two phases include subor- 
dinate theories which it is needless here to particularize. 

The defects of this ctassiQcaiion are numerous. The 
various phases of Idealism are not properly brought out. 
Further, Schclling, Hegel, and Cousin, are huddled confusedly 
into the pen of Absolute Identity, as believers in mind and 
matter as phenomenal modi&cations of a substauL-o. A 
common 8u6stonc«, we may note, is expressly repudiated by 
Hegel as protest against what he conceived to be the neo- 
Spiuo^i&m of Schelling. Mind to him is not a modiBcation 
of a substance, but the * ' truth " of a natural body ; and bodtos, 
again, as a whole, are but the otherness, or manifeetation, of 
the spiritual Idea. " Phenomenal " modiiications are not here 
in question. Fichte's idealism is cited as *' anthropological." 
whereas Fichte declares that his Ego is (not tlie "mind" 
Hamilton is thinking of at all, but) '* absolute thinking" or 
Keagon, the I as Universal. Eant, again, is stowed away among 
the rabble of cosmothetical idealists.* Fancy Eant witli 
his "empirical realism " and hatred of psj'chological idealism 
being thus accommodated ! Waiving various other objections, 
we may note that no provision is made for that really 
"natural" dualism by which not only modes of extension 
and resistance^ but the leading secondary qualities also, e.tj, 
colour and sound, are referred to an independent world. 
This is the Natural Dualism of us all, not the evisceratt'd 
dualism which Hamilton ultimately serves up. For the 
ordinary civilized man and the savage, the world consists 
of various coloured, resonant, hot, cold, etc., resisting exten- 
sions which exist of themselves, wholly independent of our 
knowledge of them. The shepherd on the moor believes that 
tlie thunder of the storm exists whether he hears it or not, 
ttie savage holds to tho independent reality of the Iij;htning 
Hash, and not infrequently deities it. Such Natural Uealists 

* ApiYjjxts to Kniit. Hiiinitlnu olworve* that " the exlernftl worlil, as known, 
wafliiiily a pt<ciiO[ui-iionort)je Intprtiiii" {Melnphf/, vol. i. 400). It is needl(-§a to 
tny tlint lln> is not Kun I'e drx^trino at all. It acnom to tihow liDW fur tlic uruiJitJOQ 
ofcfiticti may dwurf tliuit VDsiglil. 
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are more loyal to their creed than Hamilton, whone evisce- 
rated objects would seem to tbem veritable soarecrowB. Tba 
scientific realist discards like Hamilton the secondary 
qualities,* but, unlike him, inciines to fall back on tho 
mechanics of the solid es^tonded atom, or on extensionless 
points serving as centres for attractive and repulsive forces. 
He, too, is a votary of abstraction. Abstraction here generates 
the falhicy of regarding the elements of wholes as theraselves 
wholes, and wholes, too, of a special order. Weeding objects of 
the majority of tbeir attributes, the scientific realist hyposta- 
tizcs the two or three left as the ground of the rest. Not 
only does he pick experience to pieces, but he projects 
arbitrarily selected pieces into the "back of beyont" of the 
experience so treated. The old mechanical atom and the 
force-centre are made tip of two or three attributes torn thus 
from the complexity of Anflwn objects, and artificially isolated 
as noumena independent of knowledge. It is by manipulation 
of such nouraena that the materiaUst explains the indefinitely 
complex reality — experience — by hypostatizing a few aspects 
of the very complex to be explained. This favoured -nation 
clause, by which special elements of wholes are torn from 
tbem and then made " noumenal," ia to the last degree 
ridiculous. Tdealittm apart, the reader would do well to 
consult Ilurae-t Considering tbe ascription of only subjective 
reality to the secondary qualities, he shows that the primary 
are utterly unthinkable in their absence. "When we reason 
from cause and effect we conclude that neither colour, sound, 
taste, nor smell have a continued and independent existence. 
When we exclude these sensible qualities tbere remains 
nothing in the universe wbich has such an existence." It is 
odd enough to hypostatize barren abstractions, but when the 
abstractions are found to be verbal, incapable even of clear 
mental representation, the situation grows ludicrous. 

Criticism of such thinking is really, however, out of place — 
only the appftirunct: of aUites in a Subject being as ytd settled. 
Still delay is not uninviting. It must be pointed out to these 
realists that Berkeley's prime difficulty remains over. " Can 

* A prooedure iti oM aa Demooritua : of. 8extiu Enipiricui, Adv. Math. viL 
163. irif irofui no) vfcoir. 
t TrttUne, pt. It. § 4. 
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there be a nicer strain of ftl>strftetion than to distinguish the 
existence of sensible objects from their being perceived bo as to 
conceive them existing unperceived?"* ho asks, and cynically 
we await the answer which (nearly) two centuries have not 
yielded ns. Without question no one can think of anything^J 
the terms of which are not states of consciousness, actual or^ 
possible. The materialist who speaks of a mechanical atom 
ia imaginatively depicting its perception by himself as a small 
ball or cube, etc., duly invested with colour. This atom is 
simply au idea in his consciousness ; the abstract independent 
existence ho assigns to it, a mere string of words. Believers 
in an occult " substance " of matter are in a yet worse plight, 
for, as Berkeley observes, no one can even imagine a substance 
such as this. Its existence is confined to the sphere of 
diseased language. 

The keynote of our Subjective Idealism may now be 
definitely struck. Given a Subject with an object-consciooa- 
ness, thia object-consciouaaess is by implication Its. The 
Material world in space is no more than a bundle of ita 
presentations. We talk, as Ferrier says, of the perception 
*'of" matter, but in so doing we duplicate in words, though 
in words alone, one fact. The situation is simple enough. 
A Subject has a system of eitenial perceptions, which are 
sharply contrasted with its internal or mental experiences, 
its emotions, ami thoughts. Most men in view of this contrast 
regard the perceptions, or parts of them, as somehow inde- 
pendently real. But if these perceptions are the Subject, 
how can they possibly subsist when It is abstracted feom. 
The assertion is nonsense, a flat contradiction in terms. It is 
not averred that my thought of a tree, previously seen, exists 
apart from my Subject ; such a proposition would be regarded 
as utterly nonsensical. But the thought after all is a veritable 
echo or faint duplicate of the original vivid presentation 
known as " tree," a presentation which, like it, was given for 
and in my Subject. Differ as do thonght and percept 
in many ways, they agree, then, on the fundamental count 
of being experiences for tliis Subject. Hence there arises the 
i|ueHtion : Whence the sweeping current distinction between 
the Subject's mental- and object- consciousness ? Surely 
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it must fouud on the manner in which the states of the object- 
cOQBciousnesB are presented ? And the inference is that, 
nh^n this manner of presentation ka$ been satisj'actorily accounted 
fory the idealist case mttst win all along the line. Indeed, to 
Bay that the Subject's states are Its, is to say that they are not 
states of anything else, and the real oiitBtanding problem ia 
bow to get metaphysicatly clear of the circle of this colossal 
Subject — how to attain to an ontology which shall exhibit it 
as only a minor wheel within the wheel of a Universal 
Subject. To employ Platonic language, we certainly per- 
ceive shadows on the walls of the care, but are there dis- 
coverable any '* noetic '* and Transcendent Realities answering 
to them ? 

To say " the Suhject*ii states are Its " seoms a superfluous 
mumbling with words, but, like many other such verbal 
propositions, the one in evidence may serve to arrest, clarify, 
and sharpen popular thinking. In practice most people 
quite ignore its purport. At any rate it exhibits Idealism in 
proWsional possession of the field. lieid and Hamilton may 
very effectively criticize a one-sided idealism which affihates 
world on the mere memory-fed "mind." It is sunclcar that 
the testimony of consciousness is for an empirical dualism ; 
mind itself being a general name only for a succession of 
thoughts and feelings heralded, historically speaking, by 
presentations. But if the truth of empincal dualism is 
obvious, that of a transcendent dualism embracing an 
independent material wurld is not. Even Hamilton's much- 
trumpeted real extra-organic world is found in the end to be 
got at only by experience of '* locomotive effort," and this 
effort itself is clearly a deliverance of consciousness.* Such 
a deliverance, as all other possible deliverances, is nocesHarily 
within the circle of the Subject, and not outside it. Even 
were it provable that we possess special innate intuitions or 
notions compelling us to tbink objects as independently real. 
Idealism wonld have nothing to retract. The magic circle 
of the Subject would be shown to have its content determined 

* Hftoiilton't tliinkiuK tn bo tUppery tfant it in with eonic Batiefkolion th«t 
I fhU bdck on tbo vtrlict of Voitoh on tbii; hc*d. " Hu [UamiltciiJ BiiftUy donicA 
any perceplion orex'^rnalort'XtrA-orjrftnicobjrrtB through aigliL, ionloe^l llirongli 
any bctisc excupt tliut of tocotDi'tireefforl, yielcJiDgai rt'eUuuo* aail extdttfciou" 
{HavtMon, ^ 1S5. Blflckwood'a Phil. GaMics). 
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in an arbitrary manner, but the arbitrarinesB woxild still be 
within its patu. 

The oitsdel of Sabjcctive IdealtBm is impregnable. Tbo 
Subject ia all-peryaaive. But with championsliip of this fact 
my adhesion to the doctrine ends. While contending that 
knowledge can only be primarily knowledge of our Sabjects, 
I admit that this egoistic idealism will not stand alone. 
There is an interesting supplement available. The Subject 
in the act of knowing itself may dvpUcaU what obituns 
beyond it ; hence a chink ia left through which Objective 
Idealism has its say.* Of specification of this chink anon. 
Suffice it for the moment to indicate various aspects of 
experience which Subjective Idealism, taken by itself, cannot 
even hope to rethink. Among these aspects is the out- 
reaching to a world-order jtreceding our evolution as conscioux 
individuals, an outroaching with which Astronomy, Geology, 
and Biology' cannot possibly dispense. We must somehow 
find room for the belief that a nebula gave birth to this solar 
system, that our planet cooled doi^n. that strata were 
deposited, valleys eroded, mountains upheaved and carved, 
that winds blew, clouds gathered, rain fell, that numberless 
hordes of minerals and plants throve and passed away long 
ere animal and human percipients such as we know could have 
dawned. If we try to rethink science on the lines of Kant's 
doctrine of Time, we have chaos — a world which begins 
abruptly in the consciousness of the individual, but which 
nevertheless, when once eitablished in consciousness, inevitably 
suggests its priority to the individual who confronts it. Belief 
in the mere Subjectivity of Time is fatal to the intelligibility 
even of Kant's own Nebular Hypothesis. To sumniarize the 
objection. The world a« presented pretitppoaea antfccdents snme- 
how prior to the consciousness in which it hangs, and Stthjeciiv6 
Idealism is incompetent to grapple with the crux. Along with 
this dithculty goes that touching the organism — the so strange 
object that haunts me throughout life, and stands iu such close 
relations with the maintenance and phases of my conscious- 
ness. How comes it that a phenomenon only among pheno- 
mena — one object only among the bewildering variety of 

* ThiH (iDplioatim U sometliiug verjr diffcronl Crom thkt joitl; opoa to tbo 
Biieot ot Terrier, w we (ball lee »aoa. 
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objects — should stand in tbcHe peculiarly intimate relations 
with consciousness. If I fire a bullet through a tree or a box 
I remain conscious, but if I similarly perforate ray bead, all 
the reality I know, head and other objects, together with 
the " mental " order itself, will at once disappear. Again, if 
I cut a loaf of bread in half, I may interpret the process 
aa merely phenomenal sundering of what was itself merely 
a phenomenon. But if I cut the throat of the object I term 
Brown's body, an ttlicn cons<nousnes8, to wit lirown, is snufTed 
out, and the connection of this latter event with the phenomena 
taking place in my Subject has to receive a quite special 
treatment. Facts like the above are, in a metaphysical 
regard, momentous, and constitute very tough, if not quite 
indigestible morsels, for Subjective Idealism to swallow. A 
further difticulty might bo lieU to lie in the $eemin0 reality 
of a common tcorUi rendering the workaday mutual relations 
of men possible, and presenting itself to each by way of 
aspects suggesting a coherent independent unitary whole. 
This point will bear expansion. Many other difficulties could 
be cited, but those, I opine, will suffice. The upshot is, that 
Subjective Idealism unaided cannot rethink experience. The 
Bupplement of Objective Idealism in requisite. 

But before entering on this theme, I propose to glance at 
two important phases of Objective Idualiam — those of the 
metaphysic of Sankara and Hegel respectively.* And let us 
first hear Sankara. 

For our present purposes, at any rate, the philosophy of 
Sankara may be regarded as the developed teaching of the 
Upauishads.f It rests on a pantheism tersely summed up 
in the celebrated " Thou art That " of the Khandogya 

* Hcge\ i» ustiallj termod nti Absnlato Mmliit, but my raference bcm fa to 
the sUniliuff givt-n to Kniuro on tfao lines of bi« iiloalism. 

i Cf, lidWPTiT, for tbo oontr&ry view, Tliibnut, Introduction to Inoiiliiti'iD of 
the VedAnta 811lra« nfilli Sankum's comtuentary, vol. xxxiv , Saore^ Bm^» of 
M« £u«f, p. cxxv. Tliibaut bnlltf, tliiiL, thnugli tlic MnyA dootnue ot .Sankara 
Cftonut b« «aiil tn coutnuliotlliv teaotiiii^ of ttm UiikuiBha(ls,itie not u rulluwin^ 
onl of Any dnctrino po^itiveLy iuculcut&d by tliem. "Tim mode iu wliiob tbe 
ph]rBi«al aairerse and the uallipticity "f individiiutanol* ohgiuute is loft by tbo 
Upaaiftbftdjf very luucb in tbo diirk." Tbu Upiiiiiebnda, indvetl, ibnl I Itave rtiud, 
M tnuulated, exblbiL no ^yiti^^ta, but rutbcT % poetic, tlimigh ofUtn very bappv, 
uQtreaOliJo^ lo A rra}<meulary itpiritual ttieta)>by«ic. t^till th» enipbanui wbicii, 
viawi-d oollcclivi'ly. tJity lay im " iho 8t-U " stiiiuB cloaily to pavo ibo w»y for 
ft deDial of nil otbor roulity tu cnoroachiug ud tbo uiftjfkty ot tUii ttbitrMtlj 
nouiiiio (round. 
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Upaniahad, The Brahman of Ilindu thought seems originally 
to have meant no more than the propulsive force of creation 
(M. Miillor), but it came subsequently to stand for a 
universal spiritual Self, described aa pure being, pure know- 
lodge, and pure bliHS. This Self, like the Abyulute Ego of 
Fichte, is no personal substance having knowledge, but i« 
" infinite knowledge," unillumlned, however, by consciousness, 
beinj^ referred to in the Taittiriya Upaulshad as " know- 
ledge, truth, and infinity." * It is this one Self which 
irradiates all couHoiousuess, buttresses the world-prooess, and 
constitutes the goal of the mystic. Now Sankara is no sub- 
jective or psychological idealist, and, indeed, assails the very 
advanced Humes of his day in terms which contrast favour- 
ably with poor lleid's efforts. t He holds, in foot, to a spatial 
timed world quite independent of contingent inditUiual 
pcrcipience. And his explanation is this. Co-eternal with 
Bruhmau or the Self (a predecessor of the " I as universal " 
of the Germans) we have Maya described as neither being 
nor non-being, not being for Brahman alone is this, not non- 
being for it is the principle of cosmic illusion, a sort of 
Lockeian '* I know not what " by way of which the Self 
acquires the seeming appearance of defiuiteness and determi- 
uateness. Owing to jUtitious limitation by Moya, the Self, 
(like Fichte*8 Absolute Ego indeterminate till confronted by 
the non-Ego), yields the first and highest emanation, the 
Logos, Ifiwara, or Demiurge, of whose projected body the 
world-process, with its wealth of evolved aspects, physical, 
auperphysical, etc., eonsists.J This Demiurge, relatively omni- 
Boient fiua the world-process, is the source of all design, 
whether displayed in connection with material co-existouces 
and sequences, or with the souls undergoing their gloomy 
pilgrimage of rebirths. § Other emanations arc also posited, I 

* Tlie Ab«olate ag BohuU is a oonoeption whieh does not Mem to have itrnok 
the Vod&iitiiu. TrutU iii, witb Cbeiu, Ibo pn'iM, tlie Moninn Iwing a\m\.n>.\\Xj 
eoDoeiviii. 

t Cf. (iOii(<-h, Philoaophy 0/ thm VpaniA'iilt, pp. 1S3 ct io().. for some incifliTO 
pnonuiftM wtiiuh arc curioueilr modern in ttieir ittylu Tliibuiiil'a tnuislntiim of 
ttftDkiirii's c'nDuuE'n'ary lUnald be oousultod hy tliuee vrbo iristi to Bee lliu Ktaod- 
poiol of tlio AJwuitiw philoMiphLT in full. 

I **This i^iiiiiD 8olf titaHiiutLii in tlio form of iho omDUoient 1>«miur|pu: 
vhutte countRrri-it prrMenlmn'tit nr Bctttiaiiii body ia e^tgnition in iU lUmotl pttrtijf'* 
{l&dwk&n, ciled by Goiigli, p. fi-lj. 

§ " Tbo migruUDS eouU arc thtmscl^w l&ftxl. Ttovt bcAiM »»d their lensea 
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t.g, the Self as Hiranyagarbha, and ViraJ or Prajapati. 
The former iu its subjective aspect is one witti the " sum of 
Boula that identify tbomaelves with their tenuous involucrn," 
— involucra which answer to the vehicnlar superBensuoua 
media, or c>xoi of the Platonists.* Objectively it comprises 
the corresponding supersensaoas environments. Viraj or 
Prajapati, again, in subjectively one with the sum of sonls in 
the condition of the famlLiur workaday consciousness, 
objectively with their known physical environments. Ulti- 
mately, of course, all units of oonsciousness are rays of the 
one fictitiously limited Self, individuated by way of Maya. By 
the side of this One Iteality even the Demiurge is illusory. 

The grandeur of the Upanishads places them wholly 
beyond compare among the intellectual gems of sacred 
literature. In this regard, indeed, they constitute a noble 
offset to the barbaric squalor and meanness of conception 
characteristic of the old Jewish Theism ; they have even 
adumbrated after a fashion basic contentions of the imposing 
philosophies of Germany. Their shoi'tcomings, as developed 
by Sankara, are, however, serious. We have first to note the 
sorry make>Hhift of a solution reached by positing an iuexplio- 
able surd Maya alongside of the one Reality. Brahman. One 
Reality, pure Being, with a surd somehow outside it and not of 
it, is a miserable offer to metaphysic. It is impossible to credit 
the surd with anything short of the same Being which is 
conceded to Brahman — the evasion of this necessity is verbal. 
The function of Maya resembles that of the active " matter " 
which enabled Plato to account for the given world without 
holding that the Supreme Idea had sundered itself into the 
contingent particularity and differences of finite things. 
Plato's inexplicable surd is a true parallel to Mayii. Sankara 
would have fared better had he identified Maya with a 
Fichtean idcalli/'real Non-Etjo created and upheld within the 
very Self it limits, only in this case a real, as opposed to 
a fictitious activity, would have had to be conceded to 

act, hot they «!o ant fi.... There is no InHiTidual liberty of artion. Their 
budltti Mra more pupiKli nnd lh<' DcnuiirKiiM pulU tliv BltiuK^ . . . AUttiatthoy 
seoui iu atv fttid do und suffer 19 the jugglvry of i)>iii aruh-iUuBionUt" {Ibid, 
pp. 231, 232. 

* Tbo three tntenudUte beiween the phytioal bodx uid tiio duumI body 
uc nfi rrod Iu. 
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Brahman. As things stand, Brabman is simply an abstraction 
yoked to a surd, a blank seif-identical Unity devoid of all 
determinateness and plurality.* Deduction of a world-order 
is impossible ; the Monism is divorced from the concrete. The 
intinite is made wholly to negate the finite — an impossible 
situation in realitj*. A barren "Unity" is emphasized, 
plurality — ^the wondrous variety tliat gives consciousnoss its 
life and meanings-dismissed as illusory. Like Parmenides 
and Plato, Sankara minimizes the significance of the world 
of sense, and he seems here on the whole truly to echo his 
scriptures. f Modem thought requires no Aristotle to vinditaite 
tliis world — assuredly it is studded with miseries, but it i« 
none the less sublime for that. It should be added that 
precise trentment of issues, such as Space and Time, is 
lacking, while there is seemingly no explanation of the crux 
as to how individuals come to "get at" things which as 
objective states of the Demiurge are independent of them. 
On the other hand, in its recognition of possible super- 
physical phases of objectivity, and ttie closely inwoven theory of 
palingenesis or Rebirths, many modern champions of Adwaitee 
Yedantism note, and note rightly, merits not found in most 
of its German and Greek analogues. 

The tlieory of Maya is, of course, as much Greek as it is 
Indian, and, doubtless, grew out of similar antecedents in 
both cases. Observation of nature npsetting the primitive 
belief in stable objects, these objects get to be considered 
" unreal ; " finally, the whole stream of experience of which 
these objects are parts is subjected to a like impeachment, 
and recourse is had to an abstract transcendent Reality lifted 
above all fleeting shows. Various protests, bowcrer, are 

• How weU Schwogler's criticism or SpioozR appIiM hew I He **saariRoe« 
all iiidividnal oxiilence to tlie neg»live thuu^lit of unity, instcftd of enabling 
tJiifl iiniiy hy a living eroliittoD into oonctvle varinty, Ia noj^ate iti ovn borren 
utgiitiviiy," 

t 'I he opfffa in tbo Brihudarauyakft deBervct nole, however. •'Thia Self 
<iha}f«d it4rl/a(lcT tiie sbnpu of evurjlhiug that it might unfold iU ewwioe." A 
grand iusight this, but ouu witicb would givu to tliv »eDte-wurId a •tandio? of 
very liigh xmpoitatiou ovurlDokcHl by tbu upoetles of M&)'L AVbile criticixiD^ 
Baakua, weuiay pmii tnbly aiJvurl. to tbe qtiitlint.-d Moiiium ol Uktn&nuga. who argca 
am<>U|;et other thitigs that Uie mu/fi'p/iciJ^tif tbi'tuuuiraated world nunoTiglnully 
Ink^nt III Unihinaii,iinJ that thin world maalituleB afrtM TWtAatitm of UrakfHau'$ 
fMtnutt (rh njiginijHi] to t^anknra'b MAyft or a I'Hriiicnidean unroal sbnw^ Ue liolda 
a'bo witli (>i)u«1 fiTvour to Ibut individvalHy of the inditidual to Baalonaly^ 
cajKJUHcd in tiiis vork. 
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audible among the cheers which originally greeted such a 
solutioti. Just as RamaQuga so wisely upholds the "becom- 
ing" or flux of Nature as a trxie revelation of Jkahmau, no 
Aristotle (as against Plato and Pormenides) vindicates 
Nature and mind as in every sense real, as a system of 
spiritual becoming; in-itselfoeas or possibility passing con- 
tinuously into actuality or form. For us there will be no 
hesitation as to what view to adopt. We shall regaid the 
flux of appearances as the cradle of Reality itsdf, not as a 
Maya backed by Platonic or Adwaiteo Ved&ntiat abstractions, 
but as the means of the Evolution of the Absolute, an evolu- 
tion which takes places through multiple minor Subjects. 
But to this standpoint we have not as yet legitimately 
progressed. 

Having briefly indicated Sankara's position, it remains 
to criticize the allied doctrine of Perception of Hegel, and to 
note carefully the standing which it allots to Nature. We 
may summarize this theory as follows. Nature is the thought 
of the ii>ka; this thought or externalized logic, returns upon 
itself or becomes conscious in the organisms of animals, and 
becomes self-conscious in those of men. Nature, then, on 
Hegelian lines is the objective presentment of the idea 
which answers in a fashion to the "Self; " while on those 
of Sankara it is that of the Demiurge, who in his turn is an 
emanation of the Self as fictitiously limited by Maya. Now, 
according to Hegel, our consciousness of objects seizes the 
objects themselves ; the so-called noumenou being only the 
phenomfHon fully known. That which physically considered 
is organism is in itself thought, and when this thought be- 
comes conscious, or " reflective," it yields a genuine experience 
of things which is gradually elaborated into the mature mind. 
8nch a view it is whi«h, indicating objects as prior in time to 
individual consciousness, but as truly mirrored in that con- 
sciousness, undorliea much of the revived enthusiasm for 
Hegel. Let us consider the view with explicit reference to 
this thinker. 

A Nature-philosophy of this kind avoids the Spencerian 
reproach of converting Evolution into a dream. 2t can rethink 
Scifntijic Cusmolixjy. It can incorporate, when properly 
followed out, the full sweep of the deve\ov^ft^il-t.^'^Q^W«A. 
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And it lias no overt cause of quarrel with physiological psy- 
chology ; since with it every psychological fact is for an alien 
oonficiousnesB a physiological one. Bat it BuccumbH. nevfr- 
thelesB, to analysis. Wo may indict it on various connts. The 
first of these hears on the assumption of the Idea as standing 
directly behind all individuals alike. The problem faera 
involved has been already treated in another regard when we 
wore engaged in discussing the Subject. The second bears 
on the inability of the philosophy to explain how wo become 
conscious of objects external to the organUm at all. If 
organUm becomes consciouSr surely it is cerebral process, 
visceral change, etc. (or the activities of which they are 
Bhoilowfi), that wo ought to know instead of extra-organic trees, 
chairs, and tables. At best, it will be observed, only changes ^ 
of organism could become known, so that between knowledge ^H 
and nature a gulf would still continne to yawn. Hegelians | 
leave us noumena after all, though these are uo longer surda^ 
but of the same nature as consciousness. The third hears on 
the Hegelian perplexity touching sensations — the abstractly 
viewed " content " as opposed to the " form " of our object- 
oonsciousness. Here we shall do well to call np the remarks 
of one of the clearest metaphysical heads of to-day, Professor 
Beth. His words bear on more than one Scid of our research. 
"Idealism in its great historic representatives — Plato and 
Aristotle in the ancient world,* Schelling and Hegel in the 
modem — has dealt hardly at all with the question as to the 
existence or non-existence of matter (?), as it is phrased, about 
which the 'philosopher' of the popular imagination is 
supposed to be continually exorcising himself. Probably not 
one of these mentioned hoe, when pretsed on the subject, a 
•perfectly satisfactory theory to offer as to fftc 'existence' ickich 
belongs to the so-called inatcrud system, which at once unites 
and separates individiuU intelligences, . . . The real existence 
of the material system is comprised in the intelligible 

* Burring Blrmy fuffpiition*, T mniit «>nt««t thtB ticw. Ariftfttle !■ i» 
llinronchir'linf- iclraliiit, for lio cprtainly fttleew that we (lo n^t Vnow whiit the 
pure nbiprt i» prr w, and orcHPK for a Noiimpiir.ii in the Kftnd'ftH as opposed to 
|li6 portt-Kftntiiin M^nac oF tho tortn. Cf. v B\ij iyKwirrot icafl' iwr^f (Metaphyie). 
Thti it ft noiia)p»nUv rt>nt«d "curd" PUto. HRsfn, in no ideal'iit id the mndem 
»fnM,M tie writM frnm a cntmotostMt etandpoint. Uetoo, potit«&n irresolvulilo 
saril — the h/le — reniatiDg the Demiurge. 




forms of which it ia the rehicle [categories] • (the surd 
that remains over being incidental tn onr position as in- 
compMeintelliRenceB), and. . . . coneeqnently its r^rt'o ^Mcm/t 
— 'the nUimate ratm of all cssendi — is to be found in a system 
of intelligence within which both Nature and Man may be 
embraced." t Now the point is this. I, aUo, would con- 
tend for a system of reabidealism embracing Nature and 
Uao, but I find the Hegelian exposition of it halting. "With 
Hegel Nature is a " ratiniveraaet eon/iwrt," J spectral categcries 
usurp the throne of the concrete trvvoXav of reality, mere 
Tcrbal thought or Logic is put forward as the first without 
forerunner. Sensation a '* Snrd " in a system of Absolutism ! 
Was ever such admission made before ? Scrape this " Surd " 
off the real, and the whole structure collapses and leaves not 
a rack behind. I believe it was Herschel who estimated 
that there are discoverable some 30,000 shades of colour in 
the Roman mosaics alone. To regard such sensation aa 
a sard is to decline the brief for Absolutism. One can under- 
stand Hume trying to spin forms out of sensations, but to 
Bpin sensations out of forms (out of the categories which are 
the " thought -in -itself " or quintessence of the Idea, for 
Hegel) ia to waste words. Terras may become related, hut 
can bare relations breed terms? It were better to abjure 
this philosophy of Reason entirely, and assert outright that 
not intelligence, reason, or thought, but a fupra-inttiUiflmt^ 
extralngieal Subject is pritut. Fussing with logical abstractinns 
vould then cea^e. Nature would then he regarded as 
a Ruperlogical oi^voAov projected as concrete imity of form 
and matter, and reason or thought as mere empirical 
phenomenon in individuals. 

But this Nature, were it in situ, would not be the Nature 
WE know; it is, if anything, the archetypal one of which 
aspects are, perhaps, duplicated in tlie perceptions of onr 
mnltiplo subjects, hut not a datum with which we are now 
immifliateltf in touch. Is there any ground for holding that 
an objective real common to all percipients is directly given 

• or. wpro. Part I. Ohapn. VIII.. X. 
+ The DrvtUtpyftni /ntm Knnt In ilr^fl. pp. .17, iW. 

t Tlii« tic»l oxpnwaiou tlaUw from CuUwortU, wUu adopted a PUtooio Ujle 
•1 hit "Surd.*' 
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in perception ? According to Belfort Bax, a strong sympa- 
thizer with, albeit an emendator of, Hegel, there is : " Yoa 
and I alike perceive the table, the same table, not two 
different impressions of an occult table in itself, as the im- 
perfectly developed empiricist supposes, nor two different 
tables, as the psychological idealist must needs suppose ; else 
thonght and langnage have no meaning. This objective 
point, at which our conscio^tsness ceases to he distinguishabU 
as mine and yours, but which to me and to you, so far as ve 
are individuals, is (/iven as for aU possible consciousness, is not 
a mere determination of me, i.e. of my mind, like my personal 
thoughts, feelings, and desires, but is a determination of that 
ego or subject for which my mind itself is object, of the I which 
is never in coDsciousness, inasmuch as it is the subject of 
eontcioutness. The objective, then, is that element or factor 
in knowledge which, though per se extra-individual, the 
individual makes his own by reproducing in his concepts." * 
Now here, again, crops out the inevitable question of the 
Subject, and here, again, I must repeat that the Subject 
declares itself as individual, and that this individuaUty invests 
not alone our concepts, bat even our so concrete worlds 
which tend ever more and more to stand revealed as outputs 
of our own self-revelatory Subjects. It is most true that 
our " minds " only reproduce (and work up) these worlds in 
their concepts, but the worlds so reproduced are projections 
of numerically discrete Subjects. This view, which we have 
aUrcady considered on its merits, is confirmed by the results 
of inquiry. Even for human percipients we note that the 
objective real reveals itself in differing shapes. The tables 
that a short-sighted man and a colour-blind man perceive 
are not even superficially much alike, much less numerically 
one. And, as remarked by Flower from a naturalist's stand- 
point, "the familiar world which surrounds us may be a 
totally dijfercnt pl/ice for other animals.'* On the lines of a 
doctriub which allows only for a Universal Subject, it is odd 
that such varied experiences should obtain. But on the 
supposition that the nature xve know, is only a presentment 
for our individual Subjects, not an objectively posited datum 
shared in by all individuals alike, difficulties such as this 

* ManiuH oj the Hutorir »/ PhiloMi>hv.v ^l\- 
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Tanish. Aiid we need not withal be " psychological idealists," 
for we at lejist have afisigned '* mind " a standing, which it 
derives wholly through the object. Further, we may yet be 
aide to trace even our multiple self -revelatory Subjects back 
io a Uuiveraal Subject sundered into centres which it holds 
ieparate while, also, supporting and connecting them — a 
Subject broken into a manifold wherein its self-externality 
is reahzcd, and yet, at the same time, in a measure tran- 
scended. And with recognition of this doctrine we may 
further come to see that Reality is nothing but the 
6/42^^ of thi8 Subject, coruscating and Jlasking in the glassy 
essence of the individmil minor Stibjecta — which are it and 
yet equally not it, — it as their common ground and not 
it as discrete within it. This is the supplement which, when 
worked out in the detail, will convert our Subjective into 
Subjective-Objective Idealism, a Byntbesis of Leibnitz and 
Hegel, backed by the Universal Spontaneous Metaconscious 
Subject. It is now incumbent on us to march at once to 
tliis goal. 

The problem to be faced is tbis. All I know directly is 
determinations or states of my Subject. But I find the 
implied Subjective Idealism will not conveniently work, I 
mnst, therefore, contrive in some manner to transcend 
my direct experience. Still any results I may harvest 
must, by the very nature of the case, be stated in terms 
of experience. There must be no chatter about unknown 
Bords, occult substances, and so forth ; all snch are 
mere diseases of language, microbes of speculation "culti- 
vated " in the congenial word-messes of logicians. What- 
ever the Subject moots, it can moot only as like itself, and 
that is tantamount to saying that the results to which 
we reach out must he spiritnal, must be essentially akin in 
nature to the delving Subject itself. Realizing this, let qb 
set to work. 

States of consciousness appear in my Subject. But 
beyond the sphere of my Subject, there are states of consoious- 
ness upheld in other Subjects. How did I originally obtain 
this belief? how do I now justify it? I obtained it by way 
of association, enormously furthered by heredity, and yielding 
its result without any call for voluntary inference ; the 
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prinial belief in Ejects * being due to asBOoiation of expcrieDoes 
like my own with those Kpecial states of my perceptafti 
coDBciousness classed as human and animal organisms. 
Thus, 1 have the perceptual states interpreted by ideal recall as 
"twomengesticuIatinKi^'and with tbe^jrt'Sfn^n/fon* of their fornifi 
and actions there cohere inseparably the representations of 
certain complex thoDghts, volitions, emotions, and perceptions 
which are projected as two alien *' selves " into the presenta- 
tions. Hence my belief in Ejects, a growth only recognized, 
and not easily retraced, by the adult conscibusncss. But 
taking over the growth, the adult conscionsness is apt to seek 
grounds for its justification ; for how comes it about tfaat 
certain of my own states cohering with certain others of mv 
own states answer to tranncemicntlif reai subjfctivitirti whollif 
independf.nt of my states f There is an amusing passage in 
Alice in H'ontierland which will illustrate the situation. 
Alice is contemplating the Sleeping Kcd King and Tweedledee 
observes — 

" If he left affdreamiDg about yon, where do you suppose you'd be?" 

" Where I am now, of course," mid Alioe. 

•' Not you ! '■ Tweedledee retorted ctmtempiuQUfily, " you'd be nowbare. 

Why, vou'ie tw/y a *qiI of thing in his drttim ! " 

" u th»t there king wa>-' to awake," added Tweedledum. " you'd go out 
— bang— just like a candle." 

Now. it would not do for the veriest sceptic to assure bis 
andience that they were Bgments of his dream. The figments 
might raise a tictitious laugh. Yet the celebrated Fiobte in 
bis later works maintained tliat speculative analysis leaves 
us other subjectivitiea as only ** specific modes of repre- 
sentation/' and betook himself in consequence to mysticism. 
Fichte would, of course, act as if the belief in such subjectivities 
was certain, when an audience claimed his services, but never- 
theless he might ank himself in private whether he had not 
been capering wildly in a personality-barren dream of his 
own. Note here the irony of events. In the seclusion of the 
study snch meditations possess both force and value. Iteiisou 
seeks some indirect guarantee of ex]>erience. But outside the 
study, in the market-place, we have to note that Exprrifmr in 

* Clifford'^ term. An Kj«et u an iDfurnNi consciouAnt-M based on tlie 
^mMiwt of my ova labjcetivity into oertaio objeot* of etperionee, e,f. a boioan 
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iH own ffuirant^e ; it is only tbft spopulfttive nnatyst who can 
donbt, and he only at times. Plunged in the actual, insepar- 
ahle asBociations leave bim no choice, but of themfl^lves 
oonntitute his conTiction. Thtis runs the stream rendering; 
practical doubt impossible. The exploiting of this belief will 
prove wondroufily lucrativo, but it will illustrate also that all 
beyond our own Subjects is, metaphi/sicaUtf speaking, uncertain. 
To know properly, one must be what one knows — not reach at 
it imaginatively through a " void immense." The object 
must be ourselves, and oorsolves the object — a secret which 
nnderlies all mysticism from Hindu and Neo-Platonist 
ecstatics downwards. 

Vindication of Eject-making may be asked for. Mill 
remarks here that Induction is not necessarily confined to 
the sphere of the individual consciousness.* The hypothesis 
that specific experiences other than mine attach to what I 
call Brown's or Smith's actions is verified by further perception 
of actions such as I know would follow like experitiicev in my 
own ca«e. Thus, perceiving a frowning face, 1 connect with 
it an angry Eject ; and when blows rain upon me, the 
genuineness of the inference is veritied by its correapoudenoo 
with what I might do myself. Mill maintains, however, 
that there is no parallel evidence in regard of Matter. He, 
nevertheless, seems to have accepted Noumena of objects, 
and to have been on this count classiQable with Hamilton's 
cosmothetic idealists. 

The conacious justification of the belief in Ejects is, there- 
fore, Induction on the lines of the Complete Metbud. But 
Induction is uofliing more in this case than attention-driven 
association, an elaborate way of following out the same patli 
which involuntary processes have already purtjued. Experience 
remains its own guarantee. And that this conclusion is valid, 
a little reflection will aesure ns. Mill, being idealist, has to 
regard the '* bodies " to which he accords tjective personalities 
as his own states of con^ciotuiticss. Hence, his inductive proof 
rests on association of certain of his own states of conscious- 
ness with certain others of hia peroeptual states of con- 
sciousness. It does not properly carry bim beyond his 
Subject. Ejects, however, not being matter of diiipute, it 

• £>om.. p. 250 (.Rth edit.). 





remains for us to see what the belief when exploited necessarily 
leads to. 

Locke proved his Deity and his matter by a transcendent 
nse of the notion of causality,* that is to say, by maintaining 
more or less overtly that the Subject itself and effects within 
the Subject are referable to causes in an extra -experiential 
domain. Now, although we shall have to modify the "(r(t?4*iZ" 
interpretation of this view very considerably, we shall, also, 
have to admit that precious metaphysical glimpses are possible 
by following out the clue which it adumbrates. 

As an aspect of its content, the Subject holds before itself 
the world, the whole play of perceived objective relations. 
But scattered through this consciousness are various objects 
(human and animal organisms) which invite extra-experiential 
reference to corresponding Ejects. Now, the validity of this 
reference is not denied by the wildest sceptic. Inasmuch, 
however, as this reference is based on observed changea in the 
objects, it follows that specif changes within mi/ Sutfject are 
Bymptoniatic of changea beyond ita sphere. Tims the shifting 
contorted features of an angry man are nothing more for my 
8ubje<^t than so many colours, lights, and shades, having 
varying positions in space, and recalling the usual bundles 
of interpretative mental states. They are simply phenomena 
of its consciousness. But they are phenomena with an extra- 
experiential reference to an angry consciousness of which I 
have no direct experience, bat which is as real as my conscious- 
ness that seeks to symbolize it. The conclusion is, therefore, 
inevitable that, as certain changes in my Subject somehow 
cohere with other changes beyond its sphere, the transcen- 
dent validity of causality t must be held established. This 
result cannot be ignored by idealism. 

Aud now let us look further. The indices of the changes 
taking place in other Subjects are, as above stated, changea 
in our perceptual cousciousness of objects. But suppose a 
case where, from pathological or other reasons, the move- 
ments of a face liave no lonaor a true reference to a 
consciousness beyond our experience. Suppose, in short, 
that the man goes to sleep. What then ? Does the vmre 

* Ad>1 Berkflley his Dcity-Noumonon also. 

t Sabjeot to Uie reaerrftUoD \u Wk^vA at ineKD.\iiite'Viib\^ica9utA. 
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temporary eclipse of that alien consciotisneis rid our perceptions 
of their prior extra-experiontia-l reference? Are we to auppuHO 
that for this trivial reason tlie play of our shifting perenpts 
no longer answers to an activity beyond experienco ? Thia ia 
just what wo cannot do. Having already a posterion proof of 
the tranflceudent vahdity of causality^ wo shall endow it with 
a yet further signiflcaucse. We sliall cuuttiuJ that the changes 
in our perceptions are somehow allied with oxtra-experiential 
changes to which the eclipse of the alien couBcioiisness makes 
only an inconsiderable difference. At last an activity other 
than that of a human Subject is in evidence. We must 
recognize that the cimnffes eorrrxprmd to activities not in the 
eon8ciougnf.8s of anotkfr human Suhject, but to artitHtieit tvtlh 
which that conscunisnces is twrmalltj only associated. Thus, 
indeed, are we enabled to estHblish the activities of what are 
ordiuiwily spoken of as the uoumena of objects; for the same 
reasoning which holds good of the organism correlated with 
the ecUpsed consciousness, holds good of all objects nlikc We 
are at last enabled, so it seems, to make good against Neo* 
Hegelianism the much-discussed Kantian noumena — plnralitif 
of such noumena being, also, involved in the proof. But we 
have, also, declared our previous rejection of noumena! surds. 
How, then, is this position to be harmonized with our present 
standpoint? Let me endeavour to elucidate this important 
topic. It may possibly be found to furnish a platform of 
reconciliation between idealism and the atomist doctrines of 
physical science, and further to weld the leading contlicting 
aspects of idealism into a fuller accord than has yet been 
found practicable. 

And here let me point out that no result to which we may 
be driven can possibly undermiue the central position of our 
Subject — the metaconscious Kvolver of our outer experience, 
and iNVolver of that into our inner or mental experience. It 
is the core of explanation, and subordLuates all subsidiary 
detail to itself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE INDIVroUAL SUBJECT AB EXTERNAL PERCEPTION {continued), 

1. Pbefatobt Sketch of a Mosadoloot. — 2. Survbt 
OP Sensations and tukib Hklatiohs. 

With the tnid instinct of genius, a great poet most 
admirably sings — 

** Flower id the cnnDfed wkII, 
I pluek jruu out of the fraiiiuo: 
Hold jrau here, rtml aud nil, m my Imnd, 
Littli> (lower; but if I cv>ii]d underNtnnd 
Wlmt you ara, root ui<l All, and nil iu all, 
Isbould know what Ood and uioa ia." 

Thip is the poesy of Theory of Knowledge. Answering 
the inquiry it suggests, we have returned our Jir&t instalment 
of a Bolntion — the flower is a determination or state of the 
iiulundual Subject. But as such it has an extra-experiential 
reference to a sphere heyuiid this Subject. On the lines of 
the clue to hand we may now progress farther. Once 
validated, the transcendent use of Causality will prove potent. 
We must aiJow that different perceptions, and the different 
parts of perceptions, Jiave a similar extra-experiential 
reference to different activities. It is plain, aUo. that some 
law obtains whereby the changes of these said activities go 
along with changes in the perceptions. Pre-established 
harmony is too clumsy, so we need not resort to that. It 
will be necessary, however, in this case, to recognize the 
activities as pardy causes of the perceptions of ray Subject, 
iJufc for the latter there could be no determinations of con- 
sciousness at all. so the question of its shurc iu tbe causation 
38 idle, liegarding, then, tbe caMftaUon stft o\ ^Mn\ N."^v*» 
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have next to inquire what are the extra-Bubjective ftctivities 
co-operating with the Subject. 

Now, we have previounly seen that the Subject can think 
only in terms of experience, hence, if any answer is to be 
returned, it must be one couched in th«se terms. Useless, 
then, to Buggest a positing of noumenal surds ; nnthink- 
ahle though named, tht^y are pure diseases of hmguage. 
Consciousness can deal only with activities akin in nature 
to itself, and, therefore, with such activities let it deal. 
Activities, then, have tu be posited, and these of a spiritual 
order — activities such as Hcftelians at least will not venture 
to deny us. But a farther difficulty supervenes. Are these 
activities to be viewed as aspects only of some unindividuated 
spiritual whole, or are they to warrant us in eonstructinp a 
Monadology? My reply is that a Monadology confronts us, 
and that, duly interpreted, it covers the whole field of inquiry. 

The transcendeut use of Causality sleyrs us to the activity 
beyuud consciouaness ; a further application of it (fi^f^rcnttutet 
this into activittt^«, and those activities must, as we saw. be 
spiritual. A further still shows that these latter are, again, 
reducible to individuated monads which are ever changing 
their relations. This view is requisite to acoMnXjor workaday 
appearances of integration and disintegration of objects, the 
parts of which may be drawn from or scattered to, all quarters 
of epacfi. It is further requisite to account for changes in 
objects stable as to mass — Uol^ible, hence indwiduated, '* parts" 
or ** forces/* mcta|]hysically re-reudahle as tpiritmil, being in 
both cases inferred. Still more requisite is it to rethink the 
precise Atomic doctrines of modern Science. Our attitude 
towards these must be double-faced. On the one hand, we 
have pointed out that the doctrines as ordinarily accepted 
constitute a mere playing with abstractions. And the 
unmanageable cburactor of those leads to the terrible depart, 
mental conflicts criticized by Stallo : *' The atom cannot be 
a cube or oblate spheroid for physical, and a sphere for 
chemical pnrpoees. A group of constant atoms cannot be an 
aggregate of extended and absolutely inert and impenetrable 
masses in a crucible or retort, and a system of mere centres 
of force as part of a magnet or of a Clamond's battery. The 
Vaireraal Ether cannot be soft ani mcfo\\ft \ft \V«Mfc \J:i& 
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chemist and rigid-elastic to Batisfy the phygicigt, it cannot lie 
coutiuaous with Sir W. Thomson and discontinnouB at the 
Bu«{gestion of Couchy or Presnel." • On ikt othtrr }iaml, it is 
incrediblo that the results of Lord Kelvin and other almost 
AB celehrated recent inquirers — to say nothing of the galaxy 
of reputable historical atomists— are mere jargon. Streams 
of the most striking evidence converge to establi.'ih tho worth 
of the Atomic Theory-f With our proof of the extra- 
experiential reference of peiceptious it need not be rejected. 
It must be purified, reinterpreted, and adopted. All shows 
ripe for this consummation. Even Cooke remarks that tho 
Atomic Theory " is a temporary scaffolding, which will b« 
removed as soon as its usefulness is past." and it is here 
suggested that a Monadology is the titling successor. The 
fact is, that the Theory as now stated is a mere system of 
symbols, uttorU' inadequate to the reality, but susceptible of 
being moHt usefully interpreted and HUed in by metaphysic. 
The New Cfiemistry, explicitly atomic pkysict, is implicitly a 
Monadoloffy, as the very terms in which the relations of iitoma 
and molecules are mooted show ns. Many of these terms 
have an obviously subjective import, and this is the leas 
sorphsing when we remember that, as already said, con- 
sciousness cannot really imagine or posit any activities other 
than those like its own — all assertion to the contrary being 
disease of language. Once aware of our procedure, what 
a harvest we may reap. In the revelations of the New 
Chemistry we confront microscopic spiritual congeners indi- 
viduals who swarm in unnumbered billions in every square 
foot of space, individuals with active relations, romantic 
struggles and alliances — and what, indeed, con be more 
amazing than the tale of the Carbon radicals ?— individuals 
with whims, permanent needs, enthusiasms, revolutions, 
stagnations, and bo forth. And for aught we can tell, even 
our atom may itself stand only for a system of wheels 
within wbeeifl, of innumerable sub-atomic monads bewildering 
even to dream of. A complete rethinking of Physics and 

* Co7%e^4 and Tkvoriea of Modtm TAytiW, iiitrod. lo 2n<l edit. 

t The DnQ-speoIfttlat r«-ndcr tuttv pmfltftbly oon^itilt lyird Kelvin's infttnictlTB 
Icotan' lSUfiinan'§ Joiimat, July. 1870), Wtinz' Atomie Tlienry, and C«fik**« 
Tbv Seie Chemii'trjf, in Uie lotcnmlioaal Sciotitiflo B«riM, for an atiminble 
pr^it of this efidoDW. 
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CheniiBtxy on monadological lines wouUl be beat left to 
specialists, and cannot bo bore attempted. But it will be 
conducive to lucidity if we deal witb the general metapbyBical 
problem involved in Bome detail. 

To give sbape to this doctrine of Monads let ns enter a 
little more minutely into the phenomena of Perception. I 
am lying back, let ua suppose, in the stalls at the opera, 
listening to the grand strains of the ride to tho abyss in 
Berlioz' Fatutt. What are the conditions of my reception 
of this masa of association-fraught auditory sensation ? Ac- 
cording to physiology, they are physically a succession of 
atmospheric blows which, setting a beautiful mechaiusm 
qoiverinf; in my ear, propagate nervous motions thence into 
the auditory centres. There, ad4l3 physiology, supervenes 
a new fact, sensations of sounds of various tone, timbre, etc. 
Now we have already rebutted various theories explanatory of 
the rise of this "new fact." What, then, is our own? And 
what is the proximate metaphysical re-reading of the series 
of physical changes? We conceive it to be this : — 

What for physics are atmospheric condensations and 
rarefactions, have an extra-experiential reference to the 
relations of monads. Not having yet established a Universal 
Subject — the Metaconscious I prefer to term it — I stumble on 
a difficulty in dealing with these "relatione," Suffice it, 
however, to anticipate a little, and rcj^ard these monads as 
grounded in and connected by this Subject, for which they 
objectively haug tof:;ether, while regarded by themselves they 
are discrete self-contained centres. For each monad viewed 
Bcparaiely there are simply changes of states which vary, rise 
and fall, and in this mutation exhaust their import — all we 
confront is a self-contained subjective activity, doubtless un- 
illumined by consciousness.* But of monads viewed together 
— as upheld in the Universal Subject^free interactions must 
be posited. It is just such an interplay we reach to in tho 
case of the proldem under survey. Each monad projects new 
Btatea which a moment before were lati:nt, and these states 
well up from the depths of its own nature, co-operating with 
stimulus from without. For each the mere having of the 

* Lftter on na atUtnpt has been made to cIuHify tlie grades o( rabjeotivitv. 
ahore mttd Mow (imt of onJiuiirj oonsi loueucu- 
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KtateB is the sole concern, but in the mere ba\*ing of them it 
afft-'cts itfi contiguous neighbours, and these their neighbours, 
and so on.* Finally, this mediation of change ilashes into 
the monads of the auditory centres. What now ensues? 
Well, it has been shown by r&rions writers tbat our sensationii 
of sound ore a complex, the aspects of which answer to what 
physically is a variety oi combintjd nervous shocks in ganglia. 
Ail then is clear. My Subject duplicates in itself the isolated 
states nf the ganrflionie monads themselves. When I hear the 
harmony my Subject mirrors or reproduces for itself certain 
specially intense states of which these ganglia, metaphysically 
considered, now in part consist. Thus the Spencer- Romanes 
friction-view of consciousness receives here its complement. 
A curious corolhiry must be emphasized. Though my Subject 
})rojectH its states as a whole, and so does not have to " unify " 
them, it, nevrrthcless, undoubtedly effects a synthesis if we 
look at the affair from the standpoint of the discrete monads. 
A variety of states separately present in separate monads are 
mirrored as united in the glassy essence of my Subject-t 

Along, then, the whole chain from brain to iostrumente 
we have subjective states coming and going incessantly in 
ceaseless uurest. Critics may ask how it is that one monad 
can be thus affected by another. Shall we tiing them the 
liypothesis of Interpenetration as adduced by Herbart in ex- ] 
])lainitig tho self-conservations of his monads or " reals " ? As 
championed by hira, the theory was tacked on to an " in- 
telligible " space. This rider is unnecessary, since the monads 
as ffrottnds of manifestation stand, as we shall see, above the 
mere form (space) in which their manifestation takes shape. 
Interpenetration conceived in a spatial way could hold only 
of the manifested " spheres " of the monads, not of the 
" mathematical points " or centres of emanation which stand 
for the monads themselves. It will be clear, nevertheless, 
that an "intelligible" space is not necessarily a source of i 

• No one, I prranme, would credit ft manad of this ;^de with vi "ejecliye " 
fQferfii&' ui nih.f diouuIh. Ejoctive iorereuue imptius cluborau iileatloo, kud 
A ns\x ctablit ttnule of ooUHCiniiuiesa. 

t To prevent raiweonceptiuii, let me state that, Uioagb oar human Rnbject* 

ftiv ia«l (u> ompli EQ'aiadfl tu are tiy.iroj^eo utd oxynun ntima, I rctiiii the term 

"Hubjecls" pnivjnifiuilly fkfi markUig • dlHtlaotioa uaeral tor discUMiuD. TJio 

po/at will be dealt wiUi alod. 
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confusion. From our standpoint it would be no inexplicablo 
Democritan void witli specks uf seiitieDcy drifting in it, but 
the Bpiritual buck^^raund of a UiiiverHal gjnriinnl Subject. 
Suspension of shifting monads in tbi» Subject might be made 
comprehensible by reference to suspension of shifting irloas 
of objects in our imnginations — -in the one case a supremely 
full spontaneity of intuition being in question, in the other 
the poor human mind with its so very shadowy content. It 
is true that the mind does not suspeud iadividaals, but that 
is because it i» iUelf posuession of an Individual, of the Monad, 
or minor Subject, a fragment of which ia revealed as it. But 
in an Impersimal Prius, ground of all reality whatever, indi- 
viduals could hang side by side without mixing; the Prius 
as not itself individual, being at the same time in no sense 
eJcclutUd by them. 

" Interpenotration " may serve as a useful symbol whereby 
■wo may steer our course ; and later on, in treating of the sense- 
relations, I shall deal with the interactions it symbolizes at 
greater length. But whatever value may attach to modes of 
eiplaining the interactions, it is highly important to observe 
that the interactions themselves are beyond doubt. " AH 
magnets are sympathetically connected, so that if suitably 
suspended . . . one disturbs others, even though they bo 
distant 92,000,000 miles."* The whole of physical science 
rethought on the basU uf the monad* is one huge illustration 
of this truth ; and, confronted by this mass of aHCcrtain- 
able fact, we may urge that the special explanations of 
interaction adopted are of subordinate importance. The 
basic explanation, however, will be evident. It will be 
remembered that Schopenhauer ascribed the impinging and 
interplay of thiuRS to the unity of their ffround in bis One 
All-embracing Will. Similarly, if a Universal Subject clasps 
all monads, no great perplexity need oppress us, impossible 
as it must be to form aruf mi-ntal picture (which means images 
arbitrarily selected from some special sense or senses, them- 
selves empirical aspects only of the empirical) of the interplay. 
It is of interest to note tiiat physical science alone is not 
exhaustive of the evidences of interaction at our disposul. 
Such well-attested phenomena as those of Telepathy, so 

• Olivet LoAge. 
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admirably exploited by the Society for Ppychical ReBcarcb, 
render even psychology a tributary to our knowledge, and 
Rtiggosfc, indeed, that behind the threshold of consciousness an 
interplay of human Subjects surpassing all conception may 
obtain. Frederick Myers is justly of the view that Telepathy 
may be pregnant with the most vital consequences for modem 
thought. Should our viuw of the relations of monads and 
monads, munad-groupa and Subjects, Subjects and Subjects 
be correct, it must oome to be considered as a merely 
emergent aspect of a process continually operative. 

The monad, let me remark, is no more a sard for 
metaphysic than one human consciousness is for another. 
Just as the projected states of my Subject stand out against 
an iudelinitoly vast spiritual background, so the overt 
states of the monad must rise Aphrodite-Like out of an 
equally nnfathomahle ahyss. And every object and part of 
such object perceived having reference to monads, we discover 
that the system of activities beyond our consciousness is as 
spiritual as consciousness itself. Reality is but the One 
Metttconscious redected in myriads of ways in the minor centres 
into which it has sundered itself. No longer can we say with 
St. Augustine, " Materiam Spiritnmque cognoscendo ignorori 
et ignorando coguosci."* The world of space-hung, time- 
strung, appearances is my Subject. And in the process of 
thus revealing itself my Subject reveals aUo aspects of a 
system beyond itself, of that world which preceded its 
unfolding in time and subsists independently of it when 
unconscious. Of this system we cannot say with Lewes that 
" Nature in her insentient solitude is an eternal darkness — 
an eternal silence; "t on the contrary, we must regard it as 
pulsating throughout with life, as rioting joyfully in the 
cataract, the volcano, and the tempest, drowsing in the ice- 
block and the granito boulder, as thrilling with all manner of 
sound, ablaze with infinity of colour, and the seat of innumer- 
able petty wills, now clashing, now combining with each 
other, indifferent to aught save themselves, yet ever pushing 
on the triumphal car of the world-process. In this Absolute 
Idealism, that Ualso Msolute Healism, wo have lodged all that 
defenders of ''Reality*' clamour for, and a vast deal more 

• Ctm/etthM, lib. xil. e. 5. ^ HUl. o/ VKU«*»^ii,\.^\. 
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liesides. It ie not to be supposed tliat our Subjects exhatist 
even tho poor aspectH of tbo system they confront. Ttie 
mirroring here ia most shatiowy, and skims tbe very film on 
a Borface. And how inaccurate it often is may be inferred in 
two ways, from the varieties of content obtaining in the per- 
ceptions of different Subjects, and from the mode of perception 
itself — all extra-subjective objects or monad groups having 
normally to be mediated by sense-organs and a brain.* If 
tbe cerebral monads are our windows, how shall we trust what 
seems to be tbrovn in ? Must not these intemunciary monads 
mix their gossip witb their message'? Aesoredly there is 
scope for caution. At the same time we must remember that 
a constant attuninff is in progress, that tbe monads work upon 
each other as a strong-willed man works upon his fellows, and 
by persistence finally wins the day. Thus the intensity and 
rapidity of compressions of the auditory nerve accord exactly 
with those of the aerial sonnd-wavea. And, to cite his Grace 
of Argyll, "The facts as described to us in this language of 
sensation are tbe true equivalent of the facts as described in 
the very different language of intellectual analysis. The eye 
is now understood to be an apparatus for enabling tbe mind 
instantaneously to appreciate differences of motion which are 
of almost inconceivable minuteness. The pleasure we derive 
from the harmonies of colour and of sound, although mere 
Bensations, do correctly represent the movement of undulations 
in a definite order ; whilst those other sensations which we 
know as discords represent the actual clashing and disorder 
of interfering waves. In breathing tbe healthy air of physical 
discoveries such as these, although the limitations of our 
knowledge continually hauut us, we gain nevertheless a 
triumphant sense of its certainty and of its truth. Not only 
are the mental impressions, which our organs have been so 
conBtmcted as to convey, a tnie interpretation of external facts, 
bat the conclusions we draw as to their origin and their 
source, and as to the guarantee we have for the accuracy of 
our conceptions, are placed on the firmest of all foundations. 
The mirror into which we look it a true mirror." 

* Th* facte of cl»irvoyBnpe.«n(] iinproTiMtlonorBoniiR-»r*M in hyttent^e.g. in 
ihe aoUr plosiu, may. hnwi^vor, witb Tolepathv and kindruil pliennmciin, Itc tito- 
fuUy Bet off iic»in-t the nonniil prtx^'jurw. "tbey fall eaailjr iDloour docirlnoi, 
titongh thej" Uiwildiir a matcrinliflt Bciencv. 
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On the whole, on the whole. We mast not be too exi 
ing. So that the organism reBponda aright to changes in i: 
eDTJronment, it matters little if the mirroring is n' 
accurate to a detail. So that the gt■^^e^al relations of monads 
are scizahle, it matters little if we see here and there darkly^ 
through the glasn of our treacherous cerebral allies. Absen 
of sensory response to countless grades of light-waves and 
other stimuli fails seriously to affright us. It is only when 
the Platonic ideal of metaphysical truth for its own sake 
begins to haunt us that distrust of a possibly phantom world 
looms menacingly forth. For practical purposes the mirroring 
is approximately adequate : for a knowledge that aims at 
absolute certitude and thoroughness it is woefully defective. 
Itecognition of the dream we are now living, were it gem 
woald add numberless recruits to the mystics. 

Of a piece with this difficnUy is that relating to 
mediation of any extra-organic objects at all. Why are thei 
oerebrally mediated piotures what they appear? Why are 
not the cerebral meclmniRms themselves duplicated or 
adumbrated in our cotmciousnuss ? In answering this query 
two oonsiderations will prove valnable. In the first place^ 
the "cerebral mechanisms" of the physiologist are thftmrhe^ 
mediated pictures, and probably anything but faithful 
duplicates of the corresponding extra- subjective activities, 
Theory of Knowledge, therefore, has to deal not with ho 
theae processes mediate our pictures, but how tbe activiliei 
answerinif to them do. Secondly — and the consideration is of 
prime moment, — it is not even these latter that arc con^ 
aciously mirrored in our Subjects, but only their spcaaUi 
intense aspects. This contention (which reinterprets amon, 
other things the "ganglionic friction" tlieory of conscions- 
ness) is well borne out by survey of the defective condition 
termed darkness. Parkuess for us answers to darkness in 
the subjective life of nerve-monads. It cannot, however, bi 
averred that these monads are eclipsed merely because we di 
not happen to perceive light. Contrariwise, as physiolo; 
and chemistry (when re-read) inform us, their states mnst b 
most comiJex, though of a plucid equable type. Yet theso. 
complex states are not reflected into the mnscious side of m, 
Buhjeot; they are suhmetged among iVit aMioViwV^iea " \wUtai 
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perceptions " that fail to riso above the threBlioId of con- 
seionsness. Only that is consciouBly reflected wbieh from a 
physiological standpoint would be held to involve gan^'liouio 
friction — that is to say, inteuBe monadic activities determined 
by and in some measure attuned to vigorous atimuU from wittumt. 
Thus it comes about that an extra-organic oJiject or monad- 
group has its surroj^ate in my Snbject even though speaking 
through the telephone of the bodily monads. This con- 
ductivity of monads is of the highest significance for our 
practical needs, and, failing it, chaos would ensue. Monads 
once conceded. Idealism cannot dispense with this hypothesis. 
It enables us to surmount a diflaculty which every thorough- 
going student of the subject must have noted. 

Tlie huge sun Alpha Lyra appears to us as a point. The 
monad does not show even as that, for it is lost as an 
individual in the aggregate of massed states backing our 
confused and shadowy perceptions. For all that, however. 
it is an Alpha Lyne in itself, complex and wonderfnl beyond 
the wildest dreams of romance. And could I throw back the 
threshold of conKciousneHs far enough into the palace of my 
Subject, I might find behind a sensation of red or hardness 
an indescribably complex activity answering feature for 
feature to the play of the innumerable cerebral monads. 
Reality dips into the indefinitely vast in the direction of the 
great and the little alike. 

The atomic monads differ, of course, nuraericaUy ; in their 
space-order {»o far as they are in spdce) in the intuition of the 
Universal Subject, and in the time-content of knowing and 
feeling which they are so conditioned as to harbour. What 
is termed the dualism of matter and force answers to thi' 
abstractly viewed aspects of their aggregate knowings and 
willings ; " gravity," for instance, being rescued from the mire 
of an ** occult (quality," and regarded as a aiimmation of in- 
numerable individual willings of a special sort. Each monad 
is a limitless background or spontaneity in itjtelf,^ hut the 
overt states it is so conditioned as to be able to actualize may 

* A little rafleetloi) wUl show that the Mooadii aro u» indtpfndeitt lu they 
are int^miep^ndfat. Thtsy cmiQot ha uJitr/fjn <)n|ienileat on fauh nther (or tbeir 
oooluot, BB ttii* wnultl nienn k CPiif^ral )n>l>')<Tniiiiatitriejtii an^l cmptiricM. A 
•WDtnnL-ity, licr** fiirlhere'l, h'-ro clieokwl. — <* itrvgytf for vxislfHcie or m»riir«-al«. 
tioti perviuive of «aoh tud K\«tj group^uruuliea tud best workiiig by^otliiMu. 
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be very limited indeed. It has ita definite rhararter and it 
definite little fund of perceptions, and poBsibly of i-leas, as w« 
have — Caueality carryinR us back here to differences between 
monads jnst as it carried ufl originally to the monads them- 
8elves. But tlin character is a class-one ; the monads of any 
group are more like one another, it would appear, than are 
two peae. Tbe groups themselves are very curiously dif- 
ferenced. Just as a man differs slightly from A, but markedly 
from B, so these monad-kinds Rtand to one another in the 
most varying degrees of resemblance. It may be that the 
struffRle for existence — the ptress of avoiding pains and seek- 
ing pleasures in pursuit of full actuality or life — is slowly 
nffectiug these charactc-s, and that a metaphysic of chemistry 
will have one day to tftl;e account of this possibly most signifi- 
cant nisus. The Evolutionist chemistry of to-day may be 
cited in defence of this view. The theory of an original 
differentiation of atoms out of an undifferentiated matrix in 
part, no doubt, implies it. But there remain over two 
problems : (1) How far is the character or behaviour of th&j 
atom the work of a self-posited ppontaneous productivityj 
how far joint work of native spontaneity and adjustments to 
surroundings (to other monads) in the later struggle for exists 
ence? (2) If the second cause largely helped to determine it, 
how far is a like process of modification still operative ? 

Feeling without knowing is blind, knowing without feeling* 
is inert. Monads that merely felt pain and pleasure would be 
blind, and if thoy merely " knew," inert. This has a manifest 
bearing on the problem of a primaBval cftaos. The chemist in- 
clines now to hold that the elements were evolved from Protyle, 
or a primary undiffercnced matter. Metaphysically re-read, 
his arguments go to show that the monads emerged out of the 
nnindividuatod essence of the Universal Subject, or possibly 
somo subordinate potcncc. Let us suppose these monads 
just emergent — certain of their relations will involve pain, 
these they seek to negate ; certain others will involve pleasure,] 
these tbey seek to maintain. Determinism in nature rests 
on this footing — a voracious egoism rules all, and is sole, 
guarantee for the chaDgeleasness of wlmt we call the laws 
nature. If, then, at the outset monads felt pain, but knew' 
not how to avoid it ; felt pleasure, bat knew not how to. 
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prolong it. there was once an era of indotcmiinism and chaoft. 
With Blow edufMtum of the monads — evolution of befitting 
adjustment* to others, adjustments which would involve no 
"ejective" reference, no felt transcending of their eelf-con- 
tained Bubjectivities — there would dawn the reign of Law. 

Cheuiists assure us that the properlieB of H3O are not the 
sum of the properties of II and viewed separately. But for 
the fact, observes Mill, that the weight of the elements as 
combined is equal to the sum of their weights aa separate^ we 
should probably have adopted a theory of trantformation in- 
stead of one of conifiination. Wo must hold here that the 
" elements '* are transformed, for the permanenec of tlie 
weight merely proves that this one attribute is fixed and no 
more. Retention of changeless simples, whether as mechanical 
atoms or as Horbartian "reals," is unnecessary. A monad 
changf.ietta and stahltt umUr differing relations ia a myth. Differ- 
ing relatiotis imply diffe.nnfi educed states. As with our own 
Subjects, so with the atomic monad. What we term the 
nature of the monad is as fluid as is onr own consciousDess, 
and must not be decided by arbitrary seUction of aspects. 
Cherishing this view, wo need no longer wall off the in- 
organic from the organic^ uor stare stupidly at the facts of 
crystal growth and lejuveuescenoe, of protoplasm and the vital 
cell, protozoic selection of material for '* tests," and so on. 
The a<^ivrtnc6 is not by way of recombination of old qualities, 
bat by that of progressive elicitation of new. Nature, the 
archetypal, is a continuous creation .- the march from firemist 
to organisms a revelation with something wholly new at every 
stage of the journey. 



Monadology has a notable pedigree. Empedocles of old 
saw in love and hate the springs of natural causation. Euler 
read " inclination and desire " into gravitation. Kant reduces 
matter in one aspect to a unity of attractive and repulsi%'e 
forces, and Schelling, expanding the hint, bases his objective 
idealism on a Dynamic AtL>misra, i.e. on a plurality of 
antagonizing individuated actions^ all of an unconscions 
subjective order. Schopenhauer regards Nature as objectiva- 
tion of Will, but his view of the impermanence of individuals 
prevents him from constructing a monadology. Von Uartmaim. 
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in for force-centres, resolvable into will-idea tintts, whose 
representations, tiowever, are limited *' to spatial attraction 
and repulsion of nniformly varying intensity, and whose 
volitional raanifoRtations consist in the realizing of this 
limited ideational pro\'ince " — a barren monadology, indeed. 
ZoUnor holds that " all the activities of natural existences are 
determined by sensations of pleasure and pain, and are 
indeed such that the movements within a confined sphere 
of phenomena look as if they followed the unconsciotui purpose 
of reducinjT the total of painful sensation to a minimum." 
Among practical men of science, Edison is here to the fore, 
regarding the human body as ** maintained in its integrity] 
by the intelligent persistence of its atoms, or rather by aal 
agreement of its atoms so to persist." Kan's intelligence is 
the '*Bum of the intelligoncos of which be is composed.** \Vi| 
may remark, however, that no " intelligent " persistence is" 
needed, merely a situation whore the monadic pleasnres and 
pains are most stably catered for. That real pleasures and 
pains obtain in monads we have good reason to know ; in the 
agony of toothache, the bliss of healthy muscular action, we 
have positive insuikts into th« weal and woe of our ou^h cervfoviZ I 
itwnads ikeimdves. The pleasures and pains which subsist 
simply and rudimentarily in each monad considered sepa- 
rately, are in my Subject lumped into a massive or acute 
whole. We must, of course, traverse the view that man's 
intelligence (which, by the way, is only a jvirt of his con- 
sciousness) is the sum of monadic intelligences. The monads, 
if their rudimentary states can be termed " intelligent " at 
all, are individuals, not an individual. The dependence o f , 
man's intelligence on brain-function, i.e. on related mino^H 
monads, is, up to a certain point at any rate, obvious. Bufc^^ 
metaphysically interpreted, this dependence merely means 
that a complex of cerebral activities is continually being 
duplicated in a central monad which may, of course, very 
well react on these activities in its turn. Man. in fine, stands 
in his own monad, the momid which I have termed the Sub> 
ject, though the mode of unfolding of this Subject is largely 
guided by the wurkings of minor monads. Idealism may 
meet physiological psychology on this platform, and greet her 
xrith a warm caress. 



EXTERNAL 



The two great monftdologists of history are, indubitably, 
Leibnitz and Herbart. Leibnitz is the foander of Monadology 
as a science, but, nobly as he spoke, it was fitill with the voice 
only of a pioneer. The subordinate monads are paid to have 
no "windows," are beyond stimulation by their fellows. 
They have, however, a front door throufib which they welcome 
a personal Supreme Monad, a being who should really have 
been barred ont in favour of a Universal Metaconscious 
Subject revealed in and as themselves. Space is made pure 
subjective illusion, pre-established harmonies dismay us, while 
the subjective moment of idealism has altogether too free a 
swing. Having already noticed Leibnitz, I need not repeat 
my words. Let us pass to Herbart. Here the monads 
reappear under the name of " reals." But a big reform has 
been mooted. The Lcibnitzian monad contains potentially 
or tirtiuiUt/ all that it actualUj becomes ; it is a self-active 
ideating centre embracing a veritable universe in itself. 
Herbart's monad, on the other hand, derives all it knows from 
relations — with other monads. Thus in the ease of the 
human monad, consciousness is only the sum of these 
relations with neighbours. The monad is a purely positive, 
absohitehj gimple, clianffcless real, devoid of all particularity in 
space or time, the very antithesis of that dialectical "thing'* 
discussed by Hegel. Whence, then, the changes which the 
known world exhibits, and which, for Herbart, all point to 
corresponding noumenal facts. Here supervenes the theory 
of disturbances, and self-preservations on the part of the 
monads — that of their varied '* contingent aspects '* in varied 
relations wliilc they rest themselves qualitatively the same — 
and that of attraction, repulsion, and interpenetration in a 
noumenal or intelligible space. The doctrine of perception 
thus advanced strips the individual monad of all spiritual 
spontaneity, and renders, therefore, retention of Theism, for 
which Herbart is anxions, a hopeless enigma of the system. 
The " purely positive '* and " simple " " changeless " character 
of the monad is whittled away as the exposition proceeds, 
and in the case more especially of man is seen to be 
wholly verbal. Herbart, no lover of Hegel, sought to destroy 
the view of reality as dialectical process, and the attempt 
proved disastrous. The Ufa oj a monad u iUt-if a -muuiyc 
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dialectic within that aU'Cmbracing dialectic conalitutituf the 
unictrse. Herbart'a discoonected " reals " deprive his system 
of atl objective unity, and the altogether mechanical war in 
which the operations of these " reals " are conceived, furnishes 
an uu&atisfactory contrast with the idealisms of Hegel and 
Schopenhauer aUke. Had Herhart suppressed his mechiuiical 
bias* endowed his *' reals" with some immHueni life, and 
unified them on the background of a Universal Subject 
(whose way of intuiting them as attractive, repulsive, and 
interpenetrative = an " intelligible " space), his Theism might 
have suffered, but his philosophy would have, perhaps, gained 
a compensatory stability. 

It will now be advisable to look more closely into the 
question of Sensations and the Relations that enwrap them. 
Already, however, we have reached a signi&cant result, an 
Idealism that is equally Realism, that assigns adequate 
import both to the ortin ad individmtm and the onUi ad 
univeraum. The ground for the old spiritualist sneers at 
sensfttionR has, also, been entirely removed. These bugbears 
of the intuitionistfl are no other than spiritual aspects of a 
slowly unfolding spiritual whole. Said Descartes in his 
Dioptrics, even the simplest sensations as soul-reactions are 
innate. Said Hume very justly, "in order to prove the 
ideas of extension and colour not to be innate, philosophers 
do nothing but show that they are convoyed by the senses.** 
From our standpoint it will be clear that empirical sensation 
is of necessity equally a priori. It is as the empirical that 
my subject reveals itself to itself. Whether, therefore, any 
particular " form *' of relation or idea is pre-empiricaUy 
generated and thrust upon us or shaped within the already 
generated empirical is a matter of quite subordinate moment. 
The empirical content of the Subject may, on the lines of 
Kant, be classed as Knowing, Feeling, and Willing. But of 
theae. Knowing clearly overlaps and subordinates the others. 
Some, indoed, have sought to reduce all experiences to it and 
it alone. " Les volout«s sont des pensees," observes Descartes, 
and Spinoza follows suit. Leibnitz' monad is a purely 
iutellitientittl unit. Herhart also resolves willing into know- 
iu^. Fueling for him = obstructed representations working 
for emergeacB behind the tUrea\xo\A '\aw«aftft&-, dosire 



being imperfect, while satisfaction of the will is perfeobi 
emergence or realization of these. Hegel, of course, reduces 
everything to the Logical (really only an aspect of empirical 
knowing), in which all feelings are ahHOrbed as moments. 
From the standpoint adopted here we may state the matter 
thus. ConeciouBness is a dialectical whole made up of 
related soneations, ideas, and feelings. Feelings pleasurable, 
painful, and neutral, so far as they enter consciousness, are 
clearly known, but this fact by no means permits ns to 
whittle their speciality away. In themselves such feelings 
are irreducible. A toothache, though a feeling, is known, 
but the element so treated is radically unlike the whiteness 
or hardness of the tooth. Feelings play a unique part, con- 
stituting the spur of our voluntary actions and ethical 
judgments ; knowing emptied of them would, lazy associa- 
tions apart, be wholly inert and indiflferent. IViUintj is 
Feeling and Knowing conjoined, with, I believe, not infre- 
quently, freedom or spontaneity thrown in. Feeling by itself 
is not desire, itjnoti mdla cupido, but bare iramediateness ; 
feeling '* informed " by knowing, but baulked, is desire ; know- 
ing-feeling, moving consciously to fuller realiziition, arrest, 
etc., of itself, is will. Behind and in the three, however, 
stands the individual Metiiconscious Subject bej'ond all 
knowing, feeling, and willing, &h the spontaneity from which 
as contrasted aspects tht*y spring. 

Condihac was right in exacting profound respect for 
the problem of the origin of sensations. Iconoclast 
though he is termed, he appeals himself to an activity of 
the smU for which cerebral jiroceases give the occasion.* 
The problem is, indeed, a pressing one, but what an arrAy 
of solutions confronts us ! What a dance of conflicting 
theories have we here — a veritable dance of death for the 
student. From Democritan avojjpotat, and Lueretian 
"simulacra," the Aristotelian soul and the Hyle,t we pass to 

• Traii^dtt SeiunHont, 

t ArUtoLlu, liko IMuLd, never wholly Bnrtnnimled <lita1i^m. His floitl fof 
which life nml iniud am rt\aa.\\y l'iincli<>tiM) in W\n cnru{)lelu ruilixiilion or 
Mttiklity nf the bwly, thy /ormalitt iKeucj- wiiloU edtictB it» Hylo or un- 
ilettrmiuttl iiiatt«r inlu k fully dedKol pliyBico-flpiritiuit detenu itiiiteticaii. 8UJ1, 
hiBUitivipfttioiiB of luodeni idtaU^ui iiiUioi^« ./tnirn4f(«iuc'tuphyBlcH] p^yc)l(■lDgy) 
•ru moat iutere»liiig. Kiupirical Mind lia ruKnrdH u» itlentiinl with ilie cuiitvot 
It thiiilcB, atid an such {tcri*ijublc, nnd, indeed, ever pcriihiug. Tliu uljwt 
kaowD = itDOwicdgo th..t hfli prt^xi^rd rirtuaU^ \m \,\i« «ou,\inad«acl'«aL\ Wx« 
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sensations forced upon us by a deity, sensations force^on 
U8 by nerve-procesaea, sensatioua forced on us by " noamena." 
sensations which are Categories made concrete, sensations I 
wbicli are apparitional and inexplicable, sensations which are 1 
educed from an iiKliviJual or a Universal Subject, and so on, 'I 
to a tangle of conflicting standpoints. In connection with 
the present standpoint, the doctrine of Lotze may delay ns. 
Lotze is an ocraaionnlist, holding that the soul responds to 
certain physical signs. He does not posit one point in a 
pineal gland or mystic sensorium for rmction of the soal on 
the nervous " signs'" it responds to. He holds that the nenre- 
fibrils run "into one nervous parenchyme which opposes no 
resistiince to expansion on all sides, and therefore allows of 
at leaat a part of their activity certainly a^ecting the sub- 
stance of tbe BOuL*' This nneriendtd soul is not enthroned | 
in tbe grey matter of tbe hemispheres, but in the }>on» 
Varolii, and hurries here and there to meet the impressions^i 
innishing tbi-ough the fibres. Bnt having to hasten thus to ^H 
givc'n fljKjt, the soul must have a knowledge of the stimulation^^ 
itself before it reaches tlie terminus ; hence " some kind oi^\ 
dynamic connection by reciprocity of action " with the nerT«|^| 
ends has to be further assumed. Such laboured explanatioi^^ 
— a non-spatial yet somehow moving and localized soul 
worked with this strange physiological machinery — is surely | 
uncalled for.* So, too, is tbe kindretl view of Herbart, whose 
non-Kjtatial monad moves to and fro in the organism vary- 
ing its relations as the needs of siif-prcsereatio7t dictate. If tbe 
monad is non-spatial, how about the states which Ell it ? 
cannot be alleged that I have not tlie states called perceptio 
of books or chairs. But each of these perceptions u extended, 
though not so for an alien consciousness. They fill space just 
as they fill time — nay, taken together, such aggregates of 
coexisting points are my space, viewed as form of external 
intuition. Not merely percepts, bowever, but ideas and 
emotions are extended. My idea of a house is a faint 
duplicate of what was given as extended, and as such is it 

is the idmliit offset to hla sturdy pajohological empiricism. Tliu henl 
Loihnits. Tins (tctirfl antil, too, of wliicli we have no nwwory, donhilc 
■n^jCMtttd toScbcIiing hu(d»ctrinKor tht/fwauiBoriii/ Bting. It ii impehsbkble, 
ei«rn»l. 

• Hitw on this tJifory are the fwli of telep»thj,ol«tToy«ioe, im^roTi 
of now aaaae-anma, etc., to be etwn ooienA'i 
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extended. An emotion of Burprise fillR lees of the inntr 
space than dotis one of anger or of tho beautiful. Botl» 
External and laternai experience presuppose space ; hence 
my monad, so far as revealed in them, is spatial. But here 
again the co n trad ic tori ne as of reality supervenes. As revealed 
or maiiifested the inunad is spatial — space is simply the 
incarnation of its spiritual activity, — but as background of 
manifestation it is not. As background it is not in space, but 
Bpace, on the contrary, is for it, a form, manner, embodiment 
of its energy. StiU, from the atandpoint of the Unirersal 
Metaconscions, it micht seem at firat sight necessary to 
ascribe a thoroughgoing space-setting to the manifold sub- 
ordinate monads. And undoubtedly, in so far as they are 
externalized, the monads are upheld in a certain order, and 
this order is assuredly space. The monads that rage in a 
sun-spot are stmdered spatially from those in my inkpot. 
And as upheld in the Universal Metaconscious, they may be 
in themselves of most varying space-attributes. So far, bo 
good. When, however, ice discover that thise monads are thr 
Univtrsal Subject, that their sjiaee-projectirnj background must 
in last remrt he the Universal SvJ)ject itgelf we are compeUed 
to conclude that (he monads transcend tiic very sjiace-ortler in 
which they arc intuited. The branches, twigs, and leaves of 
the tree quiver apart in space, the roots ore unified in that 
all-spontaneity whence space itself springs. The Universal 
Subject is the monads, and stands above its own self-posited 
form of action. 

Our sensations, as I said, are most blurred and shadowy. 
But what of their derivation out of one another, the higher 
out of the lower, a theory recently revived by some thinkers. 
"Every sensation," observes Lewes, '*i8 a group of sensible 
components." * Ay, and generated out of simpler elements 
is the cry. Old Democritus really led the way by suggesting 
touch as the mother sense. With our modern writers tlie 
analogy of chemical combination, and survey of the probable 
historic order of development of the kinds of sensation 
have undoubtedly counted for much. Among prominent 
thinkers Taine f and Spencer ;^ derive the entire qualitative 

• ProNemt, p. 260. f On InttUigcnrv, pt i. ItV. UL, eh. xi, § j. 
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differences of Bensfttions from simpleB, constituting Ibe 
Bubjective "faces" of nervous shocks; such fiiinples being 
di£Fereatly combined, and so yielding difff-rent results. In 
traversing this view, we note, firstly, that the chemical 
analogy breaks down— transformation, not composition, hold 
ing liere. Secondly, we must urge that " following after 
and "generated by " are not convertible idean; thirdly, 
that Sensations, in so far as tliey are probed at all, stand 
revealed each and all as uuiqae aspects of oonscioasness. 
Combinations of currents are most instructive in a physio- 
logical regard, e.^. the modern theories of musical tones am 
colour, but these combinations themselves require explam 
tion. Each different combination of nerve-currents points' 
to different states of monads, and these states each and all 
unique, are only io be dealt with as integers elicited from 
latency. The higher sensations are not the lower resbuftied 
in some fearful and wonderful manner, but are wholly new 
phases of reality. Hence theories such as Preyer's derivation 
of the colour-sense from that of temperature are, at best, only 
valid with this important metaphysical reservation : the 
lower stages here do not produce, but heraUl the higher in 
time. And that the cerebral monadic activities have to 
be "integrated" in a Subject has already been made 
plain. 

Pleasures and pains differ frum most other sensations i 
having a reference to states not of extra-organic, but organi 
monads, the blurred feelings of which they stand for. Plcasur 
and pains are essentially different, and attempts to view them 
with Von Hartmann, as grades of the same feelings are verbal. 
Squeezed out of knowing they certainly cannot be, eg, out of 
Herbartian hindrances and furtherances of presentations and 
ideas, for, as observed, though overlapped by knowing the; 
present unique features — the x and y which we seek or shun.' 
In probing their metaphysic a clue may be got from psychology , 
Says Grant Allen there is to be observed *' a general quantita^H 
tive relation between the amount of pain and tlie degree o^^ 
hurtfidfusSt as well as the amount of pleasure and the degree 
of wholosomoness, while the most pleasurable experiences are 
found to attend functions which in their normal exercise are 
most important for the welfare of the individual and the 
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Species." • We may add that the physiologicftl conditions 
of the feelings mif^ht well be subpttnaed for Pefisimism. 
** MuuBive pleasure can Heldora attain or never attain the 
intensity of Massive Pain, because the organism can be 
hroufibt down to almost any point of inanition or exhaustion, 
but in efficient working cannot be raised very high above the 
average. Similarly, any special organ or plexus of nerves 
can undergo any amount of violent disruption or wasting 
away, giving rise to extremely acute pains : but organs are 
very seldom so highly nurtured and so long deprived of their 
appropriate stimulation as to give rise to very Acute Pleasure." 
Observes 13aiu, pleasures go along with "an tHtrcrtSt; and 
Btates of pain with an ahaUmtnt of some or all of the vital 
functions." Thus far the empiricists. What now of the 
Metaphysicians ? According to Aristotle (whose handling 
of the whole problem of the feelings is masterly), Pleasure is 
an accompaniment of the free realization or unimpeded energy 
of a powor, natural or acquired, sensory or inteUectual. " Ac- 
companiment " — note it well: he does not squeeze the feeling 
out of the mere realization or energizing itself. Leibnitz, who 
views pleasure as feeling of a perfection, and pain as feeling 
of a defect, does; his endeavour is to educe these out of tl»e 
workings of a merely ideating (/r kmm-iny monad, on the lines 
of his theory of sense as confused conception, and of the 
doctrine of unconscious ideas. Herbart, with his wonderfully 
"dynamic" presentations and ideas, arrives at a somewhat 
similar result. Hamilton, who discusses the matter most 
interestiugiy, practically follows the Sta^irito *' Pleasure is 
the reflex of the spontaneous and unimpeded action of a 
power of whose energy we are conscious ; pain, a retlex of the 
overstrained or repressed exertion of such a power." t Intro- 
spection fully bears out this view, and in iutrosijection, be it 
noted, we are observing the 8i)rings of mental lleolity where 
they gush out. Guided, then, by previous hints, by intro- 
spective searching of our own monads, and by the revelatory 
olQcs us to the alliance of pleasures and pains with inoreast) 
and abatement of function yielded by physiology, we arrive 



* I'hiftioiogicai J^aJietict. p. 14)7. 

t For bii eiudit« )turT(?y uf Ibe Jisouation, at his Lecture* on Metophuna, ii. 
481-430. 
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at a result fitting neatly into the Monadology — a resoll whidi 
Kaut'a ilefinitiou o/ pleasure as the feeling of the further- 
ance of life has very interestingly foreshadowed. It is this 
Pleasureg go ahmii with free or Jurthored artirities of monatix, 
arUtalized, urtfoldcd, realized ; ptiing with activities that i 
hindered or repressed. More briefly, pleasores are feelings of 
furthered life, pains of menaced death, both being backed bv 
tlje primitive restless spontaneity of the monads. The over- 
straining referred to by Hamilton requires no special uoti 
as met with in the case of Man it, is a composite effect result- 
ing from the relation of our Subjects to the complexly related 
bodily monads. When a faculty is "strained/* the pain 
connected with the event is a reflex in ns of disturbed organic 
relations, of an abatement of vital function implying mutual 
hindering on the part of monads. It is most important, of 
course, to observe that our human pleasures and pains 
embrace not only those proper to our Subjects {e.p. those 
arising from their pure energy, and the mutual furthering and 
hindering of their aspects, e.g. a coufiict of passions), but those 
of our Subjects as related to the bodily monads. Harmonious 
relations between Subject and monads, or monads and 
monads as reflected, mean u^re^able feelings, iliscordant ones 
diiiafjreeahle feelings. These results possess a high value in 
respect of Ethics and Pessimism. And they seem to embody 
at any rate a portion of the solution round which the various 
metaphysical and empirical theories hare for long revolved 
at greater or less distances. 

Having dealt with sensations, it remains for us to ad 
something touching their relations. The problem of Relations 
carries us once more to Time and Space. It revives also all 
the controversies about Categories which we have noticed in 
Part I. First, however, of Time. Time, for my Individual 
Subject, is the order of its states of consciousness as 
"together" "before," and "after." It is, however, suc- 
cession that catcbcs the eye, and is usually identifier! with 
Time by the ordinary man. 1 fully agree with Hume thnt 
Time "arises from the manner" in which the preseutationa 
and ideas appear; it is, indeed, the manner itself, n 
"form" or frame in which the presentations and ideas 
somehow ran or float. A. Uvne-fovm. other than the pre-^ 
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Bentatious is nouBenae, the purely verhal isolation of relations 
of Bimaltaueity and Bcquent^e without the terms related. 
In time the contradictoriness of reality is most promiuent, 
for here different determinations constitute the life of the 
9*imr object, while the Subject itself is realized by way of 
continual tranxi-vnding of thu contradictory momenta of its 
time-contont. Plato's words, '* Time is the moving picture 
of eternity," are very fine; Time is the way in which the 
timeless Subject reveals itself to itself piecemeal in a 
panoramic Hux of pictures. 

The time-order of my perceptions has, however, an extra- 
experiential reference to otlier time-orders in monails beyond 
my Subject. An " infinite glance " would reveal the fact 
that other monads were spinniug their content long ere this 
present consciousness of mine had arisen. And it would 
further show that those innumerable monadic time-orders 
viewed collectively, that is to say. as upbeld as in the 
Universal Subject, constitute an objectively real flux. Only 
from this standpoint can we speak of a world prior in time 
to conscious individuals, only in this way is it recjuisite that 
the subjective idealist view of Time should receive a 
supplement. The flux in question bears out the saying of 
Augustine, Non est /actus mundus in tempore seti ctwi tempore 
And its recognition renders idealism stable, and fully com- 
petent to rethink Science. 

Space has been defined as the abstraction of self-externality, 
or the " along-sidedness '* of indifferent things. Schelling 
regards its production as *' nothing more than the activity of 
contemplation objectively' ^'^^ited " (with Time as its circum- 
scribing determinative negation). From the standpoint here 
adopted space has two aspects, that of a form of relation for 
the aspects of our indtviiitial Subjects, as perceiving, feeling, 
thinking, and willing, and that of a form of activity or self- 
manifestation of the Universal Subject in which these 
Individual Subjects and all other monads hang. For our 
experience space is a continuum, the order of our states as 
alongnide of one another, as so placed, so distant, so big, so 
hluiped, etc. ; it in the abstraction of their manner of appear- 
ance as coexisting. So far it is plain sailing. But when 
we come to consider Space as form of manifestation of the 
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Universal Subject, we have to consider not merely the ord 
of Btutcs 01* aspects ol a discrete individual bnt a space 
which multiple intiividuaU in some probleraatical manner 
set. Space in thiH regard in the way of affirmation of the 
subordinate monads, the snmhring of the Universal Subje^i 
into gelf-extemnlittf, into discrete centres, a discreteneai 
however, never wholly complete, owing to tlie nltimate unity 
of their ground. We have seen, however, that it is only in 
so far (M thfy arf manifcated that these monads are intuited 
in space. Not only is this space wholly subjective or Fpiritual. 
but its positing concerns only the two munifested sections of 
the monads — that of the '* spheres " of potencies or realizable 
energies which they are so conditioned as to project, and that 
of their yet more overt manifestations us sensation, peret'ption, 
and thought. As already noted, '* The branches, twigs, and 
leaves of the tree quiver apart in space, the roots are unified 
in that all-spontaneity whence space itself springs." 

The relations of the monads as discrete or out-of-each-oth 
back this archetypal space, the vastness of which is th 
exproHsion of their indeliuitely vast multiplicity. But no 
comes the question, How do they interact? Well, the groun 
for interaction shonld be patent ; the monads are all of one 
mother-stuff, and all, even us discrete, have a common 
ground. On the whole, interpcnetration aeema the best 
working hypothesis, monads the actualizing of which takei 
place in definite ways now furthering, now hindering th 
other monads in the subjectivities of which their states gi 
reflected. But does this interpenetration obtain between th 
monads as projected, or the monads as background of the pro-! 
jection 9 Between the monads as projected, between th 
furthering and hindering activities which stand between 
their more overt forms, sensation, etc., and tbe nnmanifest 
background of the metaconscious, — otherwise we cannot 
aceount for tbe observed relations of the contiguous and 
distant things we know; our staunch ally Causality claiming 
here a further tribute. Actio ijt distans, e.g. gravity, would 

• "Intuited." beraiisi? I wish to avoiil the uecCTBity of relerrioK to the] 
iponlaTiiiity vt the Ihiiventnl Sutiject u if tt were ratiomil. n BttUAtimi ibe term | 
*'llKai;;hl " nti^lit Mvotn to imply. "Ttiou};ht-i>ituitl>ju" might, perhopH, tvrvo 
vuT ptir|>ose, no it woulil luiliv-ite tlial cou^-rotc clairvoyaut fuliteM ooiupikri-d 
wJtb trbich **ito(uon " is a mere bloodVcw gUoftV. 
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constitute a rid(ile, but we have yet to ascertain empirically 
whether intermediate or internunoiary monadic action is not 
present in the various alleged examples of it cited. Sup- 
posing, however, that it was estahlished, there would remain 
open the hypothesis of monadic clairvoyance independent of 
interpenetration, that of pre-established harmony, and that 
of the Universal Subject as HUpplcmeutiug the normal activi- 
ties of the monads by a direct supervisory guidance. But 
whatever the solution may be, we must bear in mind that at 
any rate the vast majority of phenomena are easily emmgh 
re-readable on the hypothesis of interpenetrations. The 
question that remains over is that touching the manner in 
which this interpenetration is to be conceived. 

Formation of an adequate mental picture of the process 
is, of course, out of the question. A '* picture" means here 
an image of the visual imagination, and not merely empiri- 
cally known visual pictures, but every mode of our waking 
subjective life has to be explained. Take, however, the case 
of atomic repulsions. Matter is not compressible, as we 
know, to such a degree as to ostracize it completely from 
space. This incomprcssibllity means that the atomic inter- 
penetrative monads will not permit invasions which tlireaten 
their lives {i.e. their more o%*ert self-realization or manifesta- 
tion), beyond a certain limit. Penetration by hostile monads 
(or by monads whose partial penetration may be beneficent, 
but whose full presence is burdensome) carries with it repressed 
activities, repressed activities involve pain, and the repnlsion 
of the invader is the diverftion of the. rcpre.&stt'd nwrffies to gclf- 
defence^ these being dammed up to such a degree as finally to 
menace the invader itself with obscuration and its heralding 
pains. Now, to think this situation we must employ » 
geometrical device. Represent the monads as so many 
circles or potency -spheres now attracting one another and 
becoming interlaced, now repelling one another and seeking 
novel relations. The attraction would answer to the further- 
ing, the repulsion to the hindering with its natural curative 
process. It does not, of course, follow thai all attractions 
necessarily imply furthering, for the frying-pan may often be 
sought only because it is more pleasant than the fire. But 
the illustration may serve to suffice, and at the worst must 
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be held the only one available. A very little reflection wtlt 
show that no mental picture of a pre-empirical activity such 
as indicated ought even to be asked for. 

Keverting now once more to the indiridnal Subject, we 
have to ask whether its Bpace-intuition is primary, or deriva- 
tive, as ^lill and Bain urge, from simultaneous sensations in 
time interpreted by successions of other sensations and ideas. 
The subject is one of chief interest to psychology, but it has 
also important hearings on metaphysic. A very brief glance 
at the cntx may therefore be of interest. ^H 

Is there a primitive undeveloped space-form, boweve^^^ 
crude ? — that is the point Uy emphasize. The space of our 
matured consciousness (an aspect only of which Jierkeley dealt 
with) is obviously an elaborate construction. Can we, never- 
theless, posit a raw space as among the factors that go to 
construct it? Take the case of Colour. We shall remember 
that Berkeley recognized a sort of native visual extension, 
which his active touch transformed into the real visual space 
we know, ^fill, however, was for getting rid even of this 
resei-ved tract, and for spinning visual space out of colours 
originally given only as simultaneous. His exposition (drawn 
by Hamilton's attack on Brown) is well to the fore in the 
ExapiinfitifWf and that of Bain in the Sctui'9 and the Inttl- 
Uct. Great ingenuity has been exhibited by both, and 
many factors previously overlooked or underrated received 
through their initiative the necessary emphasis. But the 
attempt, in its comprehensiveness, has failed. D'Alembert'a 
contention, that the mere having of difftent colours (which, as 
different, must bound one another) presupposes extension, 
has never been satisfactorily met; and it is not imaginable, 
to my thinking, that it could be. Impressed, no doubt, by 
this difficulty, some psychologists have urged that, in addition 
io simultaneity, there obtains an *' unknown orighuil differ- 
ence" between two simultaneous colours, termed a ** local 
sign," a dillcrcnce as little unveiled to conscious experi- 
ence (save as to result) as an atom.* Thus, sensations of 
a like degree and quality are conceived as, nevertheless, 
Fomehow unlike. Besides th(i»e ditTerences of disrrfie sensa- 
tions, diftorences in the volnminousness or " massiveuess '* of 
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ftensations, such aa those answering to continuotis areas of a 
book laid more and more fulij' against tlie cheek, are reRarded 
as involving these local Rigns. Following out this clue, certain 
psychologists have derived colour- space from a synthesis of 
muscular sensations and ideas, etc., with visual simultunoous 
sensations dilTerenced by sucli local signs. Commenting 
on this kind of procedure, Seth throws up a last but effective 
barricade. "What is this,*' he asks, "but to give up the 
problem, and to end by explaining space by itself? . . . The 
reAearchee of physiological psychologists have been useful in 
pointing out the several elements by the help of which, or on 
occasion of which, the mind [Subject?] comes to perceive 
Space. But the Histinctive element in the synthesis — or, in 
other words, space, the Rynthesis itself — remains after the 
analysis just where it was. It cannot be explained into any- 
thing else ; it can only be named." * The indictment is a 
severe one, but, perhaps, a platform of reconciliation is 
possible even here. We might ascribe the construction of 
coexistences to a synthesis of muscular sensations and ideas, 
" sensations of motion," etci., with retinal and other sensa- 
tions, and, nevertheless, uphold what I will call a space-form 
in potency, i.e. in an undeveloped condition, void of all clear 
import and determinateness. 80 long, for instance, as colours 
'and their parts are not perceived as dejhtiteli/ outside one 
another, as separated by local intervals appreciable by 
muRCular sensations and ideas, etc., coexistences in any 
intelligible sense of the term as now employed cannot be 
said to obtain. Still, the space-potency is there. At this 
juncture the acute critic will ask, " And to what, pray, do the 
colours in this space-potency answer ? " I reply. To the way 
in tchich the monadic ttaten mirrored are upheld in the Uni- 
versal Suhjfct httre vianifesttui tut brain. In the mirroring of 
these states my Subject obtains a clue to a true space-order 
beyond it. The interpretation of this clue, the adjustment of 
the mediatinff brain-picture to the requirenumts of the eni-iron- 
ment medmtfd, is the work of the empirical synthesis. The 
space I now perceive is a brain-space bo treated as to square 
with an archetypal space bt-yond. 

An original space-clothing aud setting must be aasigned 
* On the Soottith PkUotophif, VV<^^>^^ 
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not only, as is castomary, to sonsations of sight aad toacb, 
bat, albeit iu varying; promiDeiice, to all sensations alike. 
This is the old view wbich James re-adoptB aud polisheB ia 
a recent moet interesting work.* For him. the '* volumuioux- 
neftB*' common to sensations u the interpretable primitive 
" extensity," an extensity, however, by no means equally 
emergent in all kinds of sensation. This attitude practically 
enrols Bain and Mill among defenders of a primitive fipac«. 
Thus Bain has spoken of the " voluminousness " of colours 
previous to their being perceived as extended. On the above 
lines he has really admitted an u7tdcvelop€d space-form, and 
merely shown how it may have been devehped by way of 
association, etc. The volaminousnesa in question, .so (icr- 
vasive of experience, ia unquestionably "spatial," and no 
ingenuities of controversy can exorcise it. 

\\T3at now of some other alleged Forms of Kelation, of our 
old friends the Categories ? Do they, as alleged, render 
possible the object, or can the manufacture of the latter be 
otherwise and more simply accounted for'? Some confusion 
prevails here. " All [objective] reality contains a ThouRht- 
element." urge the formalists, as if the fact was disputed! 
What must be disputed is not thought as inread by association 
(backed by inheritance), but thought in the garb of abstract 
Unitary Categories somehow *' realizing themselves in multi- 
plicity." It lias become the fashion of British Idealism to 
coquet with these scholastic phantoms, hut it has scarcely 
bettered its position by doing so. Categories of this verbal 
sort might have satisfied a demand at the opening of the 
century, but we may now dismiss them as being simply 
superjtitouJi assumptions. 

A rude objectivity is native to sensation itself — -full objec- 
tivity is spun by association along with the rise of those 
echoes of sensation termed ideas. Oat of a blurred 
neutrum where consciousness is sunk in sensations and 
memory-ideas of sensations, full-blown objects and the full- 
blown mind emerge. We can understand why most popular 
idealisms should require a special machinery to make objects. 
They regard Mind as prius and holder of sensaiion, hence 
the problem for them is hoic to get senmtion adjudged outside 

• Textbook of rBycfcoii emj^aou ol fcv***^ 
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it. Hence axioms, judgment-forms, and what not. But an 
idealism that starts with the Subject, and assigns to the 
mere memory- fed mind its place, is in no 8uch quandary. In 
the act of producing sensations for itself, the Subject gives 
them as objective, as limitations arbitrary, intrusive, appear- 
ing and necessarily appearing to empirical conaciousnesa as 
if strangers from without. In sensation the Subject opposes 
itself to itself, and this self-negation is the rude primal 
objectivity of which we are in search. Of the *' passage " of 
senf^ations into ideas and the complete differencing of mind 
and world, inner and outer, it is for psychology, not meta- 
physic, to treat. A splendid harvest of results has been 
reaped in this quarter, and would require almost a treatise 
to itself. 

Given Time, Space -potency, sensations and their echoes 
as ideas felt us identical and different, like and unlike, modes 
of association, and predispositions of the inherited instinctive 
sort, there is no call for Categories to make the object. These 
phantoms arc superfluous, and must be ruthlessly exorcised. 
Not eatejiories, but cerebral monads mediate the fuller ohjccti- 
vation of Rensation into the ripe world we know; their 
activities being passively duplicated in the Subject as the 
infant consciousness -dawnB. Nerves and hrain wxrepuU. the 
atljitsimcnts of ortfanisni to iturrmmdijitfs, and the reflex of this 
fuljujitivc mechanism in the. Subject is the very process of tiie 
fuller ohjf:ctivation itsdf. Just indicating this field of inquury, 
we take leave of Perception, and pass on to a side-glauce at 
the Subject as it passes into Mind. 

PosTscRirr. — For a brief definition of " monad" we must 
go to history. Leibnitz, the great champion of Monadology, 
has bis headwaters in Bruno and Spinoza. Bruno's god 
(Monas Monndum), his soul as simple indissoluble central 
monad of tlie body, and allied doctrines, Spinoza's discussion 
of " substance," his thoories of consciousness and body, and 
the pen-asivtnesH of "thought" gave tiie clues. Leibnitz* 
monad is an individual simple substance or centre of spiritual 
energy. Here similarly Monad = a unitary individual centre 
of consciousness, actual or potential. The contrasts are for 
the exposition. 
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THE IKDrVIDTIAX> 8CBJECT AS MIND. 

Peboeption having been viewed abstractly, let us pass on 
Mind, thought along with which it becomes fully dtifini 
Object and mind, outer and inner, mutually constitute om 
another, but for philosophical purposes they must be perforce 
separately handled. Now, Mind, i.e. the memory-fed flux 
or series of our inner thoughts, willings, and feelings, is, as 
already observed, a stage nearer the Subject than is tbo object, 
for in it is mediated a reconciliation of the self-negat 
Subject with itwolf. Our treatment of it here must be curso; 
Not being intent on psychology, I do not propose to survey 
varied phases, but simply to touch on some points whie 
are specially relevant to our metaphysie. Among these are 
Freedom, the relations of thought to nerve-motion, the 
standing of logic and reason, and the stage where reason 
must give place to Mystic Insight. To these let us pass. 

The presentment of the world is itself an output of 
Freedom. But admitting a spontaneity here, in the mirroring 
of the monads just treated of, —we have further to ask: Are 
there discernible flashes of Freedom tn the thick of iht 
empirical itself? I bulieve this to be the case.* But I shall 
nrge, also, that no abstract Will-faculty is in questicm. 
Freedom is resurrection of the native unconditioneduess of 

* III rlie fimientifin or Hnnsnliuna tbe SalijccI mint be «moelvei1 m actir^iy 
panice, mving ib^it tlie upritfiTig ecunbttonii npjK at lo cunscitiUflneoi as nunrtprfiil 
intrii'lerv iu the prxlui-tiOD ot wMoli it m innit. In tli« <.'4ue of free n.-actmD on 
the f;ivcii um|>iri(«l o' i'li?«« sod ftwlin^s it ihohI Tie huM lo be aclh-ely dfUrmin- 
ing it* t)w» actii'* j)^t$»inlfi, iimkk iti previoiM conHition as iiiero " iimtt*r *' for Uio 
ilovehpttiei il nf n ui-w'-fonu." Thu con 1 radio loriueM immaacul iu Upulit^ » 
here uell brousht to tho furo. 
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the Subject, a bolt from the bine riving the Berried ideas and 
feelingB with which it has previously invested itself. Having 
donned the robe of necessity, the Subject will be found 
here in part to dofif it. This renascent spontaneity is the 
metaphysical basis of the belief in so-called Free will. It 
may have two classes of manifestations — -the higher phases of 
consciously purposive attention, and certain incarsions of the 
metacnnaeuHi* into the ordinary workaday flow of assooiati'd 
ideas and feelings. All voluntary actions are not " free ; '* 
all unwilled chaiiKca of the mental order are not "necessary.** 

k time-honoured problem may fitly receive homage here. 
It is clear that, if Freedom obtains, the physical processes in 
the brain must in some way be modified by consciousness, 
and it becomes important to ascertain^ if possible, the ground 
of this interpla}'. Now, we have previously seen liow in the 
having of eenaationa the states of monads get mirrored or 
duplicated in our Subjects, and how the brain itself consiata 
of such monads. If, then, states of these monads are mirrored 
in the Subject, it is certain that changes in the Subject, if 
spontaneously effected, would be in their turn mirrored in the 
monads, hence that scope for ** causality" from psychosis to 
neurosis would obtain. Causality from neurosis to psychosis 
is aluaif» in progress, may not that from Psychosis to Neorosia 
equally hold good ? Obviously it may, for really the causality 
is from psychosis to psychosis in both cases alike. Thus 
one of the most formidable riddles of our modern iconoclasts 
has been answered. 

Note how simply this neurosis-psychosis enigma is met. 
Direction of the forces of extended ner\'ous units as posited 
by Descartes is illusory, because a forceless psychosis has to 
be conceived as somehow initiating a guiding push or puU. 
But for us, the whole play is spiritual, and what tiikes place 
is mirroring in subjective monadic centres of states the same 
in nature as those which these centres mediate for our 
8ubjeel«. At once, then, the problem of neurosis and 
psychosis clears up ; the facts suggesting prostration of 
consciousneHs before organic automatism and the facts 
suggesting modification of the organism by oousciousneHS 
being both aUko assimilable. 13ain*s sneer at a chain of 
physical ch&DgeB ending *'alitu\tl\^ \w ^ ^'j^vwiX. -^cix^ 
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occupied by an immaterial etihstance,*' whioh somehow 
affected reacts then on the other limits of the void, vanishes 
from the field.* Interpretable becomes even our case of the 
man whose thoughts reawoke on the removal of a piece of 
hone from the brain, and tuok up the threads of association 
where originally dropped. Here we have simply the fact that, 
failing the requisite cerebro-monadic states, there was for an 
interval no ordinary mirroring in the Suhject. Interesting 
from another standpoint is the case of an Indian ascetic 
competent voluntarily to rovers© the peristaltic action of the 
bowels. Ilcre, surely, we confront the fact that voluntary 
Aiioiixon i i.e. the activity of the Subject, can play down, so 
to speak, on the monadic wire-pullers of the body. Such a 
process can in no manner be accounted for by those who 
regard consciousness as mere obverse of physical links Inter- 
calated between nervous stimuli and muscular responses. It 
is ahsurd to hold that the attention is here determined by pure 
physical activities to reverse what physical activities are 
held to have consolidated during untold geological f&ons. 
Nay, the physical stimuli raining on the ascetic are the same 
in kind as tlioso which affect his follows. There is only his 
own Subjective reaction on neurosis to be appealed to. Here, 
indeed, we have one of numerous cases where conaciouaness, 
reared on the vineprop of organism, attains to the power of 
modifying the supporting vineprop itself. For cases where 
mere imagination may play down ou the monads, we may 
cite the remarkable effects sometimes produced on the foetus 
by terrifying or exciting the mother. Faith-cures illustrate 
the same thing. MateriuUsts ignore these facts. They 
exhibit discretion, if not c&ndoor. Bare physiological 
machinery is felt to be hopelessly inadequate to the resxilt. 

Voltaire, friend of science though he was, questioning the 
Uniformity of Law, suggested that a certain indeterminism 
miglit obtain in nature. Now, we have argued that ever^ 
mouudic change presents spontaneity as well as law, but this 
fusion of factors is, of course, perfectly compatible with 
belief in an empirical physical determinism. What, how- 
ever, if reactions on iheir content are possible with monads, 
just as with as? May not such reactions exhibit a gleam 
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of that freedom more fully revealed in conscious human 
SubjectB. Phrase the mattor in mGcbanical terms. It is 
possible to conceive of situations in nature where a movinp; 
molecule or molecule aggregate ma}' indififerently pursue two 
or more paths, the forces operative in these several direc- 
tions being exactly balanced. Inasmuch, however, as it has 
perforce to move onward in one or other of the directions, 
the particular one pursued would stand for an illustration of 
mechanical iudeterminism. Assuraing, as we may, ample 
scope for such iudetei-minism in the complex molecular- 
atomic mechanics of nature, we may come one day to 
recognize that the doubt of Voltaire and Stanley Jevona as 
to a rigid " uniformity of law " may not, after all, have been 
iU-ad vised. 

And now comes the question of human freedom. "We must 
clearly recognize that the states of consciousness met with 
in volition are no more than " I "-encircled clusters of fcelingH 
and ideas. Will as faculty has been repudiated. Ordinarily 
*' Will " is a situation in which some group of idea-feelings, 
competing with other groups of idea-feolings. slowly obtainn 
the ascendant, and its explanation calls for no apfrial positing 
of freedom, other than that backing all poHsible phases of 
reality alike. Consciousness here - mirrored states of 
warring and allied cerebral monads, each of which strives to 
actualize itself, and clashes with or furthers others in the 
process. It might be dubbed a spectator but for the rrjl^fcted 
activity which fills it. Organic automatism of this sort sways 
most of our actions and thoughts, and colours at any rate 
all.* To say of these ordinary actions that tliey are " free," 
meaus that we are not made to perform them by outer com- 
pulsion. Touching this aspect of the question, Spencer's 
criticism of the Libertarian is apposite : " By speaking as 
though there were a mental self, present to his consciousness 
and yet not included in the composite mass of emotion and 
thought, he is led into the error of supposing that it was not 
this composite mass of emotion and thought which determined 
the action. While it is true that he determined the action, 
it is also true that the aggregate of his feehngs and ideas 

• Oreanio ftuU'ni»ti«ia. howerer. mav he of tho "•ecoodary" anrl wlierc tlic 
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determined it; since daring iIh existence tbis aggregate con- 
Htttuted bis entire consciouauess — i)mi it, conttituted his mentni 
self."* Tiiia criticism holds good over a rery wide area of 
killings. But there are cases of willing that Are not bo eaeilv 
negotiable. I refer to the higher phases of conscioas 
reaolation to act or not to act, to prolonged effort physical and 
mental, to certain laboured proceases of concept -formation 
and generalization. As further indieattve of Freedom is to 
be noted that unwilled spontaneity emergent as " flasbee '* of 
conoept-iuaking, generaUzing, and construction of mental 
imagery. In the latter class of cases we do not consciously 
bring about the result, bnt the result is given ub in the block 
by processes behind the threshold of consciousness. Genius is 
inspirational knowledge married to industry. Such pro- 
ductivity is exphcable neither by a mechanical determinism 
nor by conscious freedom. As dropped into the " mind" the 
output is necessary ; but, on the other band, it may stand fof 
the free reactive work of the Metaconscious Subject. 

Mansel contends that extraneous evidence makes for the 
belief in uniform connections between motives and actions.! 
But he falls back triumphantly on the testimony of conscions- 
ness. So, also, must we. Having lingered long in the valley 
of Necossarianism mygolf, I would not wish my readers to 
conceal from themselves the difficulties which in appear- 
ance preclude escape. Statistics are ugly, the workaday 
assumptions of practical men, of historians, legislators, and 
sociologists, are ugly ; ugly, also, are the verdicts of many 
independent psychologists and metaphysicinnB. Nevertheless, 
we have the feeling of liberty to fall back upon, we have also 
the spontaneity native to the Subject. Are there, then, 
grounds for believing that tlie feeling attests the reaction of 
this free Subject on its content ? Is the Subject free within 
as well as vnthout the Empirical ? Within hmits it is. 

For Freedom of the conscious sort we must go to the 
sphere of the higher phenomena of Attention. Attention is 

• Pn/f!halo<jy, I 500. 

t la di«cu!.Mini: vnltintnry FrcxMlnni, I hare to layitmi on pteunret uid 
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of fcwo kinds, and it is only the crown of one of these that 
concerns ua. In ordinary Attention states of conscioueno^s 
force themselves into prominence, or, ratber, are prominent 
because forcible. But in the higher phasfs of purposive 
attention, the Subject seems somehow to react on and hinder 
or further its states. In the one case, wo appear even to nur- 
sdreit psychical automata ; in the other, the feehng of freedom 
is often irresistible, and constitutes the stronghold of the 
Libertariau party. Psychical automatism is no doubt the 
condition of most persona around us, but to esteem it 
universal ie, I think, to look at volition with one eye shot. 
Consider, these higher volitional processes. What fills our 
consciousness, in the 6rst place, is determined by no conscious 
agencies. We deliberate, for instance, on what association and 
perception present. The motives are " given," and so far the 
necessarian can triumph. Further, deliberation itself (where 
not ft habit) requires its motive, a complex one, based on ex- 
periences of the pains incident to hasty action and the advan- 
tages of an adequate Bur\'ey. Of the actual motives deliberated 
upon, urges the necessarian, the strongest must win the day. 
What, however, is meant by the strongest ? That which wins ? 
Such a test obviously will not do^ as it begs the question at 
issue. We have, therefore, to accept Bain's test, that " the 
strongest motive means the motive strongest in relation to 
pleasure and pain.*'* Here, then, comes the rub. The motive, 
it is said, which makes for most pleasure or promises to 
abolish moRt pain will be victor. But is there any ground for 
the necessity of pleasure and pain thus liiading us by the 
nose ? For my part I see none. The supposed *' connections " 
between such feelings and acts are really pure figments ; all 
we know are feelings assuredly prompting pursuit and avoid- 
ance, bnt in no sense tethered to any determinate actions at 
all, nay more apparitional states, aspects, or items of a 
Subject. Must a Subjtict always hurry after the aspects called 
likes, and fieo from those called dislikes V Not when it 
becomes fully conscious. There are cases, for instance, where 
maintenance of action, albeit first prompted by pleasurable 
motive, involves pain altoffethcr tiigprojHirtionate in strength to 
the latter. Thus, anxious to test my endurance, 1 may hold a 

* Mental and Slurol Science^ ^ U&> 
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match between my fingers till it is burnt ont. The motive 
hero is the ideal pleasure of self-esteem, but how fures this 
idrai pleasure when compared as to "strength/* with the 
actual pains of the buruing? We hear much of ** faint 
statea" and " vivid states," and assuredly the emotion of self- 
esteem is very much fainter than the intensely ucute pains 
adverted to. Yet I have seen the match so held. And I have 
to urge that this case is a sample only of what obtains on a 
large scale in our volitions, and serves thus to show us one oj 
fAtf modes in which Freedom shines through the empirical. 
Motiveless volition (or •' casualism") a true Libertarianism 
should reject ; all conscious freedom is motivated* The thing 
to remember is that the motivation does not exhaust the fact. 
To take another example — consider the strain incidental to 
thinking, often painJnl to a very high degree. We will allow 
that a pleasurable motive sets as thinking, that we like otir 
work possibly as end in itself^ possibly as means to something 
beyond itself. After a time, however, the pains of attention 
become serious, shutting out the pleasurable emotional vistas, 
and leaving us face to face with merely painful labour. Must 
we coase struggling for that ? On the contrary, a nisus in the 
teeth of the pain often unrelieved by any pleasure is one of the 
commonest experiences of the thinker. The interpretation of 
tbo fact is this. Though pains in themselves prompt Avoid* I 
mice, the Subject when fully conscious can ignore the prompting 
and niaintuin the pain in its purity. So far, then, as 
Necessarian ism refers us to '* connections " between pain and | 
acta of avoidance, Necessarianism clashes with the truth. 
The Subject may pursue the line of greatest resistance. U^J 
has a motive for doing so, but the motive is often no mor^H 
than a sign-post, showing the way. ^\ 

In an ethical regard this fact has a high interest. Baiu^i 
resolves the disinterested side of sympathy into the operatioi^H 
of "fixed idcaa." If, however, ideas may be /r^c/y fixed or^" 

lity^ 

character becomes a living reality, bought by continual pain, " 
a rejUcted pain arising from interference with the play of 
cerebral monads. Language proves here of groat worth, ae 
its signs help the fixing vastly. Contemplated through 



freely sustained in the line of greatest resistance, Morahty 
is seen to be invested with a new lever. A slow nisus 



Bigns, ends are largely divested of their attractive and repulsive 
features. A man listening to a moral teacher, nay one 
preaching charity to mankind, may receive the mandate iu 
symbols, "fix" the ideal at onee, and carry it through pains 
utterly digproportionaie to the actual pleasures he reaps. A 
new habitude is slowly formed, and in its train finally comea 
plcasiure. The path once cut in the line of greatest resistance 
becomes easy and congenial, while the old one is choked up 
with rubbish. This Freedom in character-moulding is, of 
course, limited by the natural susceptibilities to different 
kinds of pleasures and pains, emotional and sensational, 
the " sign-post " motives brought to bear, and the nature of 
the organism ; but of its pus&ihility I can entertain no 
doubt. 

The formation of abstract concepts may be similarly in 
the line of greatest rcsistanee. Conceptual thinking of the 
hij^hest order often ploughs on with scarce a ray of emotional 
support. We may start with a pleaBuruhle aim, but continue 
in the teeth of the severest pains of Attention. In the mode 
of formation of coni;eptH tlie contrast btitween automatism and 
purposive work undt^r stress is very interestingly illustrated. 
The liecept, as Bomanes terms it, is received not conceived. 
It is a Herbartiau collective impression, a composite mental 
photograph, and its recognition has been held to mediate 
between eonceptualism and the older Nominaliem of Hume, 
which admitted only of " particular ideas annexed to a general 
term." Gallon's composite photographs, where various 
resembling pictures reinforce each other's likenesses, while 
thuir differences become blurred, furnish an excellent illustra- 
tive analogy. ** A generic idea " [Kecept], observes Komanes, 
"ia generic because the particular ideas of which it is 
composed present such obvious points of resemblance that 
they spontaneously fuse together in consciousness ; but a 
general idea is general for pi-eciscly the opposite reason — 
namely, because tho points of resemblance which it has 
seized are ohscured from immediate perception, and therefore 
could never have fused together in consciousness but for 
tho aid of intentional abstraction, or of the power of a mind 
knowingly to deal with its own ideas as ideas." • A similar 

* Mrntal FtolvtloH in Jfan, p. 68. 
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standpoint has been adopted by Looke, Mill/ Sully. This 
iateutiontil stress must not be limited to tho case of isolated 
concepts, but mast be extended to whole trains of judgments 
and ruasonings. Such purposive stress is one of tho features 
of our higher discursive thinkings and may be, as I said^ in 
the line of the greatest resistance. Freedom is not only for 
the " will ** but also for " intellect. 

How do I form a concept of " animal " ? I may possess 
recepts of various groups — "dog," "horse," "cat/' — whera 
individual ideas are blended without effort on my pari^ 
Animals ** in general," however, are a medley of remote, 
widely differing objects, the inconspicuous attributes common 
to which fail to uprise together in consciousness. It results, 
therefore, that I have to compare all such available objects, 
presented or represented, in tho light of a continuous act 
of attention — the strain of which, answering to oonOicting 
innervation currents and various muKcular tensions, may be 
in the line of greatest resistance, particularly if my thought is 
normally poor in sustaining emotion. Finally, [>erhapB, b/^H 
way of observation, experiment, mental comparisouH and tba^| 
aid of books, I succeed in abstracting from the differences and 
at once fix the like features by names. It is in Jixiitff such 
'results that language is so precious to thought ; the tunnelling 
of thought (to recur to a simile of Hamilton's) must be 
followed by the supporting arch. Still we must note that the 
tunnelling itself is prior to resort to the arch, the seizing of 
the points of community to the name which refers us to them 
in its connotation. Max Miiller, indee<l, holds that priority 
of the concept to the name means conceptualiHm.t If so, we 
must be content to rest conceptualists. With a more liberal 
interpretation of Nominalism than Miiller's, we need not, 
however, despair. Hia Nominalism is rather that of Uublies 
than the form of it adopted by Mill. 
H Komanes classifies ideas as particular, receptaal, and 

^^L^ conceptual, or intentionally constructed. But these classes 
^^^H are by no means eshaustive. There remains over a class 
^^^^ wliich resemhleH the receptual in being obtained without 

I 



• "Tlio first formation of* oiooept and. g*tw^n»lly (thoiiKh not always), any 
freth oneraUoD of jiKlKtnent or rvuou inic rtquirM a mwul tSbrt " (tstamination, 

f ^htenoe of Tbovyht, p 204. 



effort, ftnd the oonceptual in being at times highly abstract. 
My reference is to the intuitively-gotten concept that rushes 
on ua from the deptlis of our inner natures, and reveala in 
a flash wliafc discursive thought may have long groped for 
in vain. Locke himself says that '* the thoughts that come 
often unsought, and, as it were, drop into the iniud, are com- 
monly the most valuable of any we have," while Tyndall's 
inductions, manifesting "a kind of spirUiuil inspiration,*" 
coming from such a source are illuminative. In their 
highest manifestations these "flashes" are the sure teat 
of genius, and may create when reduced to system in- 
tellectual epochs. Genius, as I observed, is inspirational 
knowledge maiTied to industry. We must add here that, 
quite apart from rational conceiving and judging, imagi- 
nation claims its tribute. What of the inspirations of the 
true artist or |>oet ? what of the marvellous compositions that 
poured into Mozart, causing him little more labour than to 
write them down forthwith ? t Ordinary laws of Association 
seem to shrivel up in this regard. It is significant that 
Hume himself, foe of mysticism, is heartily with us here, 
lie, too, adverts to" a kind of mafficat faculty in the soul, which, 
though it be always most perfect in the greatest geniuses, 
and is properly wliat we call a genius, is, however, inex- 
plicable by the utmost efforts of human understanding."* 
Championing Contiguity, Resemblance, and Cause and Effect, 
he concedes " irregularity *' in union of ideas in imagination — 
concedes what we may interpret as not infi'equently output of 
an imaginative spontaneity or freedom. 

I^KASON has been styled a goddess by revolutionary fanatics 
— a god by sober-headed philosopliers who have wished to 
rationalize everything. Tlio Idea or Concept of Hegel is 
logical-rational priiia of all phases of the manifested universe. 
Here we shall drag reason from its pedestal, and consider it 
as a mere stage in the development of animal and human 
individuals — in no sense prins of the world-order, and only 
a step in the journey towards its goal, a step which (eveu now 

• Fragmmlt of SfttenPe. 

t Cr. tlio uxtrnnritinarr a4>c«aiit friren (d Holmet's life of Ihis greftt muter. 
"If oni.' hiw the spirit of a o<.>m)Ki8Gr," said Mosart, "one wn(ei) Iwonuiio one 
CQjuiol Itetp it" 

i Trtatft of Human Xaturtt i. § 7. 
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for advanced individuals, bat) in the distant futnrc* for tbe 
race, bae to be Bucceeded by that of Mystic Inwioht, by 
intuitive immediate experience of a grade only dimly imagluable 
by intellect. 

Human Reason is no abstract faculty, but a general nama 
for certain modes of uasociatiou of ideas with ideas or percepts, 
modes in part due to mirroring of interacting cerebral monads, 
in part, also, to the reaction of the Subject on this mirroring. 
In its lower stages reason is simply the reflex in this Sabjci 
of the working of the bodily machinery which effects neu. 
muscular refiponsc to stimuli. Here the adjustment of th 
organism to surroundings backs the whole neural businesB, 
and the concomitant inferences that fill the Subject are merely 
reflected patches of certain implicated "receiving" and "dis- 
charging " monads. Physiological psychology has done much 
to base association on neural machinery — much to vindicate 
Schopenhauer's view that reason dawns as mere minister to 
the organism — much to upset the absurd psychologies of the 
past with their hollow "laws," "powers," "faculties," and 
what not. We may cheerfully welcome its message. Ita^^ 
main conclusions, duly re-read a« tee read them, furnish clned^| 
to the working of the lower and many of the mure lofty^^ 
departments of reason. But as indicated elsewhere, on the 
highest levels of reason, where thinking is voluntarily empha- 
eized a8 a\d in itself, dissociated from all adjustive reference, 
we require not raerelynerve-meelianisms with psychical patchei 
mirrored in the Subject, but positive reaction of the latter o: 
the content it mirrors. Here the vine in its growth begins 
affect the vineprop. Between the lowest and highest gradi 
of reason are interposed multiform levels, from the rudest 
concrete inference intcrpretntive of sensation to the rarified 
abstract thinking which gets invested with words, and finally, 
as we shall see, smothered by their tangled and luxuriant 
greenery. It is not easy to say where and when the reactive 
work of the Subject supervenes, any more than it is to indicate 
at what point a number of shot gradually increased in amount 
become a heap. Still voluntary attention in the line of 
greatest resistance will always be one test, if present. It is 
the Don-voJuntary work which lacks a "scientific frontier." 

Beason may be no more tban VtauftVoxmixViviii vA %s:'Qs.».s;\«t? 
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into a porocpt, but, passing bojond this low level, let us tiiko 
an ordinary and more emergent case of iriferunce. A dog 
comes rushing down the road, aud I, inferrmg a probable bite, 
run into a house. Here the inference is no more tban ton- 
aiructive imagfry, accompanied with belief that the imtigery 
will bo speedily followed by answering aensatious. This is 
& kind of inference that dominates the ordinary mind, and 
which must colour also the hardest thinking CTon of the Rcien- 
tific law-finding intellect. There is a very real inference 
present, but we must observe that formal logic — with its 
machinery of Apprehension surveying concepts, of Judgment 
"uniting" or "separating" them, of "Reasoning" (?), 
'* separating " or " uniting *' two by way of comparison with 
a third — cannot cope with this class of phenomena. Again, 
I infer that a tramp, whom I meet in a lane is dangerous. 
Here not even three logical terms are in evidence, only a 
feeling of alarm directly associated with tlie perception. 
Concrete Associations, not concepts, bulk our workaday in- 
ferences. Aud these lowly levels of reasoning run dush with 
those of the constructive imagination. 

Reasoning, however, is not always busy with the concrete, 
either as perceivable or imaginable. Inductions and de- 
ductions on the higher levels are largely coloured with 
imagery (though the differences of individuals here soum 
remarkable), but may, of course, outsoar the concrete com- 
pletely. In this event, they demand language botb to facili- 
tate and render stable their output. "All A ia x" presup- 
poses language, because in the majority of cases all particular 
A's are not known, and a word bus to stand proxy for 
phenomena, past, remote, and future. And, since we have 
here mainly an interpretable formula in view, it is not even 
the known individual A's that interest us, but rather tbeir 
conwion featureg, the key to the future deductions. We see then 
that the concrete, as such, has vanished, and that relations of 
likeness fixed by words have taken its place. Reason, in 
fine, has here become abstract, attending only to aspects, 
and very often very bare aspects of wholes, which, however. 
evoke thfir associated ideas, pictorial or verbal, more rapidly 
and eflfectively than they would if tbougbt along with a mob 
of feliow-asjjocts. Vary aa do its ^\\&£ft%, VVift ^w:\a& ^^ 
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abstract reasoning, inductive or deductive, are always tbo 
name — eBtabliehmcnt of relations of likeness and unlikenesa; 
likeness in MutiipbyHical thinking, paHsing finally into 
Identity. It has to be noted that Formal Logio is unable 
to copo even with abstract reasoning of this character. It 
has advanced an absurd Inductive Syllogtsm, that ignores 
the living processes of thought and is inept in its very 
statement.* But it is cliiedy with deduction that this 
" science *' plays havoc, fettering thought with th« clumBiest 
of clumsy shackles. Here is Spencer's judgment on tho sins 
of the deductive syllogism : *' The process uf thought formu- 
lated by the syllogism is in various ways irreconcilable with 
the process of reasoning as normally conducted — irroconci-^M 
lable as presenting the class while yet there is nothing to^^ 
account for its presentation ; irreconcilable as predicating 
of that class a special attribute while yet there is nothing 
to account for its being thought of in connection with that 
attribute ; irreconcilable as embodying in the minor premiss 
an assertory judgment ('This is a man '), while the previoaa 
reference to the class * men * implies that that judgment had 
been tacitly formed beforehand ; irreconcilable as separating 
the minor premiss and the conclusion, which ever present 
themselves to the mind in relation." 

Whence came the stimulus that bred the Logio of which 
this distorted formaliKm is a sample ? From the controversies 
between the Sophists and others which led to complicated 
arguments, thence to a standard for testing these, thence to 
inquiry into the laws of finite thinking considered as such. 
This at first unconscious tendency is brought to full conscious- 
ness by Aristotle, with whom a science of formal logio ia^| 
completed, as Kant says, almost at a stroke. Child of Eristics, ^^ 
this science is really no exponent of the living processes of ' 
reason, but a very clumsy criterion of its results — a criterion 
which Bain and Mill's most admirable Logic as Science of 
Prtuif has now rendered obsolete. Considered as a study of 
the *■ forms of finite thinking," the Formal Logic of the past 
is absurdly unreal and pedantic, reminding one of Dryasdust's 
study, rather than of the free bright sky of thought. In 

* For thin ivilofpem, wltich bids agniiut Ihe mlea of Formal Logic lUelf, of. 
B»iD, JntiLclion, ^^. 3, 4. 
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actuality the basic forms of thought are identity, difference, 
likeness and unlikenese as running througli the jumbled 
states of consciousness which psychology treats of. Sejjara- 
tion of Form and Matter is never possible in truth ; but when 
the attempt, the *' abstraction without separation," is con- 
templated, it should be conducted with some eye, at least, to 
reality. As things stand. Formal Logic is the bane of the 
recruits, and the scandal of the marshals of philosophy. 

Identity and Difference, Likeness and UuUkeuess, thi» is 
the red strand running through all leasoningB alike. Where 
establishment of concrete particularity is in view, it may be 
eclipsed by consti-nctive imagery, but even then it is present. 
Thus, before I infer that the dog will bite, I have classed the 
presentation "dog" with ideas of former like presentations, 
albeit in involuntary spontaneous fashion." In the higheiit 
grades of reasoning the red strand is very plainly revealed. 
In these, Beasouiiig has no ulterior end, but is regarded as 
end in itself. The form of thought here, as elsewhere, is ever 
identity and differenoc, likeness and unlikeness — a continuoas 
"differentiation and integration" of states of consciousness 
being in progress. The so-called Reason in History of Hegel 
— with its development of differences into contradictions, and 
the transcending of these in higher principles — ^is no play of 
Categories, but an abstract way of contemplating this progress 
in the race — a progress which roay and often does give place 
to stagnation, retrogression, and decay. Beason has no 
dynamic power, not even that of immanent negativity. Con- 
tradictions dwell pleasantly together in millions of minds, as 
the history of theology shows us. Failing the spur of Ftding 
(pleasures and pains) — the true inepirer of the world-march, — 
there is no necessary advance ; and Feeling, to spur humanity 
aright, implies a host of favourable conditions, any one of 
which, by lapsing, leads to stagnation, retrogression, and 
decay. What of the Hegelian Ilenaon in China? Is the 
Bound "contiuyeucy " to shut our mouths here ? 

And now comes a curious redectton. In the very process 
of her Elaboration, Reason is signing her death-warrant. In 
order to cope adequately with this subject, a separate work 
will be undertaken, but meanwhile it must suffice to adduce 



• Otiiouelj more reflected bmn-ftoU't'A^ w^*\l:v1i4.^.^a^^i. 
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some few leading confiii^erations. Of courRe it goes withoDt 
saying that Dothing like a lapse into faitli, or nonsense of 
tliat description, is contemplated. Quite the reverse. Faith 
has heen defined as a belief in things unseen — "things" 
which depend ou the fashions of the religious imagination o{^J 
the epoch. The view here propounded dwcanif all knoicUd^w^^ 
iMi ha$ed on experience, Imt, at the same time, prochiims the ■ 
advisability of recourse to delireranres of an Ezperience higher ^^ 
than that which now normalip obtains. It is an expansion of^| 
the Tiew sketched by Schelling, to wit, that the separate^* 
sciences and ah»tract systems, now so glorified by man, must, 
in the dim future, give place to an immediate cngnition of 
Beality, a direct grasp of the world-order in all its living 
** wholeness " and complexity. 

In respect of continuous thinking, the higher Keason is 
cordially allied with language, moving clumsily, if at all. in 
its absence. Slowly its word-fixed abstructiouH become rarefiid, 
it strays out of touch with the concrete, and transmutes this 
BO real world and mind into a barren horde of relitions. Wo 
start from reality in the block — it confuses us with its hope- 
less intractable particularity. The difficulty vanishes — the 
relations of aspects of reality come more and more to enchain 
us; our interesia determining what of tliese we seize and 
unite in our concepts. Abstract intellect becomes glorified — 
it and it alone is the truth. But within this intellect each 
truth— absolute, it may be, for all truths below it and its ovm 
stage — is false in relation to another which devours and wholly 
digests it. The suggestion is now that in this dialectical pro- 
cession viewed as a whole lies Truth, and our drooping spirits 
arc restored. But lo ! generalizations becoming too rare, 
reveal tUeir utter emptiness. I read Spencer's Formula of 

t Evolution and seek therein to embrace a cosmos. In the 
very embrace the cosmos has slipped away, the thinking of 
the abstractions is the destruction of reality ! My prize is 
verlnz, mera verba, a phantom world of notions of which the 
hugeness of the denotation has whittled away the connota- 
iion. Keason has passed into her negative. Grasping at 
everything, she has fallen exhausted in the very flush of 
victory. And thus it comes about that in the popular con- 
tempt for learning lies a geva ol \)\u&%N. %\i^<^vk. V\uVm^io.0i.4j 
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vovv ou ?ii^arTKn, old TTeracleitus 18 reported to have said. 
Apart from the practical import of useful formulas and 
getieralitieB, the mass of our abstract knowledge is valueless, 
a Sisyphean stone which huge labour rolls uphill, and decay- 
ing images and a decaying verbal memory speedily roll back. 
It is a clatter of sounds and phrases, an imposture of the 
most empty sort. As Schopenhauer says, *' All truth and all 
wisdom lie ultimately in tbe perception." Those who require 
realiUf, not its Rhost, will do well to think over this illusion 
of sham knowledge I indicate. They must recognize that 
not in verbal generalities, solemn histories, musty textbooks, 
taxonomical lore, and "synthetic " philoHophios, but in tbe 
fulness of things themselves is Truth's own rich dialectic 
manifest. Abstractions are crutches of our thinking, to be 
avoided as far as is practicable. Verbal kuowk-dge, " erudi- 
tion," formulas of every sort and description are in last resort 
aflSictions which we should bo ready to abjure at short notice. 
Nothing is iu itself wurth tbe knowing but the concrete of 
imagination, ordinary perception, or something higher. Even 
Science will have to rank as superstitious wbeu mysticism 
with glowing eye comes to realize tbe aridity of scieutifio 
results, tbe artilicial way in which Science denudes Nature 
of reality and dishes up the poor relics smothered in weird 
terminologies and " systems." Intuition or mjfstk insiifht 
musi supersede thia staffc of fonmii<J8, hut this i»fui7tcrn, ns its 
^tymoiogjf implies, will be onlif a higher stage of experience^ a 
*' seeing into " what we now merely snifT. To the ideal 
mystic atoms would be realities, drops of living actuality 
which bis Subject would seize in their wholeness ; geology, 
astronomy, history, and tbe rest no phantoms bred by 
systemalizers and abstractionists, but infinitely complex pro- 
oessious of glowing phenomena seized as they have obtained 
and obtain in the detail. Reaohing out to this goal, we shall 
learn to rate the erudition of the savant — itself, however, a 
vast advance on tbe past— as a makeshift concealing a cheat. 
The true cognition is that heralded by the poet, painter, and 
IBjBtbetio wanderer amid natural scenery, a cognition wliore 
fta emotional fervour lights up tbe presentation of concret« 
roalit^^a reahty truly only of the cerobrally mediated kind, 
but for all that unspeakably full and gr&ad fto (&r &% \t ^y^%. 

^=1 ii. 
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Will it be ur;;*od that many historic advocates of this cogn'lion 
have gone astray? Have not many of the mystics raved? 
Asauredly they have called tht*msfUe& mjratics and done bo. 
Madmen, religious fanaticB, and saints have to be allowed 
for; the dazzling almost overwhelming nature of thu illn- 
mination for one not ripe for it must be remembered ; the 
probability, too, of which anon, that much mysticism Ling 
on mere subjective dreaminrf of individual Subjects, has to 
discounted. But, grave as are many of the failures, in tbe 
very sensing of the possibilities lies encouragement for us — 
the possibihtips if unrealized are there. And the true 
mystics? Well, it is obvious that, in so far as their offorts 
are BUccesRful, tliey mast bo speechless. The cerebrally 
lighted Subject has a language for us — the Subject plunged 
in the delirium of its deeper being is separated from us 
gropcrs by an abyss ! 

I take the following from Emerson : " The Arabians 
say that Abul-Khain, the mystic, and Abu Ali Seena, the 
philosopher, conferred together; and, in parting, the philo 
fiopher said, ' All that be seea I know/ and the mystic said, 
' All that he knows 1 see.' " 

This little story gives the contrast of reason and mysticism 
^=of the abstract relation-mougcring of the one, and the 
concrete insight of the other. There is no cause, however, 
why the true mystic insight should not, in ordinary' 
dialectical fashion, carry over the advantages of reason wfail 
amending its so serious defects — nay, embody an even mo; 
complete knowledge of relations with an ideal fulness 
concrete complexity in the detail. Idealist contemplation ol 
a landscape has always brought this |>ossibiIity home vividly 
to me — the detail here being present simultaueously with a 
delicate bond of relation. Meditative perception of this sort is 
exalted above the discursive intelUct even now. It is prophetic. 

Pnictice, howi'ver, obscures these deeper truths : toi 
in the storms of life, most of «a have little leisure to glaneA* 
at the grand vistas which may lie before the soul. For the 
majority of mankiud, in this mind-soiling capitalist age, th 
message of mysticism in a sound. Speaking even to thethonght-' 
/ul, we may venture to deny hope to the majority of them 
rt/so. The mystic JnaxgUt in (\uesVio\i cwi \i% viiira «d»E^ifttelY 
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cultivated by thott who^ embracing Quietism, can Jliiig Earth'a 
poor joys aside, ittul wait in patience, and, if need be, asceti- 
citm^for the deeper unfurling of their Sttbjects. To tbo men of 
a workaday vrorld this etatcment will sound monstrous, 
unquestiontibly from a practical staud{X}iut it is. But to those 
wbo hare realized life's tawdriueas, vileuess, and Sijualor, 
who have learned from Plato that the philosopher longs to put 
awa}' his organism aud die out uf this ourustful world into the 
bliHS of spiritual knowludgu, it may bouudltiss Htrnngc. Idual 
efflorescence of knoukdye, ideal sensual bliss — ay, for no Puritan 
spun the universe — what may not await us ? The mob howls, 
but what matters it ? If these poor wretches dream mora 
heavily than ourselves, only their own development can rouse 
them — in this or other lives in the torment of rebirths yet to 
oome. Let those, however, who are awakening bethink them- 
selves of what they arc now, and of what they perhaps might 
be. Now, poor creatures of circumstance, the sport of 
conflicting monads, creatures whose very irorld is a dreuvi — a 
dance of brain-mediated phantasms, hi the future, perhaps, 
beings revelling in an exultant freedom, banqueting on 
wondrous feasts of experience, and reaching back throwjh their 
Suioects to the Great Subject in which they, as aJI reality, 
hang. The Eastern doctrine of Moksha, interpreted on our 
lines, stands for a great hope — liberation of the Subject from 
its BSToitude to lower monads siteh as make up the body. Ages 
musk roll, untold social changes must ensue before the fuU 
meaning of this hope is borne upon the struggling races. 
Looking back at the past, imagination shudders at the night- 
mares that must uloud their dreams ere then. IJut I anticipate 
— anticipate side phases of a problem which space does not 
permit me even to state with adeijuate fulness. 

A few corallaries of previous positions may be stated 
before we pass on to another question. 

iKnERiTEi) Anokstkal Exi>URi£NCES. — This theory is not to 
be accepted in the current sense. What are inherited are the 
nerve-mechanisms — the most important determinants of our 
present terrestrial experiences. The experience of each Subject 
is inalienable. 

Ideas. — Strictly speaking, no presentation is ever "re- 
called '* in a faint form as an idea, so far a& iha ontinurvi 
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memory is concerned. Physiological psychology leaves us no 
option. Every such ** idea '* stands for a new state of the 
cerebral monads newly excited, and duplicated in the mirroring 
Subject. It is clear, however, that each state of tliiti Suhjei 
(being the Snbjcot in revelation), is imperishable, even tho 
reabsorbed.* Hence, hcaide the workiduy empiricai memory w 
must xnppome another in potency, in whuh both perceptions « 
ideas are. upheld just as they were orujinaUy given. It is coo 
tended that this.higher memory is attested by the experienc 
of trance, of many dying and efpecially drowning persons. 
Be this the case or not» its positing ia compulsory, and will 
prove of considerable moment. It is the storehouse of t 
wisdom hived by the Subject, the jar into which it pours 
what passes tliroiigh consciousness. What a sublime yet 
terrible retrospect its upsetting would yield us ! Whiilfl frum 
this jar smacking of ante-natal experiences reach as, as we 
shall see. at times. Meanwhile, a passage in Spencer's 
Psychology (i. § 214) may be found of interest The suggestion 
is that in viewing a landscape wo have thoughts and feelin 
not wholly accounted for by our exi>eriencc8 in this lift 
Inheritance from ancestors — perhaps a palingenetic 8i 
memory is in evidence? This memory, too, may it not affeei 
the development of our present consciousness ? " In the 
present state of our Itnowledgo of the subject," writes SuUy, 
*' heredity only helps us to account for a comparatively few 
amongst the hosts of peculiarities which go to make up 
the basis of an individual character. " t Possibly, my 
character ia a resultant of nurture, heredity, surroundings, 
freedom — and a palingevctic Subject that has lived iu thi 
physical world ere now. Wc shall see. 

The time has now come to treat of the Universal Subject—^ 
the Metaoonseious — of the great wheel withiu which our. 
individual Subjects as little wheels revolve. 

* Ideas ^ remajit among \\b ^ja\ii't\ jxnoiLwmons wlirUivr thoy ncTer w only 
very rarely cono again int< oonscioueiit-H " (Kirchner). Cf. kIso Uomiltoo aod 
the many advocates of " unoonscious idcatioa " 

t OuiUn^ 0/ i*«yeA<^y, p. U9. 
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**f^tne, iarlefx], have Bnid nnn-exiateat only wm this [the 6eV] id the 
bogintiiug." — Khandogya Vpanitkad. 

*■ The wliole of niitnml th«nlOK]r resoWpB itwir inin nn« dimple thongli tomc- 
wbnt arobiicuoufl. at Least undetli)c4. pro|H)Bit[on ttint the cause ot cauae* of nnlar in 
the uuiveiBo ptubably buur moiuv rumobi analogy to liuman iiitulliguiioe." — Huiu. 

To the seoularist the Cathedral is a place where foots worship 
fictions, a thirbar-hall of superstition, a miiBeum of ignor- 
ance, hallowing with Art and Pomp the ItBpiuga of a rude 
and Bemi-civilized past. But I opine tbat few cultured 
liberaU stray into the grand old Cbriatiau piles uutouched 
hy religioufi feeling. Should one chance on the hour of 
worship, much may conspire to enthral him. The dream- 
like harmonies floating down the aisle, the subdued light 
slanting in thronf^h the many-hued sentinel windows, the 
grandly dim architecture suggestivo of entombed heroes and 
past solemn ceremony, the relief of momentary escape from 
crasa earthly things, the mystic religious atmosphere, and 
staid demeanour of the worshippers — these are influences 
which may well temper his rationalism. Surely, he thinks, 
there is some reality behind all this ? Puerile ae he deems 
the creed, superstitious its ritual, he feels, nevertheless, that 
there lies some precious kernel of truth within this forbidding 
husk. And, turning his glances elsewhere — to the grave 
Moslem worshipper in mosque, on liousetop, and in desert ; 
to the Hindu in his weirdly carved temple, the Buddhist 
before his flower-strewn shrine, the Parsee before the sacred 
fire, the Sufi or Yogi wrapt in mysticism, the Indian before the 
" Great Spirit," — he comes slowly ta learn that there towers 
within human nature a citadel me\^u^ft.lil% ^ tvvnft. kaA. 
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anoD, amid the splendours of mnuDiain, sea, and sky, he 
seems to hail a Pre»enoe which his words o&imot exorcisa 
his conscioasness cannot strive to banish. 

ReOection, however, may deal hardly with this datam. 
Since the Subject only knows its own states, it would seem 
that the alleged intuition of a God in nature is no other than 
the intuition of a God in its own objeoL-conBciousness ; thal^| 
the Wordsworthian " Presence " is no other than a ahudow^^ 
Brooken-spectre in itself. In view, indeed, of the treatment 
of Experience hitherto proffered, there is one course, and 
one only, open to us. We have t? assert that a Unive 
Subject must eitbex be shown to stand within experience, od 
perforce, be ignored as a phrase. What, then, is to 
done ? Must not thin in(|iury clone at the outset ? Tennys 
sung, in a well-known passage — 

"The ran. Ihe moon, t)i« «tar*. tho »en«, the hills, the ptaini. 
Aft) Hut tlieae, O ooul, the viition nf Him who nUgnv ? " 

— ^but, from our standpoint the sun, moon, and the rest are 
presentations suspended within the conHcionsness of the 
indiviiiual Subject; visions, not of an extra-eosmic Deity, but 
of the essence of the unfolding subject itself. It is true that 
these presentations have an extru-exiwriential reference; but 
to what ? Not, as hitherto estHbliubcd, to a Spirit or Uni- 
versal Subject, but to a multiplicity of internoting monadio 
centres. But what if these centres are rdaltil un Our Uu-k- 
gnniml of a f'ntveraal Suhj<rct, the arena of their orderini; 
and font of their activity ? And what if the Indiuidual Subject 
is itself derivative from this Vnirenal Subject .' A spiritual 
Absolute will then be seen to well up in experience from two 
converging channels. Considerations bearing on this and 
kindred issues will now enchain us. I propose, in the first 
place, to glance at religious sentiment in general; secondly, 
to state the modem indictment of Theism ; thirdly, to estab- 
lish the doctrine by wliich Theism is superseded in this 
work ; fourthly, to devilop this doctrine in some very im- 
portant regards, which may be left to declare themselves as 
the ex^Kisition proceeds. 

Theories as to the rise of religions sentiment do not 
directly concern us. The story of the growth of a feeling and 
its nielaphysioal te-reading wb^Ti \u\\-gc«-^rcL wvi %ft^3w»hla 
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departments of iDquiry. Still a glance at the subject may bo 
usoful. 

Max Miiller rests natural religion on intuition of the 
Infinite as elicited by certain sublime objects. We may 
suggest, in the tlrst place, that the " indefinite, " not the 
infinite, is intuited ; and further that what odrttnced creeds 
draw upon is rather a vague belief in the eBaential spintualitif 
of this " indefinite : " iu the second place, that below the 
advanced creeds, stretch religious levels where no possible 
mystical infinite is mooted, but deified ghosts, stocks, and 
Atones are alone in evidence. With respect to the advanced 

ireeds, some phases of Buddhism i>erhaps excepted, the 
spirituality of the World-prius appears everywhere as an 
article of faith, either tacitly presupposed or overtly cham- 
pioned. Behind oven the polytheism of the Etfda stands the 
*' All-Father ;." behind the mob of Vedic gods, Brahman. 
There is a monotheism which precedes the Vedic pol>'th«ism, 
observes Max MuUer.* Says Sir W. Jones, " The primordial 
religion of Iran, if we rely on the authorities adduced by 
Mosan Faui, was ... a firm behef that one supreme Gud 
made the world by bis power, and continually governed 
it by his providence." f Judaism, Mahometanism, and 
Christianity ask no comments. Nezahualcuyutl, a king of 
the anoient Mexicans, raised a pyramidal temple to the 

lame *' Unknown God " that Paul souRht to reveal at Athens. 

ittt the essential spirituality of his Deity must have been 

ftguely felt even by this monarch, for no one surely raises 
temples to an algebraic r, or a Spencerian Unknowabhi. A 
mere intuition of the " infinite " would be barren, and fail to 
stir the soul. A supposed community of nature is the real 
groundwork of the sentiment, and, given this, the indefinitely 
vast works as effectively as could the infinite. 

The origin of this feeling and the vague correlated belief 
may he referred to Asbociation. It is from contemplation 
of the bright sky and the gorgeous space-hung panorama 
generally that Vedic monotheism seems to have taken its 
rise. Space is the matrix of the belief. Space given 
objectively as finite is rendered psfwio-inJimUi or iudufiuite by 
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association — iinal limits beiug forei*,'n to experience, ban 
out, iudt'cd, by the necessity of tUiiiking fringes to the act 
co-existences presented. Recall now a familiar trait of a 
primitive race — the inreading of Subjectivity into stockst 
stones, and trees, and merely broaden the scope ordinarily 
assigned to it. It will then bo easy to understand liow tbe 
vast fipiitial complex came to receive a subjective filling ; t 
fusion of these elements yielding an apiHirenlly dirtct crperten 
of iome indefinitely vast spiritual Power, In its developed form 
the sentiment of dependence on this Power gathers ap 
contributions from Ethics, iBsthetics, and Intellect ; hence 
the so-called intuition must differ for each man claiming i 
In tentatively indicating this so lowly germ, our Empiricis 
is well within its province, but Empiricism here as ulKcwhu 
must be absorbed by Absolute Idealism. The history of the 
sentiment is one tbiug ; iuterpretatioa of the great whole in: 
which that history enters another. 

Despite their central reference the specific religions a: 
too frequently base in the detail. The doings of the Jewisl 
god are worthy only of the rude stock that conceived them ; 
Allah, sublime at a distance, will not bear approach. ^I^tf 
view of current philosophical cant, it is well to bear this in^^ 
mind. In glancing, too, at the advanced religions generally, 
we must remember that the palroolithic men whose flints lie 
amid the Sommo gravels were probably worshipping ghosts 
and painted stones ages before the god-feeling of the Vedic 
age had dawned. The be-fjinnings of things are necessaril 
humble. Primus in orhc (Uos fecit timor. A selfish cringi 
prayer is all the poor savage knows of. Nay, even in man 
of the Rig-Veda hymns, observes Barth, " the sole address to 
the gods is, ' Hero is butter, give us cows.* " Through the 
domain of Religion, as elsewhere, runs a Dialectic. Bcligion 
is cradled in selfishness, but may end in selfiess-ness ; while on 
its intellectual side it manifests a transition from the gabble 
of the foul creature offering blood to a fetish, to the sublime 
standpoint of a Hegel. Religion is difficult to define precisely 
on account of this dialectic — the feeling of dependence on 
a superior spiritual power is, perhaps, the only feature all i 
levels exhibit in common. And even this seems to disappear' 
in the case ol the savage who h<i\a\jQMta hw {«t\ali. 
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Theism, albeit scared, is still lord paramount of philo- 
Bophical speculatiou m Europe. By Theism I undeT.stand 
belief iw a coiiscioufi god as jirius of the world-order and the 
individuals conceived us in it. Now, the ratioDivlist defence of 
Theism has a hifih interest for philosophy, of which the 
metaphysical Brocken-spectres of rehyioriista are usually quite 
devoid. And here wo mnst note with pleasure that mauy 
theologians Imve freely subjected Theism to the ripours of 
ratiouiilist inijuiry. By meeting the philosopher on his own 
platform, and so recognizing the subject-matter as of a sort 
affording scope for opposed theories, they have indirectly 
undermined dogma, and directly furthered the growth of 
honest thinking. It was with theolo^'ians of this higher type 
that even the exacting Kunt saw lit to cross swords. 

In considering the cawe against Theism, 1 shall begin by 
adverting to the examination of tbis problem made by Kant. 
The head and front of his position is that the Subject cannot 
soar beyond experience, or the sum-total of its categorized 
states of consciousness. Ue accepted, indeed, in dr}* sBholastio 
fashion, an '* Idea " of god rpguliitivc of eKperience, but he is 
careful to poiut out that an admiusion of this sort does not 
advance Theology. Indeed, the error of Theology lies in 
hypostatizing this " Idea," in assigning to this '* sum-total of 
all reality and perfection" an absolute standing Independent 
of our thinking. Conscious, he observes, of the startling 
character of tiiis step, theologians have attempted to vindicate 
it by argument ; thus mobilizing the forces of reason to 
succour tiiB hopes of Faith. The three lines of proof generated 
by this effort are the Outological, the Cosmological, aud the 
Teleological or ** design " arguments. Kant examines these in 
turn, and unliesitatingly declares them invalid. 

The ontological argument infers the existence of god from 
the concept of him we are supposed to possess. There were 
two forms of this attempt then in evidence — that of the 
schoolman Anselm, and that of Descartes. Ansolm argued 
that the word " god " stands for what is thought as the 
greatest of all e:tistences. Kxistence, however, in actuality as 
well as in our conceptions is greater than existi^uce in our 
conceptions alone ; hence god must be held to have an actual 
eiisteuce. This is a good specimen of theological t«DuddW. 
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kDeecartes, again, exploited the old doctrine of " e 
Tlie concept of a perfect and most real being implies, lie 
urged, the necessary existence of its object. To tho "nature" 

' of god as concHved by us this predicate of existence is 
alterably attached, just as lh the attribute of having its thre 
angles = two riglit angles to the concept " triangle." 
cannot suppress it without wreckinn; the concept. KantV 
retort is that "existence" adds nothing to the concept, bat 
merely determines its relation to our knowledge. When 
say a dragon exists, we in no wa}' enlarge the attributes 
the concept " dragon," but simply vary our way of regardii 
it. M'^hen, again, wo say a god does nol exist, we leare 
concept god quite unshorn of attributes. Judgments 
existence are not analyticiil of concepts, but synthetical,^ 
determining tho jKtsition of these. Hence comes the satirical 
touch. A man may conceive a hundred crowns, but bia 
packets will not be the heavier. By way of more ideas an4 
abstract concepts, no march to intlependmu actuality 
possible. The ontological argumeut, therefore, must b«* 
abandoned. 

The coBmotogical argument is weaker still. The feature 
of this is inference from dependent conditioned facts to an 
unconditioned First Cause ; regress along the series of 
phenomena to an Ens Rraliftsimuni or most real Being conceived 
as their creator and prime mover. This proof of an abso- 
lutely necessary first cause is what Leibnitz advanced as the 
demonstration a contintientid mutuli. The world i&; bene 
at some remote prenebular point, it was called into being I 
the absolutely necessary and independent cause, god— this 
the drift of the reasoning. From dependent and continfjent 
exisimcr, tee reach indepetulfiU and neccuxary existcneey an 
then tiiis necessary existence is further viewed as god: those ax 
the two main pillars of tho inferences. Kant points out to 
begin with, tbat this independent and necessary existence i^H 
no pheuomonon such as those Experience presents, that it i^| 
only an idea of reason slily imported into the discussion, and 
then viewed as a Thing in Itself. Again, Experience yields 
U8 no completed successions of iiheuomeua ; there are always 
to be found causes of phenomena if we push our research* 
back far enough. .\u infiulle sfcivft* ol dftig%\\dftut \jhenomen^ 
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is as little to be dogmatically repudiated as a finite series is 
to he doj^matically accepted. Neither of theae views can 
possibly brave analysis. Were it, however, conceded that the 
succession of phenomena had an origin, why an inference to 
god as absolutely necessary cause of this f)rigin? Why a 
passage from necessary f.xUUnce (held as presupposed by the 
contingent) to the '* sum-total of all Reality and Perfection," or 
(ioil ? The answer can only be that the fioinjr who is thowjlit 
as sum-total of all-reality can alone be absohitoly neoessary. 
The cosmologioal thus debouches into the ontological proof, 
and crumbles in its company. 

The third or physico-thenlogical argument is based on the 
supposed indications of design in nature. The human eye, 
for instance, siiggosts a design contingent only to the matter 
of which it is buiU, hence a designer; and this designer 
comes to be viewed as the Ejts realiagimum, the necessarily 
existing sum-total of all reality and perfection of whom we 
are in search. The essenaeof Kant's refutation is this. The 
argument is too slender; it might, perhaps, be held to suggest 
a Nouc disposing things according to a design. But what of 
the things on which this design is stamped — what of the 
stuff which the designer orders and disposes ? The argument 
leads at best only to a Platonic Demiurge working on a given 
" chaos." To conceive the designer as creator also, we mast 
fall back on the cosmologioal argument. And respecting the 
degree of design exhibited, we have to note that perfection 
is not to be found in this world; consequently that no 
inference to an ideally perfect being is practicable. To cope 
with this difficulty, the ontological argument must once more 
be invoked ; and the upshot of the discussion is this^the 
toicological argument rests on the cosmologioal and the 
ontological arguments which have been previously rejected, 
liational theology is impossible. 

A further enigma may be appended to Kant's criticism. 
Does design, even where admitted, indicate of necessity a 
conecimtt designer or conscious designers ? We contend that 
It does not, and on this jtolnt we shall have much to say 
hereafter. Kleanwhiie let it suffice to note that the contrary 
view calls for vindication. Theists are apt to consider that 
indications of design ore so many oontirmatiuus of their 
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cz«ed. They are too hasty. Von Hartmann, one of the 
most prominent modem apholdcrs of Design, is an equally 
prominent assailant of TJaeiem. AVc, too, championing on 
immanent purposiveneas — a purposireness where "form" 
and ** matter *' are interwoven— shall place behind our 
monadology no conscious individual, but that imj>ersoual 
Belf-actualizing ground whioh baa been ahready referred to 
aa the Meticouscions. 

The restatement of the Ontological argnment by Hegel 
calls for a word. That argument with Anselm and Itescartea 
Becks to step from thought to existence beyond thought — to 
absolute being cut oiT from our direct experience. It is not, 
of course, in this form that Hegel adopts it. For him the 
concept is valid, because it is just the Idea coming to fall 
consciousness of itsf;lf. Holding as an Absolute Idealist to 
the unity of thought and being (existence), maintaining that 
" the thought that is in you is the thing itself," hie attitude 
is strictly logical. The concept which for Descartes leaps 
beyond experience, is valid for Hegel within experience as 
output of the dialectical movement of the self-thinking Idea. 
In a coiiccptuul dialectic such as bis, the ontological argument 
finds, therefore, its appropriate phice. KtHrting as we do 
from the individuality of the individual Subject, we cannot 
here adopt it. The thought of the Subject, so far as actual 
proofs have gone, may be that only of a monad Burveying 
itself. 

The deliverances of modem British thinkers on Theism 
have been startling and are prophetic, indeed, of the gre-at 
coming Reformation. Miil's doctrine of a Conditioned deity, 
as mooted in his later essays, we have already noted. He 
holds that inference from tnices of Design is the grand way 
of proving the existence of God, but the enigmas of life arc 
such as com[H'l bitn to adjudge this god limited. Hamilton, 
who as an ardent Theist might be expected to adduce cogent 
proofs, asserts that *' the TIncouditioncU is incognizable an^ 
inconceivable ; its notion being only the negative of the Con- 
ditioned, which last alone can be positively known or con- 
ceived."* This thinker, influenced considerably by Kiint, ; 
abandons the received theological arguments and resorts 

" JDMmuaioiu on PliOow^V^^v'^^ 
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tho proof from tho moral sense ! *' With the proof of the 
moral nature of man BtamlK or fallH the proof of the exisiencc 
of a Deity," ' " the ouly valid argumouta for the existence of 
a God . . . rest on the ground of man's moral nature," t — 
pretty conclusive evidence of the straits to which assaiJants 
of the Enlightenment are reduced. Tho acute Mansel finds 
that consciousness, being always cousciousuess of thh to tho 
exclusion of the vast possible array of (/m^s, implies limitation, t 
lie, too, seeks a haven in the moral sense. Academic objec- 
tions apart, Theism has nowadays pessimism and our more 
acute sympathies with misery to reckon with, llistory with its 
hideous record pUcs it with most damaging tjuestions. Biology 
ttud Geology revealinj? Nature " red in tooth and claw," tell 
it their grim enibarraBsing story. "God does nothing," 
grumble the believers. " Would not a moral porsunal Being 
or an all-wise impersonal Spirit have Iiit upon a less cruel 
factor of organic evolution than the Natural Selection voiced by 
Darwin ? "speculate the doubters. And does not Dean Mansel 
himself say that "the representation of God after the hij^hest 
human morality .... is not sufficient ... to account for 
. . . all phenomena; .... the permission of moral evil, the 
adversity of the good, the prosperity of the wicked, the crimes 
of the guilty involving the sufferings of tho innocent, tho tardy 
appearance and partial distribution of moral and religious 
knowledge in the world 1*" Gautama Buddha, as wo knnw, 
maintained that, had tho cosmos been created by Iswnra 
(the Hindu demiurge), evil would have been impossible, while 
philosophic Atheism would have been excluded by an un- 
questionable primfflval revelation. Under the stress of this 
phalanx of objections, the dominance of Agnosticism on the 
higher levels of thought is inevitable. Agnosticism is a stage 



* Ledur^x, i. p. .^. But if our prompiing« to " righteousiiCM " are held m 
indirativp of Deitv, irAnf of tiw "imtin'mt" promptingn whicli stir tlio laragft, 
the inilinotivo crimiunl. nod Uie Qnancinl pnMioiis or meu Ki<i>emUy ? Rlae- 
whcrc llumtUon rvfura to the cluo furniftheu Viy the insuffloicncy r>f nur mUiivo 
0X)K;riL'iiuu tak<.-ii by itBclf. eiui] tho Ditrssii^ of "rt-vwilecl" religion. BotU 
entfciiitti. uiUf-rti(UiiiD<ltti-Qiii[ of tlit^ T*ncou<Jilii>niPilGo>1. arc niithink&blo, but one 
nf tlirnn luinsc [prcaHmably viiHtl. oolklcnil coiiiiidemtiorie may force it ilpi>Q us. 
The nhriictf thus ffcUs on At«^Ttioii. tinmtiii^ that tiiin 1:1 so, wU^ ihoulil the 
Ut)con<ltiinnfil ho reimituted in the fonti o( a penoxial g<Mi ? 

t DUeiutioiit. p. t;23. 

J Cf. hit Btimpton LMturtt whoro «oioo very ^e and Qgly oritioUnM of 
orthodox Thciim are udvauccd. 
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in an inevitable intellectual dialectic. We are monltinK, 
losing our old mental integuments ; running into negationii 
which shall mediate new and richer aflQrmationB, wherein all 
the difHculties just noted shall be mot. Difficulties Howlug 
from the alleged "relativity** of knowledge, and difficulties 
flowing from survey of the ongoings of phenomena, have run 
together to form this modern Agnosticism. Theism is occa- 
sionally repudiated by agnostics, but it may also be regarded 
by them as neither provable nor disprovable. after the faahiou 
of Kant as speculative thinker. There are two main phases 
of agnosticism, the difference between which it is requisite 
bear in mind. 

There is, first, pure agnosticism to be reckoned with. 
This is n standpoint of which Comte is a good representativi 
It oon6nes ns to phenomena and the relatious obtaini 
between phenomena.* All that we know is phenomenal only 
of the Unknown, getting behind the veil being impossibl 
An advance on this is the modified Agnosticism of Spenc 
which backs phenomena with an Unknowable Heality am 
bids Religion swallow this sop and be silent. It is unnecessary 
to repeat here the criticismB of this doctrine which have been 
previoHKly advanced. We may content onreolves with the 
remark that an Unknowable is of no usu whatever to the true 
philosophy of Religion. Transcendent as may be his Priue, 
one condition at least is exacted by the cultured religious 
thinker, lie mu8t> perforce, regard this Prius as one in 
essence with consciouBnesSt as spiritual through and through, 
either as a primary individual consciousness or as possibility, 
potentiality, "matter" of consciousness. There is re&lly no 
option if we fairly confront the crxix. Once concede a Prius, 
and you must forthwith concede its spirituality; eonscioueness 
cannot eten xnoot an at'tivity which h other in fxuntcf than Uaelf. 
The *' Unknowable " of Spencer is the verbal shadow only of 
the MetaconsciouB. 

The doctrine to be espoused will not err from narrowness. 
It proffers a solution which will extend a recognition to 
atheism, pantheism, theism, and agnosticism alike. A pre- 

• Oimle, howover. niuirt not he crncltte<1 with the repute — •nob aa it i»~of 

rnrmalBting tbia Btan<Ipoiut. Not to press tlic vlairus of Hiiiimi or Eftnl. it will 

salBre to rite C'abarti«: ''We only exvloin phenomcofl by tbcir rtlntion* of 

raieniblanee and succeulOD with olVieT Vuo^fra \i\iun(tmu&b." V^Uovv^Vv^S. ^av 
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fatorj' Btatcment of its purport will facilitato subsequent dis- 
caRsioD, so I give this at once in brief. The first stage is that 
of the MetacoDscious as yrim, as the abysmal black njglit 
whence individuals, and with them consciousness, upri&o. 
This fathomless Cimmerian Power — this inexplicable spiritual 
spontaneity — is the font of all reality, and of it viewed thus 
as pr\M the Atheist, if idealist, is interpreter. Not thought, 
or reason, not a conscious individual, but this Atheistic 
ground is the final postulnto of philosophy. This Bvvafttg 
or possibility passes into ivipytia or actuality as conscioua 
individiuih, into the n>TtXi\tia or consummftted perfection 
and actuality (to which ivipyna as process conducts) as the 
complex of fully unfolded individuals. In the second stage 
this Power lives through myriads of almost ** windowless'* 
Bubjectivities (a-conscious, sub-conscious, conscious, self- 
conscioas, etc.). It grows thus with the growth of the 
nations, rejoices with their rejoicings, suffers with their 
sufferings. He who assists bis kind, in art, science, com- 
merce, philosophy, morality, politics, economics, and the rest, 
ministers to that free complete development of individuals 
which is equally its own development. Our Universal 
History is a page of its diary, the stories of the nations con- 
stitute the words. Of this stage the pantheist may stand as 
interpreter. The final stage is that in which the Mutaconscious 
negates itH lapse into discreteness and re-emerges as Deity 
eongcioiis of Itself as synthesis, as Unity in difference, of 
all the [pal in gene tic] individuals whose journey through 
reality mediated it. This is the awful Deity whom Kenan 
limns forth in the Dialtxjites, already touched on, and with 
such a Being wc may solace Theism for its losses. As an 
individualist in mctaphysic, I suggest no final mergence of 
the individual, no Adwaitee Vedantist or Buddhistic theory 
that dismisses *' selves " as illusory. On the contrary, the 
individual Stlf ia ever in last resort the only enncTete^ the only 
-postihle realitif ; an indissoluble ultimate^ an end be/ore uhich all 
eUe is mpcrstition. The Deity of Itenan will be no individual, 
but a republic of interpenetrative individuals, a Being with 
myriads of eyes, every one of which is itself a Deity. 
Individualism is vindicated, the harmuny of glorified indi- 
viduals will constitute the Absolute that is yet to be. But 
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noto thnt, terrible and majestic as it will be, even this Deity 
cannot liope to claim omniscience. Despite its abflorption uf 
the world-process, its ingatberiug of every throb and qaiver 
of reality, an abyss must remain uuplumhed. For behind it 
must ever loom the ine^Eplicable black night of Iho Meta- 
conscious, and into this no intuition divine or other can 
penetrate. Only so far as it becomes conscionsncss is the 
Metaconscions transformed into IiKht. 

It remains to establish tliis Universal Subject or Meta- 
consciouH. The procedure is as follows. 

Turn to John Locke and observe his nse of Causahtj. 
By its aid he reaches out to his independent matter clad with 
the primary qualities — the mode of reception of our sensa- 
tions having, as he thought, to be thus acamnted for. He 
further argues for the existence of God as transcendent eauat 
of our existence as conscious units. That his metaphysical 
excursions were happy few, perhaps, would maintain, and 
apart from his use of causality they need not fix our interest. 
Leibnitz, like Locke, is empbatic in his champiouship of 
Causality. Satis ce grand prbicipe on n« saurail venir d la 
preuve de Vexisirnce de diett, Uis mode of utilizing it has 
been noticed, and need not further concern us. What, how- 
ever, may very fitly concern us is this. On the supposition 
that others besides myself can read this page, that there are 
conscious individuals independent of my Hnbiect. the extra- 
subjective Validity of Causality is empirically assurisd. In 
treating of the Monadology I exploited this mine very usefully, 
and shall now exploit it once mure. Our problem is: to 
accoiint for the p/(i/'«/iV^ of subjects wltich, though discrete, are 
yet, as their struggles and. Indeed, most of their experienijes 
show, intcrrdntfiL In other words, what is the ramr of tbese 
plural interrelated Subjects, the fundamental harmony which 
their very clashings indicate ? The answer can bo but tbis — 
a Universal Subject which as ground of the minor subjects — 
the stream holding the travelling eddies — manifests both 
as their discreteness and relatedness. And note that the 
notions of Cause and Substance here run into one another. 
For the Universal Subject is only cause of consciousness in 
80 far as it is the spontaneous substance or essence ever 
passing into, and revealing xVftftVl V> VSa^M w^, cOT^w.wuRnesa. 



With ibis result is unearthed 
outt)lo«y. 

Bxactly the same reasoning applies to the atomic and 
other lower monadii as to otir own Subjects. Tliey also are 
subjects of o linmble grade, but every whit as spiritual as our 
own. Tbeir interrelated pluralittf is due to suspension in a 
common Subject, manifested discretely in them, but still 
maintHining itself also in the background. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the monadic individuals answering to atoms 
(or their parts, as an atom may stand for a world of minor 
monads) are definitely "segregated" at all. Individuality at 
this extreme of the scale may be as fluid as it will prove at 
the other — only with this difference, tliat the atom^monad 
tends to lapse back into the night of the Metacousc:iuus, the 
human or supcThuman monad into the Absolute that is to 
be. But in neither cane doen individuality fa<le otit. In the 
case of the atom-monad it retires into pure potHntialitf/, is 
eclipsed, but not suppressed ; in that of the hij^'hest monads 
it simply attains full actuality. The Metaeonscious as prius 
does not really create monads, but a plurality of monads is 
ever imiiuinenl in it, and can at must pass from pure 
potentiality into manifestation. There never will be mergence 
of individuals in the "All," because the "All" never was 
other than the many-hued ground of indivitiuala — the unity- 
in-difference of these infinitely numerous powers. When, 
therefore, I epeak of the self •sundering of the Metaeonscious 
into monads, the sundering only refers to an emergence, not 
to an (fri'ji nation of these centres. The Individuality of the 
individual is the cornerstone of Metaphysie, and cannot be 
too forcibly emphasized. And tliis metaphyBioal doctrine 
must always gravely affect our view of political and eeonomio 
ideals. It will bo clear, for instance, that prostrations before 
the " State," and an ethic of inwai'dnoss, are only to be 
classed as follies. The Individual is the only concrete; 
complete freedom for development of inclividuiils without god, 
state, law, and force should bo the ideul of the reformer, an 
ideal which, however unrealizable at present, mty serve as 
a clue to those who will watch and wait during the throes of 
the world's great travail yet to come. 

I may here pass in review a seemingly formidable criticism : 
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" Why mnst we regard the mother-Btnff of the monad 
as Spirit? Would not an algebraic x do as well?" No, it 
would not. I may point out, in the first place, by way of 
negative rejoinder, that the mind cannot really moot, excepi 
verbally, any activities whatever, save Buch as are akin 
to itself, i,e, spiritual. It can only pretend to do so, and the 
farce is at once exposed wlien we look close. Positive estab- 
lishment of the fipirituality of the mother-stuff is, however, 
eapy. The truth is that the said stuff relieves as of all 
difficulty by standing forth as its own witness, by continually 
unfurling itself utf fonsHoudntTAs. States of consciousness are 
not describable tJ& attributes somehow stuck in an alien 
Buhstance— they are substance or essence itself in the process 
of becoming what it is in itself. Here is the proof. It ba^s 
been shown elsewhere that states of oonsciousness as such 
are known throunh and through ; that they cannot, therefore. 
be ** in themselves/' or in any occult agnostic sense, other 
than what they are for as. They are thus tudubitably 
Noumena. But they are not only Noumena, but manifesta- 
tions of the Subject. But its manifestations being Noumena, 
the Subject in potentiality cannot bo anything alien in naturi 
to them. It results, then, that what states of conscion 
ness declare themselves to be — viz., spirituality — is, also, 
present in their source, albeit not under the form of oon- 
fccionsnesB. Experience is simply a revelation of a mother- 
stuff of its own nature. Of this stuff as bare prim nothing, 
of course, could be said. Only by contrasting what has 
become with what that becoming presupposes is any know- 
ledge of it as prins possible. Only in its result does it show 
itself aa what it is in itself. Only from its manifestation does 
its living actuality spring. To adopt a phrase of Fichte's, 
" It is everything, and it is nothing" — the despair of TheiRm. 
yet the matrix of that wherein a nobler than the theistic 
ideal will be realized. 

Behind the sunlight of reaUty, though ever passing into 
it, is the black night of the uumonifest. No metaphysio c«n 
evade this agnoHtic reservation. The Absolutism I preac' 
claims only that Spirit is known in so for as unravelled, bo 
inasmuch as this knowledge embraces the vast aggregH 
of RT|erieDccs of conscious Tm\\.%» '\l w ^ t\ftXv& oV cv].V%%«jC 
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mapnitude. Theistic Relativists favour what may be 
termed an ignorant faith. Thus we find that the idea of a 
God past findinj:; out has been eloquently championed by 
Christian TheiKts.* "A God understood would be no 
pod at all," says Hamilton, in approval of this lino of 
thought.t The pod of Absolutism, on the contrary, is ever 
bein^ made manifest and evolved through innumerable 
individual Subjects. The struRRle of these individuals is 
its cradle ; its manhood will be the joint apotheosis of 
tbem all. 

The Absolute as all -seizing ingathering of reality, ''com- 
plete, perfect, and fiutshed in itself." is, then, in a Hegelian 
sense, essentially Result. Rut sovera! important divergencies 
from Hegel reveal thcmB<?lvcs. Here is one. The Hegelian 
Deity, who lives through individuals, J constitutes only a 
stage in our system ; this Deity has yet to live for itself as 
their conscious, instead of their now metaconscious, synthesis. 
Deity, however, must anybow be viewed as developed ; and, in 
this sense, so far from Deity *' generating*' the universe, tbe 
universe "generates *' Deity, who may tlm?* come to stand as 
crowning iilral of our ctuUavours, as a Beincf in whose making 
we are note playing our part. Still as productivity and pro- 
duct are ever one, the essence one with the appearance, the 
noumenon with tbe phenomenon. Deity as emergent will only 
be ia the actual what It was already in the potential. 
Further, as the Metaconscious, as such, is not in time, but 
time is it« way of unfolding, this Deity for Theory of Know- 
ledge ifl revealed as self-productive Result. The tail of the 
serjient, as observed in a former regard, is in the serpent's 
mouth. The historically last is, in all save its form, as con- 
Bciousness, the metaphysically first. 

Blank identity of an infinite whole with itself — how many 
pbilosopbies have embraced this standpoint, this abstract 
infertile Monism I Yet what ground of, and appulse to, mani- 
festation arc to be found in a self-identical One that excludes 
plurality and dilTcrenco? Such hlmk unity and identity 
most surely go ; in tbe depths of tbe Metaconscious lie latent 

* or. tbe CBMfB (?itod hy Manacl, Philoaophj/ ofUi« OoadiUo»ed^pp. 23-S8. 

{ Tbeialie iJfi^t^liiiDswitl object 6ttttlie\niulhn«W»!a«\TVAAM tdx^vlfid^Kh. 
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the maoifold differences of a universe. Again, the Me 
conscious is neither infinite nor finite, bnt both; it is thfi' 
ali-BpontandUf, but is not fully v\anijcst as wliat it is in 
itself, hence finite: as partially revealed in individaaU its 
"infinity" means no more than the indefinitely ancimentahh 
erprrienceg of an indefinitely augmtntaUe ntnnher of siu-h eon- 
iciotis indiridiMU. The remarks made fis to the contradictori- 
ness of the individual Subject apply here alflo. only on the 
mjiciocosraie scale. In fine, we may say that the Melacon- 
se 0119 is neither self-identical nor different, one nor many, 
infinite nor finite, knower nor known — but all these at 
once. It may even he nrged, as by some Buddbiets, that 

individuals have om«rg«d from Nothing, But the 

Nothing is equally the All, for every state of oonsciousne.ss of 
every possible individual rises Aphrodite-like from its awful 
depths. 

Tho doctrine of a unique priraary conBciouaness has no 
possible metaphysical support. The Universal Subject cannot 
be limited so as to be identified with one conscious individual, 
however great and majestic. A personal deit}', as indiridiuil^ 
would to this extent be shnt off from other intlividuals, for 
whom, therefore, the discovery of some deeper ground would 
be requisite. Positing such a God'ConBciou»ness helps us 
in no way to explain tho rise of other centres of cousciouBness 
— other unitary egos wliich. existing fur themselves, are by 
supposition outside it. It is for this reason that a personal 
duity cannot stand as Prins, but at best only as leading 
muuud in a monadology. And behind any Monadology 
stands the Metaconscious. 

Suppose, now, that all the hitherto cited objections to 
such a gud were removed ; suppose that a supreme individual 
consciousness crowns the vast hierarchy of monads. Con- 
ceived as dividing or sharing reality along with other indi- 
viduals, be would at once lose bis impressiveuess. But 
waiving this paint, lot us look deeper. This supreme con- 
sciousneSB — this leading; monnd — would of course have its 
determinate content and determinate way of nnfolding. 
AVhence the provision of this content and this mode ? From 
t'le abyss of the Metaconscious; consciousness, as a whoU^fiot 
bein(} self-creative^ but oaly Jiading or becoming aware OsaX it u 
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ttuck or xtick* A god, then, of this sort would himself be 
thrust ht/ pre-consrious activities t«(o reality. But here nrisea 
a further enigma. Wherefore is this epecial indiviiliial 
emergent a8 a god, while tliat wella up as a snakc-conscious- 
neps, that as a Shukt'spoare, thtit. again, as a vivisected dog ? 
Here glowers a liideouH contingency, indeed — the one motiad 
coming into a suWimely ample hirthright; the others — wo 
among them — into the trouhles of this tormented misernble 
world. Just conceive this god broo.ling over the problem 
of his genesis, and vexed with the intolerable thought of his 
own iinbought, nnmerite^l, inexpliciible grandeur — with the 
riddle that Eternity could not solve for him ! 

Be it observed that the experience on which theories draw 
uniformly su'^igests consciousness «» regidt, nerer as pritia. 
All our individual consciousnesseg have arisen in time out 
of metaconscious Subjects, in all probability rid Mill's 
"neutrum" of states, "vivid" and " faint," etc. The jelly- 
fish has not probably emerged far out (if out) of this stage — 
many a babo in the womb perishing ere birth presumably 
never does. Now, this neutral ntage is a step in the exter- 
naiizatiou of all individual Subjects, which, primarily mota- 
ooDscious, pass slowly by this route into tho degrees of 
quickening consoiousiiess. They break into a variety of 
projected states, dissociate and associate these, and thereby 
slowly awake to being.f Turning from the minor SnbjecU 
to the giant macrocosmic Subject, we infer a like procedur*. 
Tho macrocosmic Subject breaks into a variety of imlividual 
Biibjects, and slowly awakes to being /« these in their unfoldinff. 
This is tantamount to sayijig that the evolution of collective 
individual consciousness is the evolution of Deity, the process 
which in its resumed entirety will eventually constitute his 
existence. Eventually, because we are not far advanced yet : 
the road before us is aweary one, the labour of this emergent 

• F.ven roniirfong Fr^f^om. »» I tbonred, ofM<rate« mily on the "pWt ti." l>y 

Ut'tiiniiiif iniiK III its ViirirJ pliiuivf . 

t Ad ini)>i>rrcot mitilni;)' iii.iy Lh' ktii^IiI fu tliu biitory of the liiiiuiiri ra/Yi 
"Man reu'nr-lcil liim-vll' u» n-i i>l<j»-t U-fort! Uu lennit I'l r> t^Kiil |i|tii»ctf tm n 
■ii'ijtt-t: uihI It'iicw *tliL- tiljijvcijvd ciUK-fl of llm periHXi.il, »a vri-ll im of Uir otliir 
pr»(»iiiii?, luc nlwiiya ■•lil> r tliaii ti<« viiltjeitivi / iiii'l tlie 8titr"lcrit mi-u, wt 
((ircuk fit. T.11I1H iiir^, Ib L-urlit.r tltau uImm (V^wc aQ<l rtju>" ;l-'arrtif, Orijiu »•/ 
lt%tugHagt!, p. ifSJ. 
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God one of truly terrible rigour. We sliall point oat anon 
the made in wiiicli individuals concur to carry this labour 
through. 

And Design ? When an architect conceives liis plan for 
a cathedral, or a toy-maker his device for a walking pup)wt, 
two leading features are presented. (1) T)je raw mtiUrial if 
ffiven. (2) The knowledge embodied in tlie plan in, directly 
or indirectly', derived from cTpcrience. Experience tells thera, 
both what is to be done and how it ia to be done. }3iit th 
lletacuuBcioua is its own raw materiiil, and, as pritu of expo-] 
rience, cannot possibly learn from experience. Useless, then, 
to invoke any ** Cnrpctitor" and allied theories of creation, or 
ftuy views which posit reason or intelligence as prime mover. 
The former do not carry us beyond the standpoint of old 
Anaxagoras : l^nvra ^uKonpinai Nuu$- — NoDc disposed or 
ordered all things. But admitting this, what of tl: 
"things"? An insurmountable dualism \s indicated. TIm 
Vlatouic Deity who shapea Chaos (Tituffius), the Aristotelian 
Troductivc or Creative Intelligence, faced by the indeterminate 
H>le, Mill's Conditioned Deity, the theological deity an 
othcrfl come to grief over a hke dualism. Fancy a deit 
opeiating on an inexplicable surd, about which, as other tfta 
ev7iscioiutn(iHs, he could not po8sibl3' know anything [ Th 
second class of views is equally untenable. " Reason, 
indeed, is a poor incompetent abstraction, impotent of itself 
to start a world — a world, too, with individuals only aspects 
of whom are rational. Experience gives it its filling, nay, v 
IB mere classhiff or re-coordin^tiintf of ideas tthich in last rest 
are cekues only of perceptions, aud, as such, primarily humbli 
ministers to the organism, a reference, indeed, that aeldu 
disappears entirely. The Metaconscious is beyond reason,] 
will, and feeling ; it is the spiritual spontaneity that darl 
these forth, in the process of its unravelling — it is Svvafit 
tvipytia, and WAoc of all reality, ever bringing to its cunRcioua 
ness what it ia in itself. There is no Itujical Hecf.atUti here, 
but a su]>er-rational extrahffical free spontaneity wholly and 
liojielesBly inexplicable. 

The Design, if we admit it, must be immanent, au, 
nlmtriU'tly viewed aspect of the actualizing process itself^ 
Hote the way in which it mamlefila. GtoVj^ i^«i^% \.Wl 
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"forces" of denndation nnd upheaval are cmtinually warring 
on this planet. It has also been estimated that if the eai-tb 
is represented by a globe of (oarttien in<!hefi in diameter, the 
hif^hest elevation on its surfaec, Gaurishaukar (or, as the 
iTilsarian will have it, Mount Everest), will fall within a 
sheet of paper laid on the globe, while a tenth part of this 
Bheet will represent the average elevation of the contineutB 
above the sen-level.* And it would take only some few 
millions of years to wear down any continent to the eea-level 

".were the " forces" of upheaval to slumber. This being so, 
what a marvellous balance of " forces" does the story of the 
rock-shelves reveal to us ; upheaval continuously neatraliiing 
denudation, and donudatiun upheaval, so as to preserve a 
satisfactory platform for the stabling of or^'anisms sanh as 
oura. And who are the operators ? Innumerable myriads 
of Monads that are utterly indifferent to aught save their own 
pleasures and pains. Intent on their own wants (wants which, 
however, are indices of furthered or hindered antnalising), 
tbpy combine, all unwittingly, to work out a plan ignored by 
them individually. "What, again, cares the hicmoglobin in 

f.s red blood corpuscle for the organism when it gluts itself 
with abnorbed oxygen ? What reck the majority of men that, 
in avoiding their pains and courting their pleasures, they are 
in the main working out the plan of creation ? They know 
this no more than the tenant farmer knows that his rent 
tender conforms to Ricardo's law, or lovers that their frenzy 
has reference to the cravings of unborn Monads for organisms. 
Thus rules universal egoism, hammering out remorselessly 
the worJd-plan — the vast cnmplex of struggling agencies 
being embosomed in the Metaeonsoious. Only in advanced 
human (and possibly suporbumaii) Subjects is consciously 
free co-operatiuii with, or antagonism to, this world-pl&u 
possible. 

That activities of a spiritual nature— and others there are 
none — must bo conscious is one of the delusions of popular 
thinking. It never suspects that consciousness is the form 
only, not the "matter," or essence which, as ;>nv«, reveals 
itself in the form — it loses sight of the moment of cvyauic. 
of the potential, in that of the cv^pycia, of the actual, titill 

* K^tb Jot\iuitua. 
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Pliilosopliy lifts fipoken in no doubtful fashion. "The tli 
of llie UnconscioiiH [Metaconscioua] ib tbe necoppan*, if tacit 
presupposition of every objective or absolute idealism, wlici 
is not mianibicuouely Theism," observes Von Hartmnna| 
Thus tbe Upanisbads sing the praises of the Universal ni 
conscious Self. Thus the modern Adwaiteo Yedantin derive 
our present consciousness in last resort from a point in tbe" 
field of unconscious, or, as we prefer to term it, Metnconscioii 
Spirit. It would be interesting to present the history of t 
theory as emergent in Modem Philosnpliy — through Leibnitz^ 
Cudwortb, Kant (where, if not explicit, it is assuredly im^j 
plicit), Fichto, ScheLling, Hegel, Schopenhancr, Herbart, S^^| 
W. Hamilton, and others, down to Von Hartmnnn ; but to 
do so woubl entail repetition and an exorbitant draft on 
space. I propose, accordingly, to dispense with this luxnrj 
and pass on to another inquiry — one which seeks to claseif 
the vanous subjective prades in which the universal Meta-^ 
conscious manifestB itself. 

First we start with the atomic monad. The differencd 
betwepn ourselves and such a monad has been broadly put 
by Leibnitz *' as the difference between a mirror and one who 
sees." • Tliis monarl is probably only imperfectly " segre- 
gnted,'* tending ever to melt away into latency within the 
Universal Motaconscions. Judging from all indications, ita 
grade of subjectivity must be a very bumble one, and sup- 
posing it necessary to posit the atom as *' composite,** i.r . 
resolvable into su1)<ntomic monads, and so on, the descent 
must be projiortionate. Levels of this order we may term 
a-consciotts. Passing onward, we may note that Von Hart- 
mann ascribes a " consciousness " to the plant, poorer in 
content, however, than that of the lowliest worm. **a sensa- 
tion of the physical events of the organization which answer 
to animal organization and sexual life." The doings of the 
Protozoa as chronielcd by Romanes, t Cienkowsky, and Engel- 
mimn most assuredly suggoKt, in the latter's words, "the 
presence of some psychic process in the protoplasm." Ovei 
subjectivity, but scarcely what we can call conscious sul 

• r>weiinra tU In Nrta}>ht/*!gHe. 

f " N<i otie lini* w»ieli>d iito uion^mcttU of <«rtain InfiiHorin witlmiit fccliii:^ 
// iiiffiruH tn l«|ji rt> llinl tlit m* ViUl« a\>ivnbl& «\tt uul ttclvukUid by mouiu luiioiixii 
Cf uitvUiacuce *• (Jiitmut iiiMWgenet, v- ^*>. 
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jectivity, obtains here. The discrimination and selectioa of 
inat4;riulH for test-mfiltinR by Crtrppnter's Deep-sea orgauisms 
— albeit scarcely more wondtrful tlian tlio doings of carbon 
radicals — seeua to reiuire like explanation. Worms, jellyfish, 
and so forth, stand prefiiimably on a somewhat higher plat- 
form. The many levels of this order wo may term «Mfc- 
eonsciotts. They imply, be it noted, the presence of central 
monads or ** sonls " wherein the related minor monads get 
integrated or mirrored as wholes: no worm-soul, no plant- 
soal, no march beyond the simple monads of which the 
Organic bodies consist. It may bo remarked that this lowly 
80q1 or central monad has its rude analogue even in the 
oombi nation-nuclei of so-called inorganic chemistry. In the 
graphic eymbul of an alum molecule — 



K-O-S-O-Al-Al-O-S-O-K 



the aluminium atoms organize and sustain the group, stand- 
ing in this wny for the siohI of a chemical compound. Even the 
Human Suigect only repeats this business on a higher and 
▼ery much more complex level. 

With rats, cats, and dogs, etc., wo are well within the many 
levela or grades of ronsrionsnfstt proper, and with Men within 
those of ai-lf-amsnouanais. Monads that have attained to 
consciousness, whether animal, human, or superhuman, I 
call Subjects. The objects, ideas, and feelings in the imme- 
diateness of which animals are sunk may for the man become 
themselves data for study. Tlie dog is consciona of a bone, 
the man mm/ be conscious of it nit a hone and write a meta- 
pbysio of perception concerning it. The Hnimal and human 
areas overlap, however, considerahly, and both alike in their 
humbler aspects {e.g. the organic aensatiuna\ ion. iuta iU& 
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lower (rabconscioTis levels we have alreinly notified. Fo 
Rubjective activitiea superior to our ordinary percqiiionn 
iliRcnrsive intellect we pass to the level I have termed in 
tmtire. Under this would fall the higher clairvoyant dream- 
eoDBcioasnesa revealed in some sleepers, hypnotic patiout 
and others, and the Mytiic Invighi previously adverted td 
Kxperience of the latter sort would combine the advantages' 
of reason and sense along with a deeper and richer eont«D 
drawn direct from the fountain-head- Further oonceivabli 
levels are those of the fully illuminated Subjects — oroniscienf 
relatively to some given syfitem or systems of worlds — and 
finally, that of the harmony of the perfected Subjects 
DEITY. As transcending in a manner the individual* whiL 
yet dependent on it, this level is termed supra-conscious. Wd 
thus have — 

Levels of Subjectivity : — 

1. The Metaconscious. 

2. The a-conscious {e.g. atom or subatomic monad). 
8. The snb-conscious {eg. amoeba or worm). 
4. The conscious (c.^. mouse or ape). 
6. Tbe self-conscious {e.g. man, as reflective). 

6. The intuitively conscious. 

7. The fully conscious. 

8. The supra-conscious. 
A Subject completely realizing stage 5 would represent thi 

discursive rationaliziag intellect running into its negative^ 
a transition which, as already observed, must inevitably 
the course of the race-progress declare itself.* A Subject ir 
stage 6 might either possess the higher clairvoyant dream- 
consciousness met with in some religious enthusiasts, etc. (tl: 
lower dream-consciousness is obviously a mere echo of the 
waking consciousness), in which case the innr.r sjiontanritjf_ 
of tbe Subject might reveal itself nyitk rw extra-suhjcctire refa 
fnce at all, or enjoy ecstatic intuitive seizure of tiie state 
of other monads and subjects, with a full extra-subjective 
reference. Thus, were astronomy the tbeme, the Subject 
would intuite and understand at a flash the whole of tb^ 
phenomena in all tbeir richness and complexity; were il^ 
geology, tbe story of the rock-shelves would lie before it as 
• Cf. "Ittdm4i»iftttViieGVB»ll\tta.r 
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tliis pagre lies bofore the reader. Here, then, the Schopen- 
hniierian ideal of kuowledge would be adequately realized. 
A Subject completely realizing lerel 7 would be fuUy illu- 
rainated. gathering in reality in one blaze of gorgeous 
pplendonr, but still a definitely discrete iudividual among 
individuals. It may be that no Subjects stand as yt-t on Ibis 
pinnacle ; it may be that there are ** 3pace>8oeieties,*' the 
memb^^rs of wtiich do. The stage, however, is, pbilosophically 
speaking, necessary. Lastly, level 8 stands for tho fusion of 
these developed Subjects as Deity, of which, however, anon. 
As rises a majestic cloud-rack from the ocean-rim, slowly 
spreading over the sky, till it overslindows the whole sea- 
soape, so from a troublous world rises this mighty Being, 
pausing not till it overshadows the entire complex of indi- 
viduals. 

As mediating our iransitiuu to Pessimisui, the relations 
between Afftapliysic and Morality may now be profitably 
tapped. Let us reduce tlie problem to its essentials. Effect- 
ing this reduction, wo note that Morality only concerns the 
relations of individuals capable of being pleasumhlij or paiti- 
Jullt/ afftfoted by each others' actions. Conceive an isolated 
individual cast adrift on some untenanted planet; and conceive^ 
him further us indulging his passions unrestfrvedly. Prudent 
or imprudent, wise or iguurant, he might be held, but 
assuredly neither moral nor imiuoral. He might brew arrack 
Bnd court delirium tranftt«. smoke opium and sink into an 
idiotic lethargy, hang himself, if he saw tit to do so. Morality 
Ijere most be speechlefis, though tho problem as to wlietlier 
bis conduct *'ptips*' or not is one of a peculiarly pressing 
character^to himself. Again, suppose, a dozen iudividuala 
living together, but not susceptible of pleasures and pains. 
They could not possibly stand in moral relations, bouause 
nothing done could mar or further any one's welfare. This 
view of Morality is of a piece with our theories of pleasure 
and pain and teleology. Reourring to these, we observe tli 
as Prudence dictiites the course yielding most happiness, 
happiness is index of furthered actualizing, and as actualiz- 
ing, again, is revelation of tho Metaconscious Itself, the most 
far-seeirtg Prutieme hy Uat furthering soul-aetuaUtution tn- 
ecitably/urtJiers Ote irorUl-plin. Prudeucti, however, muftthft 
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really far-seetng, and not blunder by emphasizing the lowff 
aspects of coiiHciouHneBH to the prejudice of tbe hi^i^lier oneB — 
a very iuiporlaut proviso. So far of tbe individual, wliosd 
aim should be, wbat Aribtotle made it, complete reaUzatiou 
of his true essence (tv^/i'yua ^v\rrc), a process iirplyingH 
Buburdination of bis lower to bis higher potencies. Moraaty^^ 
proper, however, binges on tbe reactions of rejoicing and 
Buffering individuals nasociated in social or other relations. 
Tlie idujilly moral man in ho wlio most CDtnpleUdy furtliers tbe^, 
happiness and mitigates tbe miseries of bis fellows (i.r. bes^H 
favours their free actualization), and it matters not a pinco^^ 
whether in so doing he oheys the call of "dnty" or not. 
Duty, as feeling of compulsion, indicates, indeed, defeetiv 
ethical development. Moralists of the old school must, 
course, upbraid this view, but tbe dialectic of tbe race-growth 
will leave them hopelessly stranded. 

No conHuence of a rational Metaphysic and Morality 
obseiTable in the earlit'r stages of sociuly. MoraUty is a larj 
stream long before it meets tbe former, numbering among 
its tributaries law, public opinion, custom, mandates of 
religious creeds, the Hympathies, etc. At tir&t, this stream 
bounds merrily down tlie hills, always rarifiny, hoirrver, 
aspect as it tlows over fresh rocks or receives new feeder 
But its impetuosity is soon checked. Flowing into the plai; 
it gets slugsish, and even stagnant. An inrush of alien 
waters is requisite to drive it on, and, at this point we must 
invoke Meta]ihyBic. Those who are in touch with modern 
feeling, with the men who labour in the storms and stresa 
of modern European life, often acknowledge with sadness 
that ft groat and novtl stimulus is necessary if the race is not 
to fall back. Enlightenment and criticism are sapping the 
old sanctions in every quarter. Onee potent ideals, Christi- 
anity among them, are fading. Wbat of the new ? 

The beginnings of altruist morality are humble. It takes 
its rise in a covert egoism. A relieves B's sufferings at the 
outset because he dislikes the ideal paius that B's ex- 
pressions and gestures arouse syrapathetioally in himself. 
But oar doctrine of freedom adds a rider. The ego-altruistic 
sentiments thus started may be evolved into pure disinterested- 
ness, if the Subject, driving ahead in the hne of greatest 
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r^aifiiance, fixes the ideal of Rfilf-sacrifice rr on6 worth 
culture. Fixecl ideas breeding haliita, hahilnal unfidj\»hne.ns 
may result, which 110 mere hedonistic theory can explain. 
Of the social utility of unselllBhnesH we need entertain no 
question. Provided that his emotions are well ballasted 
with intellect, the altruist is a veritable windfall to his 
ftiUowa. This is obvious enough, but there arises a further 
point, the solution of which is anything but obvious, aa 
hnro our raodorn optimists and ponsiniists part company. 
What should he the (foal of a really /ar-xirfhted altruism ? Wlmt 
is the highest ideal that should be cherished by a cultured 
friend of his kind? Here Morality must be steadied by 
reference to Metaphysic. Let us evoke an imaginary pea- 
faimist critic : — 

** The altruist, yon say, is a veritable windfall to his 
fellows. Agreed. Who deniefl it? Have not pessimists 
preached with enthusiasm a 'joy in self-sacrifice * ? Philan- 
thropy, my dear sir, is not the question at issue. It is not 
philanthropy, but the form it should take, that is disputable. 
The ordinary altruist merely tinkers with the miseries arouud 
him ; he takes straws from a burden which grows heuvicr the 
while with stones. Believe us, it is not mending but ending 
that Humanity stands in need of. We pessimists, I repeat 
it. preach altruism, but we dare not, tongue in cheek, delude 
men with visions of a happy future. We have found tliat life 
is a cheat, and have shaped our procedure accordingly. 
Sympathising with its victims, we must strive to eda- 
civto them so aa to put an end to the whole sorry 
business." 

The ideal of modern Pessimism is universal extinction of 
consciousness in all sentient beings whatever. With the 
suggestions contributed by Schopenhauer aud Von Hartmaun 
to the furtherance of this end, it is not my intention to cope. 
Here 1 have simply to indicate how ruthlessly Pessimism, if 
valid, shatters all social and economic ideals. Obviously if 
Cie present is blHck and the future promises to be blacker, 
the sooner men can be got to ro6ect upon the farce and end it 
the bettor. In any case, we must be weighed down with 
dismay. And not ouly our social enthusiasms, but our own 
pelf-culture must languish. Thus, why should I cultivate 
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intellect at the exponse of fiimplftr atiiI often far more attrac- 
tive fieusual pursuits ? Why not npe tlie pig happy, rather 
than Socrates miaerahle? Why not, indeed! It is futile to 
bid me follow out. without question, the *' higher potentiali- 
ties '* of my nature. Uiilesa iu the long run these ;>ny, they 
are not worth following at all. Here, again, Metaphysic i« 
requisite. Wo mast search for the import of Ote indirUhtal in 
thr uitiierse, and, having discovered this import, adapt our 
procednre accordingly. 

Onr philosophy is spiritual through and through. Bat 
to this individual just emergent from the darkness, what has 
it to proffer ? The universe is of his own essence ; but what 
is lie as a point in it ? True, he may say with Jelal the 
SuG— 

**IamD0tI; the bicath I br«*thot8 God's;" 

but, interesting as is this reflection, it does not answer 
Pessimism. Speaking for myself, I confess that my interest 
in First Canses, gods, and diviuo breaths generally, is luke- 
warm compared with that in my destiny as conscious 
individual. Unlike Leopardi, I dislike shipwreck in tbt>j 
infinite : — 

** Coi\ tn qiteitA 
ItnmeTuiith i'ann<fia il p«nBi«r mb 
E il Doufrftgo 10*% dolcc in ^nctto mftfe.** 

The boldness of this mariner may surprise us. Leopardi 
spoke, however, as pessimist. Full sadly had he looked on 
nature, had curseU the Metanmsciou* iu all its terrible and 
loathsome aspects, as the boa crushing the deer, the lion 
mangling the antelope, as the hideous story of Man, here 
and there aglowwith glory, but for the most part a revelling 
in fatuous and swinish egoism. Sick with the sight, we, too, 
might turn and curse the Power that bore ua. A has Vln- 
fnme~hui, alas, great Pan is dead I What god is left to rail 
at? We who seek to rail are the revealed Metaoonscious 
itself ! And yet— why despair at all ? A rilt shows clear 
through the cloud-rack. Awful, unhf^ndinu: Power, it cannot 
be that our woes have been felt for nought. Thou and w© 
together have suffered through the long dark night of Time, 
and, alas, must suffer still, but wc look for a brighter mom, 
when iheBO weary hours have ^vitaei. 'V«?&t Vtft^,v.^^w^,yv«.t 
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that mom of hope shall he merry. Let as know we have not 
been thy sport> but Thyself, attaining to God-head. Let the 
feast be ready set and the bumper brimming over. Atone, 
we say, atone with Nirvanic joys for the crime of this blood- 
stained planet. 





THE 8TA5DP0IKT OP PKSSXHISX. 

•'Whcnco did Daiil« takn 'hft mntcrlnls for H« lifll hut from thtt our nrtntil 
worM ? . . . Wbou. nil ihe otSer S-inJ. Iir- fniiie to lite tiifilc of de-»cri>>inir limvvB 
and iti ilclijjihtsi, lie lin-l uii tiiaiinii •unUMe difficulty, for out wurld affonla no 
niatcriulB at uU fur tUi»." — Si-'uurBSMAuijiL " 

** Strife ii the father of tliiu;;;*." — HBaAOi ETrrs. 

•• Ail the Ronct* of life rniiiwl vnnW not nuik* a very ttitppy mftn. but oil the 
ill* united would mnke a wretch ini1ee<l.** — Hvus. 

" Vfv. Boiotini Iirro for nun nltnrt day or two, 
Arid all tlif> irntn n-e grl is griuf nu'l woe: 
And th«ii, hnviiif; life's pMhl<<inFi all unanWed, 
And hutkucd by resreti: ne have to f-o." 

Omar KuwyAts (Fitsgffmld'ttraiu.y. 

DoBf!, or mU, conecioua inflividuality yield a satisfactory balance 
of happiness ? — that Is the pith of the inquiry on which we 
have embarked. And, barring a faToiirable answer, the con- 
clusion should he that conscious individuality is a cheat 
not worth preservation. If the cosmos is not built for our 
happiness here and now, it must either ho rcf^arded aa 
possibly uUimating therein in tiie dim vistas beyond ttie 
grave, or be frankly set down as detestable and rotten to its 
vitals. As means to an end we may put up now with a 
Burplusage of transitory pains, but the end in this case 
must be a flood of compensatory lilesscdness. Happiness im- 
mediate <ir deferred is the supremo test of Life's worth. 
Therti are those indeed who say that life is anyhow worth the 
living, who, like Miltonic angels, would prefer to survive 
consciously iu woe rather than forfeiting their " intellectual 
being " to die out of reality. Words, mere words. BeiuRs 
pinched beyond a certain point will court and necessarily^— 
court suicide. For voluntary a<;ents all considerable paifl|H 
carries with it averbiou, i.e. ft V\a\i ViQ 4.o v««3 m<.U tUe^ 



particular states of consciousness in question. A being eufifufted 
all tliroufih with pain would be continuHlly wishing to do 
awny witb consciousness. Let the reader, familiar with 
suffering, imagine himself subjected to the wiles of somo 
superbly adept torturt^r — in that grim event I maintain that 
he would be continuously Keoking to get rid of consciousnesB, 
that is, of himself as revealed at any particular moment. 
He miglit, indfied, at first stand out against the test — strive 
freely in the lino of greatest resistance if prompted by pride. 
But as the spasms rose in acnteness they would drive his 
poor motive out of consciousness, and an inarticulate struggle 
for annihilation would at once set in. A being that could 
cling approvingly to a life of mental and physical tortare ia, 
indeed, a fiction too ridiculous to discuss — if not a contra- 
diction in terms. 

The nnsatisfactoriness of life has long been the theme of 
thinkers, but to-day pessimism, loud-tongued or tacit, ia 
beginning to invade the masses. Mrs. Partington might as 
well try to mop back the Atlantic as the fashionable positivism 
and Agnosticism to heat back this movement. In a philo- 
sophical regard Agnosticism is bad — in au ethical one it is 
worse, playing havoc with every enthusiasm that assigns to 
the world a meaning. Depriving men of their old ideals, it 
leaves them to confront a dread and Inexplicable world-order. 
Questioning the belief in a future life, it confines their gaze to 
this sad, mean, and petty one here. The eituation has its 
comical side, and might, indeed, amuse us were it not also so 
serious, so fraught with danger to the democracy now coming 
to manhood. The diOicuIty to be faced is that which must 
always arise when thiukers constitute this life an end in 
itself. The life, so exalted, js utterly unworthy of the honour, 
and sooner or later the dupes of the theorists will discover 
the fact for themselves, when Morality and Culture will 
receive a tremendous shock. Just now, too, the protests 
against this life are many. The harvest of the dragon's 
teeth is with us ; the story of the world's long torment has 
been too well told by historian, economist, and naturalist. 
A famous passage in In Metnoriam voices the standpoint of 
thinking thousands, that of horror at the woes of this planet, 
tempered, however, by a hope that all may yet turn out well. 
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Bat in tliousands nf otlters this hope in fliekHring Iow» stifled 
by the breath of Aguosticism, and the gravity of its dep&rtore 
vill be momentous. Failing Kfetapbysic, the reUindler, the 
progress of the future Aryan races is doomed. Pessimism 
and chaos will swallow them. Man cannot live by bread 
alone, not even if buttered by an " Unknowable " of Spencerian 
ohnrning. 

The Metaphysic of the Enlightened Aryan Future will beg 
no alms from reli^on. Religion by that distant time will 
have dwindled to an fiestbctic emotion, to a feeling like tbat 
with which a poet views the stars or an archaeologist the 
ruins of Baal-beo. And specific dogmatic creeds will have 
been outlived and clapped into ancient history. The pricFt 
will have been adjudged a babbler, theology for the most part 
a disease of language. I do nut mean by this that the creeds 
have no fair side. On the contrary, through their country- 
rock ran distinct veins of usefuluess. They are illusions ex- 
pediting certain stages of the moral and mental evolution 
of Man — transitory but effective phases of a vast dialectical 
movement. Precious in the past, they must not, however, 
be treasured when effete.* As mere survivals backed by 
organized supporters they are among the greatest foes of 
Humanity. 

Have you watched the phases of a glacier? If so, you 
have watched those of a creed. First the snowHakes falling 
tike heaven-sent thoughts on the peaks of aspiration. Slipping 
down the mountain these suowtiakes glide into a basin where 
they are slowly welded into compact ice. So, too, the mystic 
intuitions of a Jesus or Mohammed receive concrete shape — a 
shape defmed by the nature of the receptive mould. Emergent 
as a glacier, the ice moves forward slowly, sohdly. and 
irresistibly down the valley. But ever as it moves it changes. 
Though it wears its channel, it conforms to it also. This 
hard stiff glacier is theology. Down on its soiled front rain 
hnge boulders and rock-masses — these form the moraines, 
wreckage frora the vast mountains of human folly. As it 
crushes on, it receives abluents bearing like burdens, and ere 

* It is tliffiralt, liowevert to derond some ereodi erca on tlicM linaa. Thai 
RnwIiiiMin tliiiiks the "agKrenitQ manlla" of the PlioBnioinn religion od the 
monU ot (lie nwK win probably ininciou Cf AaH'ofa, ii. 97). . 
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long is capped by a layer of hideous rock. Note well how 
slow ia tlid movement, how huge the crevasse where eharp 
descents are reached, how the polluting rocks and filth plunge 
into the very heart of the ice. But note, also, that when 
broader and fouler than ever the glacier meets its conqueror. 
Reason, the sun-god, Btrikea it. Streams now multiply on 
ii8 surface, the old hard outlines vanish, and a lively torrent 
rashes wildly from its base. At last, done to death, it drops 
its burden J a terminal moraine is its cairn, aud hard by this 
a young river rushes rapidly down the slope. Glancing at 
the terminal moraines of theology, the onlooker should not 
hesitate. Impressive as may be their genesis, they arc in 
themselves mere rabble heaps. It is on the freed young 
river of thought, not on the rubble heaps, that his gaze 
should lovingly linger. 

But to some the waters of the river have seemed bitter, 
and they pour, say others, into a salt lake, marshy, dreary, 
without outlet. Which, then, is best — to pitch our tent on 
the glacier or brave the vague rumour of the salt-lake ? 
smother our misgivings with Church-chatter, or accept what 
rationalism can afTord us *? He who knows the barrenness 
of the glacier should not hesitate. Wherever the river leads 
him, he will at least have left error in his wake. 

Among the riddles propounded by the Sphinx the miseries 
of life are prominent. Always more or less in evidence, they 
oppress both in their happenings and in the ensuing reflections 
on these. And to-day, more than ever before, they are fixing 
the attention of owr fellows. The clearer becomes the 
reflective consciousness of the race, the more they stand out 
and clamour for some decently optimist rendering. There 
are two great classes into which those miseries may be 
parted — those of a sporadic sort, such as famine, disease, 
poverty ; and those of a universal sort inseparable from 
volition as we know it. It is the first of these classes that 
appeals to the popular eye, and the glare of its contents is 
terrible. On what shall the mind linger ? To what form of 
wretchedness and what oasps of that wretchednesH is it to 
assign precedence ? Says Macaulay, "The whole history of 
the speoicB is made up of little else than crimes and errors ; " 
and Gibbon, writing in a similar strain, brands it as "little 
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more than the reRiBter of the crimes, follies, and misfortntiefl 
of niAnkind." What a commentary on Agn08tic optimism! 
It is futile for Spt'iicerians to assure ua that a alow evolntinn 
is in progress. The men of the present stage of evolution are 
more discontented than were their forerunners, albeit the 
physical evils they undergo are, perhaps, of a milder character. 
Was any century so bored, yet so aimlesRiy active as this? 
Were ever the outcries aguinst nature and life louder ? The 
hope, too, of an eventual ** complete adaptation '* of the raoe 
to environment is empty, for the environment is not only 
unstable but constantly becoming more complex, hence more 
exacting. And the upshot of all this fever, what is it to be? 
Speucerians and their like will not say outright that the 
individual is auuffed out at death, but the drift of their 
teachings is obvious. Individuals who are the subjective side 
of nerve- function must presumably perish with their brains. 
Evolution, then, is to end in a ritZ dc %ac. The mounds of 
Nimroud and Kouyunjik are to be held symbolic of human 
destiny; a great fuvor and tumult, and hut a Uttle while and 
— desolation. A freezing planet \% to end ns; universal 
history is to be wasted. Just survey Gibbon's register in 
the light of this ghastly dream. The miseries in that register 
would be a high price to pay for Elysium, but for the privilege 
of dying out with this squalid planet, faugh ! Glance at the 
maps attached to a History and try to think what those 
shifting colour-patches mean. W^bat catacombs of buried 
miseries are laid bare! What immolation there of the 
individual on the blood-stained steps of progress ! And yet 
it is hinted that individuals as such must go, and with them 
the race also when the planet begins to age ! Strange beyond 
Lompare is the agnostic optimism of to-day. 

"Nothing is absolutely bad, but each thing is bad in 
respect to some other," said Bruno and, later, Spinoza, 
Rut optimism cannot lay this nnclion to its soul. From the 
standpoint of experience, we must assert it to matter nothing 
whether the bad is a relation or not. It is felt, and that is 
enough — is a fact that no phrases change. Memories of the 
past, mingling with the horrors of to-day, rise up before the 
thinker, and will not be exorcised. So thick crowd these 
hurpiea that they quite conCu&« 1K« %\^ht. On what shoU he 
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lay stress ? Od bloody wars sach as those of the Sargonidffi, 
Besostris, Genghiz Khan, Tamerlane, Frederick the Great 
and Napoleon ; on narratives such as those of Cambyses' march 
to Ethiopia, the Moslem invasions of India, the destruction 
of Carthage, the retreat from Moscow, and the Taiping revolt ; 
on the innumLTablo political blood-spillingH, errors, crimes, 
oppressions that befoul history ; on earthquakes such as 
those of Lisbon or Riobamba, eruptions as of Papandayang 
or Krakatoa ; on a Yellow lliver sweeping away Chinamen 
like vermin, or a drought whipping off millions of Hindu 
villagers — mnrtyrs, 40,000,000 of whom never know what a 
full stomacli means;* on relir^ious slaughters such as the 
Aztec teocalis witnessed ; f on the rabble of theological jwr- 
Becutions, factions, inquisitions, and other vilenesses ; on the 
legions of cruel, diHgustiiig, and degrading diseases ever 
preying on our kind ; J on empires and monarchies with 
rulers, lizard-brained, seliish, and rotten, whoro " Providence " 
might have placed heroes ; on African savages whose life, 
Gordon and others tell us, is one of " fear and misery night 
and day; " on Palaeolithic and other savages wallowing 
helplessly unprogrossive through centuries ; on the history of 
the industrial struggle from feudal times onward ; on the 
annals of debauchery bred by natural instincts; on the 
proletarian hordes who slave, suffer, and are vile around us 

to-day ; on the ? But no more ; the pen fltea. Dismal, 

too, is it not. to watch how our cruel likings are fanned ? 
•'Each Society," writes a nominal optimist, "has had to 
maintain itself in the face of external inimical agencies, 
partly animal but mainly human ; and this has required the 
nature of its members to continue such that the destructive 

• Hatitor. 

i One hundrin] and IhfKy-Hix thouBanil slialls wpr« foaod in one toocali hy & 
•oldiwr of tVirU*8. " Bolk'f mi^bt well Ke ulRirucrwl did lot Iho oM world pr*8i'iit 
• worthjr r^iiinti'rfiBrt in the pymtnid of Gol^ntluu, vbiob comnii.>momt«d the 
trinmph* of TamDrLuni) " (Pre»cott). 

X Noto how ihu Bo-»11M "nataml" man li pTsgned. "The di»eM««.** 
vtiCe*! StnnlRT,"by which tht? mitivcH nro oniiiiunuly sntiftud &raaoiit«dyi»cDlery. 
dirunic dyfcatBry, cholrra mnrhus, retiiitUmt fuver. interntilteiit fever or oguo, 
typhoid feTcr. low mntinunuK fpvor. heart 4liaO'is«, rhetimatiijm, ptjmlyaia, stiinll- 
piix, ifcrh, o (ill dial miB, iwre ihmat, crmBnmption, coli'-, cutancou* eruptions, uloens 
nypliilis, enu>/rTh< a, cnnviilsiotu, prolap«as «nt, mnbilii'al ht^roiii, und iicphritii. 
But the f.'T>-<(t and tcrriMo Dcoargo of Eut ftud Central Afriou it Uio bmftll-pr>x- 
. . . 'I'ho bbnchod skulU of victima to thi« foul diMSftn ... lie ulung every 
«arafan rtnd" (L4iHi>tftone, p. 63!l^ 
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activities aro not painfnl to them, bat on the whole pleasur- 
able.'" Man, however, as we find him, seems altogether 
a shocking hit of workmansliip to crown the geological Bona. 
What is he, after all, but a foggy intelligence allied with an 
exacting and in many respects disgusting organism, a prey 
to endless vices, prejudices, defects, and follies. Grand and 
noble individuals there are many. Still, were men in general 
revealed to each other in the fulness of their inner mental 
wurkings. an imspcakablc disgust would arise. Happily, 
the illusions of deportment veil the Mokannas that glare 
within. 

Tuni now to the animal world. What dUtrntt of the 
cosmos this fosters ! Animals slaughtered fur food, vivisected, 
overworked, starved, hunted, tortured in every conceivable 
manner confront us. Do you observe those crows pick- 
ing out the eyes of a lamb, and that parrot despoiling a 
sheep of its kidneys '? Do you perceive that cobra gorging 
a terri0ed frog, those carnivores fleshing tlieir teeth in 
blameless prey, and man — praying, whining, churoh-building, 
hypocritical man — wading through the blo<id of the victims 
that go to glut his appetites. Think of the " instinctive " 
cruelty of oat, cormorant, and monkey, of the scheme of 
natural selection with its overbreeding, starvation, and 
slaughter. And glance at this picture taken from Humboldt's 
gallery:— 

"In the rainy scoson the horses thnt wander in the savaiionh and 
hAve not time to ruach the risiog grounds of the lAnaos [of the (iriuoco], 
perish h; hundreds amidst the OT(»rfiowing of tho rivers. The mares sro 
seen, fnllowcHl by their colts, ftn-immini;, doring a part of the day, to feed 
npon grass, tho topA of which alone wave above the waters. In this atattf 
they are pursued by the croco«HICR; and it in by no means nnoommon to 
find the prints of the teeth of these camivorouR animals on their thif;ha. 
Pressed alttrnatftly by exce<« of dronRht and of humidity, they souietimes 
Bcek a pool, in tlie midst of a bare and dusty soil, to quench their thint : 
and at other times flee from water and the overflowing rircrs.as menaced 
by an enemy that encounters them in eTtjy direction. Harassed during 
the flay by ft'^d-flics and moequitoes, the horses, mulee, and oowa find 
tbemselTss attooked at night by enormous bats, that fasten on their 
liacIcK, and eauss wonnds that become dangeroos, becausb they are filled 
with aoarids and other hurtful insects." 

• BponecT, l>ty«kolu9v< '^v Vt<^ 
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Teleologists to the fore! Theorists on original sin snccour 
OR ! Consider how sensitive an animal is the horse, and how 
utterly }m soul at least remains unprovided for in your 
theologic eobemoB of redress ! Winwood Reade (and Gordon 
is at one with him) tells us in his Martyrdom of Man that it is 
hopeless " to describe or even imagine the tremulous condition 
of the savage mind ; yet the traveller can see from their 
aspect and manners that they dwell in a stale of nover-cciiKing 
dread." This is hoiTible enough in all conscience, and may 
well stupefy the optimifii. But if vtc sometimes hear of 
human woes, r.rj, a destruction of frowsy Chinamen, half 
malevolently, indignation at animal martyrdom is less grimly 
handicapped. It has probably done more to foster distrust 
of the cosmos than anything else. How can we anticipate 
ultimate happiness at the liands of a Power tliat works so 
darkly ? And how can any such posthumous happiuees blot 
out the horrors that have gone before? 

Life as means to an end may, conceivably, be held as of 
value ; but considered as end-in-itself it ie a cheat. Criti- 
cizing this life, we must roundly assert that its pains are 
far in excess of its pleasures. In this belief we may note the 
confluence of many brilliant intellects. Hesiod, Heracleitus, 
Socrates, Kapila, Plato, Sankara, Buddha, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Pliny, the Neoplatonists, Voltaire, Omar Khayyam, 
Hume, Montaigne, Kant, Fiohte, SchelUng, Schopenhauer, 
Byron. Von Hartmann, Leopardi, may be mentioned. Even 
Epicurus, supposed apostle of Hedonism, advises the sage 
to steer clear of suffering rather than to seek positive 
pleasures. Shakespeare's personality is so merged in his 
characters as to render certitude dittlcutt; but the HamlH 
" to be or not to he " soliloquy is as true as it is impressive ; 
and in Hi-nry IV. the " happiest youth," reading the book 
of fate, "would shut the book and sit him down and die." 
Among pessimists, too, must, I think, be classed Hegel, 
indignantly as some would resent the charge. No legitimate 
niche can be found in his system for perpetuity of imhvidual 
conBciousness, while in so far as the individual appears in 
history he is nithlessly sacrificed to the universal. Emer- 
son admits that *' everything connected with our personality 
faiJa. , , . Nature never apatea the iudvvvdviaA." OC Vbi 
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founders of religions and religious philosopbies the majority 
trample on this Ufo. The Indian teachers are especially 
noticeable in this regard, while of Jesas Voo Hartmann ob- 
Berves truly that he " completely adopted the contempt and 
weariness of earthly lifo." A like weariness oppresses the 
majority of Hindus and Buddhists, and its pruralence may 
well give pause to the cosy-corner optimists at home. 

Voltaire maintains that Pleasure is a dream, and pain 
alone is real. Philosophically expressed, this is the Plato- 
Bohopenhauer doctrine that pains alone are positive, and 
that it is their removal which constitutes pleasure. Aristotle 
long ago upset this doctrine by pointing out that at any rate 
some intellectual enjoyments, and many even of the pleasures 
of sense, have a positive standing of their own ; and any cue 
vho notes his testhetic emotions, the glow of muscular exer- 
cise, and the pleasures of mere colour, can validate tiiis 
criticism for himself. Waiving, however, this point, we may 
affirm with certainty that the great majority of our pleasures 
are actually heralded by pains, and never at their best subsist 
long in their purity : — 

" Medio de foote iRpnniaa, 
Snrgit nrnuri aliqaiii et in i|mifl lloiibtiB angtt.^ 

Grant Allen, in a passage already quoted, has pointed out 
that ** Massive Pleasure can seldom or never attain the 
intensity of Massive Pain, because the organism can be 
brouglit down to any point of inanition or exhaustion, but in 
efficient working cannot be raised very high above the 
average." Similarly Acute Pleasure is fleeting and dearly 
bought, while Acute Pain is both more intense and prcH 
digiously more durable. This is the physiological vindication 
of Hume's statement that all life's goods could not make a 
man very happy, while all its evils lumped together would 
make a wretch indeed. In this regard note the declaration 
of the envied .\bdalrahman, one of the Ommiad Caliphs, 
which I take from Gibbon : — 

"I have now reigned above fifty years in victory or 
jMAce ; beloved by my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, and 
respected by my alhcs. Kiches and honours, power and 
pleasure have waited on my call, nor does any earthly blessing 
appear to have been wanUug to m^ lft^i(sA5. \n. \\^<i w-V-Mtiiwu 
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I bare diligently numbered the days of pure aud genuioe 
happiness which have fallen to my lot ; tUey amount to 
fourteen. O man! pUice not thy conjidence in the present 
world." 

And compare Abdalrahman's lot with tliat of the most 
miserable man you know. TLe transition iH ntartliug, but it 
only blackens a picture already of Ronibre hues. A surplusage 
of Buflfering obtains everywhere, and only relatively to his 
more unlucky fellows is the envied of obsen'crs to be held 
fortunate. 

Schopenhauer and Buddha lay stress mostly on my second 
category of miseries, those more or less inseparable from the 
normal flow cf experience. Thus Schopenhauer professes to 
establish Pessimism a priori by analysis of volition itself. 
All willing moans want, and want pain ; of a bundle of wants 
only a few can be relieved, when at once others crowd in. 
LMan is bound on Ixiou's wheel without hope of respite.* 
FXJnquestionably this view has been pushed too far- — the wheel 
is not by any means always irksome. Many rich, if transient, 
positive joys must be allowed for ; many hours, even days, 
of life seem well worth the living. But, dropping these inter- 
ludes, we may agree with him that Willing, on the whole, is 
a most undeniable burden. Why otherwise that continual 
getting rid of this for that state which workaday experience 
exhibits ? Why this perpetual mireat, as of a patient covered 
with bed-sores, who shifts his position only to shift it again? 
Never can I dwell long on these or those aspects of expe- 
rience, but must be continually getting rid of them for others 
to keep myself easy. This is a significant feature of action 
and thinking alike, and one well worthy of the best attention 
of the optimists. For inasmuch as the expex'iences are all 
equally phases of ^'myself," the unrest, the continual aboli- 
tion of them amounts to a continual suicide. 

" Civilization begins by supplying wants and ends by 
creating them, and each supply for the newly created wants 
begets other wants, and so on toiifs quotiee," Sir W. Grove 
tells us. Cui Bono this wild activity, this fretful struggle of 
ours? Are we not insane to beget children? ought we not 

* This IS Kaat's upintim, too. **Man 6odi huoieir in aevor-ocuslDg pBia** 
( A nth ropoioyj/). 
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to end the farce with orgies of rioting and the happy 
despdtch ? Look at the hideons drudgory underlying ihi? 
vaunted civilization — at our courts, education, shops, house- 
keeping, commerce, mines, newspapers, government, ffvctories. 
railways, and all the mnltiform rest. Incessant petty, yet 
raost galling cares, swell the exactions of this treadmill. Do 
you fly to art for solace ? There is surely an oasis here, but 
its charms make return to the desert all the drearier. Indeed, 
developed ffistlietic feelings make the world a purgatory for 
those who look sharply around them. The ** hiflfnua and 
unalurahlf 8ordi(htrs$ ** of this life makes it well that the 
masses are philiatine.* Damascns looks fair from a distance, 
but within its gates rise the stenches, and the lepers whinod 
in their loiithlinoss. Art, by idealizing, by weeding things of' 
their nnstiuoss, fools many into optimism ; it remains for 
the cliill return to the concrete to show the cheat. Even 
intellectual pleasnres are deceitful. The drudgery of thinking 
and shidyiug is colossal, and their vaunted pleasures in large ( 
part only purchasable with continual pain. Custom, too, 
stales results hei*e as everywhere. Sordrt cognita reritaa. 
Words accumulate in mountains, and symbols ordered aa 
sciences get weeded of all enjoyable content. An eminent | 
Viennese mathematician, I am informed, attributes his success 
mainly to his power of enduring pain. And students of 
Hegel's Loifif, Spencer's I-'oniiula of Ecoluiinn, and of abstruse 
scientific questions generally, must find, to their cost, what 
a burden is hmeat abstract thinking. But if the process is 
painful and the results are staled by custom, mi hmto thOi 
efforts ? OncG more our agnostics are at fault, TAv fact i* 
thatf k«re as eUeivhrre, human ideaUt unltM they art to bear rick 
fruit in " another world,''* are a cheat of the emptu'Kt nature. 

But the optimist of the market-place is with us? What, 
then, of his testimony ? In the Eant the optimist is a rarity, 
but Europe and the New World are supposed to be better 
favoured. And undoubtedly very many men in these quarters 
will avow an optimism when pressed. We must remember, 
however, that some of these answerers look for reparation 
for present sufferings in another life^a possibility not here 
disputed. We must further remember that few men can 
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impaiiiially reread their experiences, that 6Tcn the natnrftl 
psychologist rcqairoa a severe and tedious training. The 
fundamental hias, of ooiirBe, is the egoism whioli likoR to seo 
all things bright. Here arc a few of the additional aources 
of bias : — 

1, A wish to appear successful and impreasive in the eyes 
of neighbours and acquaintances, rivals in the hunt for 
happiness — an outcome, this, of the civilized stmpgle for 
existence. Along with the reputation of being happy, "mauly 
effort/' " contempt for obstacles," " unbending fortitude," 
etc., get to be spt-cially asoribcd to optimifits. It need hnrdly 
be said that pessimists have no objection to effort, etc., pro- 
vided these can be shown to be useful to themselves or others ; 
objectless activity is what disgusts them. Avoiding this, 
they may squeeze more honey out of life than their fellows. 
2. The irrefleetive way in which most men suffer and rejoice, 
they being too sunk in the immediatenesfi of their experiences 
to be able to review them an experiences. We can only become 
pessimista at a relatively high stage of reflection — the 
pessimism, so-called, of the ordinary man is mere inarticulate 
growling. 8. The temperamental bias. The Negroes whom 
Beade and Gordon dcseribe as veritable martyrs, are never- 
theless " constitutionally gay " between the turns of the rack. 
The ancient Greeks were similarly temperamental optimists, 
though their great tbinlcers succeeded to some extent in 
undeceiving them. Of Kenan, the optimist, a clever journalist 
has observed : " His hapi)y temper made him sincerely 
optimist, but his £olian harp resonance to the sounds of 
sadness dragged him often into pessimism."* It is obvioua 
that the "temper" hatl no right to suppress the resonance. 
4. Tho treachery of the '* historic imagination " and the 
memory. Witness the romance often shed on acute misery 
by distance. 'Uc I'l^v rot atoOivra fiiftviiaOat ttuvwv, but what 
of the irovoi in the concrete? liistory is inevitably romantic 
to the armchair student. Imagination prompts maintenance 
iu thought of grand pageants, vast armies, delicate diplomatic 
intrigues, marvelluus industrial developments, and so on, 
revelled iu for the sake of their (esthetic content, and these 
pictures must inevitably warp the judgment. History Ib an 
• Pari* corresptvivtlenl o( TnitK. 
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arena painful for the gladiators, bnt pleasant for the spec 
tators. How ofton, too, we look back wistfully to perBOua 
experiences that we positively loathed in the having. lUtro 
fipection, where it can, weeds the past of an pleasantness 
transmutes even the unpleastintness into a welcome shapu 
Ku man voluntarily stores up pure misery. No pictures 
French defeats were allowed to mar the galleries of Versfulle 
5. The habit of picturing the future with the evils weede 
out, as young people usually regard travel, marriage, ths 
professions, the prospect of wealth, etc. This idealizic 
of reality favours energetic action^ hence must be furthered 
Natural Selection both in animal and man alike. Shakespeare'fl 
youth would *'ait him down and die" were the book of fat 
revealed to him. Ordinarily we are forced to iguore mar 
or less the stream of annoyances in which our joys will floa 
like straws. Full recognition of the annoyances would make 
for immobility. 6. The wish to vindicate by reason the impulse 
or instinct that holds us to life. The instinct may perhaps 
express the "wiU-to-live," or JUu of tbemetacouBciouB Subject; 
or may spring from organic inheritance from ancestors, 
harking back to primitive defence of the organism. I know 
a senile optimist who hungers for a ten-years' further lease of 
life, but in the same breath tells me of the merciless worries 
and ailments that harass him. It would be absurd to say hU 
pleasures outweigh his pains, hut nevertheless he struggles 
on "gamely."" Wo may notice along with this bias the 
work of the imagination in picturing vague posthumous 
mishaps. Life may be painful, hut the dreams after death 
may be worse. 7. The wish to justify by reason the necessity 
most feel to be aotire. GiTen a vigorous motor system, u 
man must be active or suffer from terrible ennui, if not 
disoase. Labour, says Kant, *' is irksome ; labour has ita 
annoyances, but these are fewer than we should experience 
were we witliout labour." The floor we have to tread on is hot. 
but the goad that urges us is white-hot. 8. The working uf 
" fixed ideas " (or idea- feelings) of enjoyments, either peculiar 
to ourselves, as a "fad," or of a generally appreciated sort, 
such as love. The power of these ideas to sway us, to survive 
the severe buffets of fact, to fasten attention on themselves to 
• Sole the prejudice irnvVved \w Vbe we ot >!iA» Wiwiiv\«a ^iw^ 



le prejudice ol adequate survey, both of facts and the storeH 
of memory, is most striking. From a hedonistic standpoint 
the conduct they may initiate and Bustain may be utterly 
irrational. Allied mih the idealizing imagination they present 
absurdly roseate forecasts to the victim, and fool him even 
despite arrays of successive disenchantments. 

It results, then, that the wayside pains requisito to 
realize a Fixed Idea, often ahsurdly outweigh any possible 
tenninnl pleasures. Out of multitudes of instances, the 
" historic " instances of the love-passion may be selected. 
Assuredly the lovers proved by their constancy that they 
pursued what they deemed an end of supreme blessedness. 
The fixed uiea upheld them. Still, that the wayside pains 
predominated, the written records of their anguish appear 
unmistakably to reveal. And wo must remember that the 
wayside pains hero arc not all — there are to be added the 
paius that sully the victory. No successful lovo yields un- 
alloyed bliss ; on the conti-ary, disenchantment, satiety, and 
worries, if nothing worse, hedge it. It is the old story. 
riusions support us through struggles, are seen at last in 
their nakedness, and forthwith give place to others equally 
hollow. Complete freedom from illusion would be akin to 
quietiatic apathy. 

The individual being sacrificed in this life, the reply to 
Pessimism must hinge on the report we may be able to retnrn 
of hia prospect beyond the grave. Individuals, whether con- 
ceived aa ultimately intermingled or otherwise, exhaust Reality. 
Premising, then, that we shall return a promising report, we 
have now on this gupposition to proffer a prefatory vindication 
of the world-order here and now. The supposition will itself, 
I repeat, be vindicated in succeeding chapters, and I mention 
it once more merely to reiterate that it is indispensable. An 
optimist devotion to " Humanity " or " Society '* is ludicrous 
Ltmless the individuals behind these abstractions are to be 
adjudged prospectively fortunate. 

The portion of the cosmos we tenant may after all be an 
addled egg in the nest built by the Metaconscious. Other 
planets and solar systems might perplex optimists less sorely, 
and this is a vista of which we ought not to lose sight. On 
the assumption, however, that things terrestrial are of the 
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normal sort, bow arc we to account for the miseries that 
permeate their working? At the outset we mast once morti 
fall back on the Metaphysic of Pleasures and Fains, and more 
especially of Pains, as already touched on. 

Scope for pains originates with the sundering of the 
MetaconsciouB into a plurality of minor metaconscious centres 
— into the monads. Pains answering to hindered or repressed 
activities, cannot obtain before the rise of minor centres with 
antagonizing or opposing powers. The dread sundering once 
effected, each centre necessarily poses as a self-contained 
exliftustive whole, the reality of which consists in the aotual- 
ixiug of its content. Its Life is its self-manifestation. But 
the centres are many, all alike seek to break into the joy of 
free manifestation, and all alike display the imperious inevit- 
able egoism of self-absorbed wholes. All \c'\U actualize them- 
selves. The result may be metaphorically Htated thus. From 
unmanifest mathematical points in the Mutaeonscious the 
monads are self-actualized as living spheres^ which expand, 
interpenetrate, and so hinder and further each others' life, 
according as their contents agree or differ. A complete 
" mental picture " proper of this interplay would be an absurd 
demand to make of Metaphysic ; no such picture whatever 
could by any possibility be appropriate, nothing like " seeing," 
"touching," "hearing," etc., anything in imagination being 
intended. Metaphor must obviously suffice. "With this mutual 
hindering and furthering sots in that miglity struggle for Life 
or Existence, an aspect of which Darwin has so nobly treated. 
Overtly this fight hinges on pleasures and paius, but looking 
deeper we note that these are but intlioes of furthered or 
dammed up spiritual energies. In the a-eonscious monads 
of the Firo-Mist this struggle becomoB interesting and complex ; 
in the sub-conscious, conscious, and self-conscious monads of 
the vegetable, animal^ and human kingdoms it rises to an 
intensity in places appalling. Note, however, the progressive 
negation of the self-absorption of the monads.* Already in 
the animal kingdom the inference to " fjecta," the maternal 
and gregarious insbinots, etc., have appeared. And in primeval 

* Lnt mo notu that nothing avid hero militatei asainit the individiulity 
of tlie Monad, wbich erttj n» intt-Tponotraltci cad pcroeiro cUaiij^ in otiier 
Monads oDiy hj vay of ohuLgn in lU otcn kUX<«. 



Man, nlnng with a notable general advance, we have the rise 
of Morality, ilorality, by whatever sanctions buttressed, ia 
a dtifinite practical recognition of the claimH of alien Subjects, 
and a negation to that extent of the primal rapacious self- 
seeking of the Subject. In its ruder forms Morality is re- 
stricted and brutal to a dcf;rec. In its highest forms, as 
positive altniist benevolence, it is purposive following out 
of the interests of alien Subjects, by imaginntive self-identifica- 
tion with really wallud-off entities ; A being, and acting for, B 
and C so far as he can think and feel for them vicariously. 
The ultimate supra-moral condition we might conceive as a 
"telepathic" union of all Subjects as Deity; their primal 
exclusiveness being negated whiU pn'served in an organic 
syntheeis-* In this speculatively dedueible condition complete 
happiness would obtain, for happiness is the reflex of all 
unimpeded activity, and here no possible antagonisms could 
uprise. But I anticipate. 

The prefatory answer to Pessimism, then, is this. Pain is 
an accompaniment of hindered nctivities arising out of the 
primal sundering of the Metaconscioua into coutlicting minor 
centres. If, therefore, metaphysic makes it probable that this 
hindering is transitory and provisional — a tvatf oulp nj tUniat- 
iriif on the monads a superb content that they eunid not, or would 
not have fashioned for thrmsehes — the case for PessimiBm is 
answered, and the vision of a "far-off divine event" rejoices us. 
Now, the intuitive wisdom of the Metaconscious stands to a 
human intellect much as does the blazing sun to a spark. 
With the spontaneity that spun this gorgeous, if grim, 
universe, no brain-suckled human "reason" can compete — 
reason ia dwarfed, humiliated, disgraced in its presence. 
What, then, of the maintenance of this so grim World ? Is not 
this maintenance itself significant ? Does nut the very hideout- 
nesB of its cvettts swfyeet a correspofidinfjly Bublime dinoutinentf 
The clairvoyant Metaconscious as priits transcends time — It 
cannot have erred through lack of prescience. And had it 
erred, It has but to no<l, atid lo Reality has gone and left not 
a rack behind. But Iteality persists, and with it must persist 

* Observe, nn mergenef at ioilivitlualB Id the " AH " itt indicnU'd in th« aenae 
an Adwuit^i: Vrdsutin would usv it. For mviic-ir I utu nn IndividuttUjit uf 
Individualialii in k metiiphTiictil re (;nrd. holdinfr tlint tlui Individual ia at bottom 
the only ooncrcte, fxliauating the import of all idoaU and effbrU. 
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the higher optimism. The Good, after all, must be fated 
to emerge from this torment, or on the wrecka^^e of a univerBe 
would rush the gloom of eternal night. Hail, then, to the 
unborn future ! Tlie pains of this world acoumulate fcf/ttnd 
us, but the banqueting day, the revels of a Deitv, are ahead. 
Some prominent services rendered by Paiu to the worldl- 
order (always supposing that order moves to a fair goal) may 
now bo indicated. Pain and Pleasure are overtly the lieu- 
tenants of the Metaeonscioufl. On the pains and pleasures 
of monads hinge what are stj-led natural laws, the uniformi- 
ties stanked by Bcifcnee. Natural Laws are really only vcrhal 
gentralitus, standing for the resemhl/jncrs of particular cases 
of ooexistcuce and sequence in certain selected features. 
Behind the particular facts, however, stand the interacting 
monads, the activities of which, suflfused with pain and 
pleasure, render their self-contained egoism compatible with 
order and a world-plan. So much for the " Inorganic." 
In the domain of the " Organic " the monads are more com- 
plexly related and actualized, while central monads, animal 
and human, make their debut as conscious agencies. Of the 
animal body, Fain and Pleasure are broadly speaking the 
conservators, since by way of the mirrored certhral monads 
the interests of the organism and the Subject are largely 
identified. An animal unsusceptible to pain might squat 
on a lava-Btream, or munch its own leg for recreation. 
Given, however, a general identity of interest of organism 
and Subject, harmful actions are avoided, while the field for 
the jilay of Natural Selection opens np. Wants breed 
"faculties," and •' faculties," growing with use, in their turn 
augment wants, the car of advance thereby slowly rolling on, 
the well-endowed animals being kept up to their work, and 
the failures being concurrently extirpated. The misery 
attendant on the advance is no doubt awful, and fault may 
naturally be found with the method. But what really backs 
the orgies of animal overbreeding and warfare which stud this 
planet? Simply this — the pressure for births (i.e. relations 
with the complexly-related organic monads) of animal 
monads or Subjects that seek to manifest, at any price, in 
any sttitabU quarter. A struggle for life holds not only 
between phenomenal indiNV^nsAa %vlc^i %a ^e know, but betuvt^n 
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the Monuds or noiiU of which th^se indivuluals are the output' 
Hence the astonishmg multiplication of organisms often 
pitchforked into reality, only to be at once destroyed ; hence 
the seemingly insensate replenishing of the slaughterhouse. 
And the blame? The animala reap a whirlwind which they 
themselves have sown, for in them is revealed the Metacon- 
sciona, and from the sundering of the latter into self-absorbed 
egoist centres sprang the whole mischief. In becoming dis- 
crete the Metaconscious invited the torment, and for this 
great "original sin" it is now paying tlie pcnnUy in Diesf 
animaU. How many enigmas seem to find their solution 
here ! how many, too, of the non-teleological useUas kinds of 
pain are explicable as untoward incidents of tliis dread plunge 
into discreteness ! ^Vill tlie end vindicate the means ? 

With regard to Man, Progress demands that he shonld he 
always more or less miserable. Having to pass through 
many experiences, he must not be allowed to bask in the 
sunshine of this or that one; he must be in a statu of caaae' 
IfftK unri'st, mainly mediated by pain. The strugf^Ie of the 
monads apart, it is obvious that pleasures as solo motives 
of voluntary action would never do. Every pleasure would 
fis attention on the aspect of experience it entered into, until 
a stronger pleasure supervened, and so on, pleasures always 
rising in a scale that would bar out return to earlier moods, 
and finally drown knowing in feeling. As wisely aa the 
primal sundering admitted, is the guidance of Humanity 
effected. Many useless suJTorings we seem able to detect, but 
they are apparently inseparable from a turmoil in which dis- 
crete, self-a<;tualizing monads have to operate, and in which 
contingency must, accordingly, to a great extent, obtain. 
But, regarding the process as a whole — considering it, not 
from the standpoint of a day-lly, but from that of the world- 
history — we may well marvel at the output. How many years 
ago was it since the Palawlithic men chipped flints over the 
site of modem London ? What miracles have been unosten- 
tatiously wrought since then ! Let us put away our Vedas, 
Puranas, Bibles, and Korans ; their dreams pale before this 
wondrous spectacle. 

The Origin of Evil has peqdexed many who considered 
it a blemish. But the truth is, that Evil {i.e. pain, or that 
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which directly or indirectly causes pain) is essential to the 
aciualizHtion or perfection of Die whole. Failing Evil. th« 
Metaconscious would be shorn of vast aspects of manifesta- 
tion — would hug the finite hopelessly. Failing Evil, the rich 
emotional nature of man, as sufferer, agent, victor, and 
sympathizer would have been impossible; a psychological 
scarecrow would confront us. And this Evil, how it levera 
intellectual and material advance. ''The first lesson of 
History is the good of Evil." * *' The swiftest horse that bears 
us to perfection is Buffering." f " Imperfection is perfection 
in its becoming." % Had the ancient inhabitants of the 
Nile valley always had food in plenty, no civilized Egypt, 
suggests Winwoode Reade, would have arisen. A too genia 
climate, with a too bountiful vegetation, may prevent a racfti 
from entering the stream of history ; while the staving-off of 
foreign competition has been known to render a given brunch 
of production a "coospicaous example to the general in-, 
dustrial energy," even of England. § An easing of tb 
struggle for wealth may have disastrous effects on socia 
habits, and involve an empire in destruction. HumanitjT 
has strange friends. Even persecutions, plagues, famines, 
wars, bad kings, slavery, and the Koman Catholic Church 
have done it service ever and anon. From the pains of 
Fear rose ghost-wurship and fetishism among savages, 
heralding other religious illusions of untold value to mau-j 
kind. "Necessity is the mother of invention" — of thel 
useful arts and sciences, which emerge slowly in the order 
of urgency in which they are trantcd. From the pains of 
ennui, and perplexity tempered by wonder, came the spur to 
philosophy. Vexatio dat intellectum, runs the adage ; most 
great men serve an apprenticeship to' hardship in one foriaJ 
or another ere they blazo on a startled world. Inilinl easa! 
too often means lethargy ; pains and fairy-like illusions make 
the elixir that nerves genius. As for the masses of mankind, 
coarse animal wants, and the struggle to appease these, pruvu 
effective. The Metaconscious wastes no words with pigs, so 
it takes a stick and drives them. 

How wilily this Metacouscions leads us 1 How it plies 

* Emoxwm. t EVikbnrt. ; SoheUing. 
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with bubble illusions ! Rousseau, in his JMscoura sur VOrigine 
de Vlnegalite, would have us minimize our wants and fall 
back ou aimplc living. I will go further still, and maintain 
tbat, for those who are free and prepared, the ideal of Quiet- 
ism and Ascetic MyBticism is the true one. But most men 
are neither free nor prepared, and it is not in the shaping of 
the world-plan that they should be. In order to attain to 
full actuality the Metaconscioua must manifest as complex 
restless societies with huge cumbersome city-mechauiaiua 
and pursuits that claim Uvea of fever. Hence the heedful 
illusions; hence the infatuation of individuals, Bwathiug 
themaelvea with toil, and feeding wants that breed mobs of 
hungry children — a seemingly objectless activity, comical to 
contemplate. Under the sway, however, of the Motaconscious 
these individuals collectively work out results they may 
ignore, just as the coral insect ignores his reef- Even their 
crassest egoisms are utilized. Patterson refers to the city of 
London as " a sanctuary of Plutus ; a place where men think 
only of profits, and yet accomplish more good than all our 
philanthropiata." • The very self-seeking of capitalista, the 
very industrial development they have efFocted, is mediating 
an advance that shall swallow them, and replace this worn- 
out industrial system with a better. In such great world- 
historic movements the individual is usually a puppet pulled 
by pleasures and pains. And at best he is only competent 
to emphasize by free niaus this or that aspect of the content 
which the Metaconscious has thrust on his conscionsnesa. 

Feelings of pain and pleasure are the horsea of the car of 
progreRs, Reason at best the guiding charioteer. Both in 
the individual and the race reason of itself has little or no 
influence on action. When, however, the charioteer baa 

bgood horses, his directive influence becomes magical. Racial 

'progress thus assured may be said to eihibit a triply articu- 
lated movement : Want^ or the stage of oulreaching, of idenl 
optimist reforms, social, political, and other; Attainmtnt (or, 
rather, partial Attaiiimenl) of the end dcsir< d ; and AVw H'an^ 
consequent on satiety, lapse of tlie reform into the common- 

iplace, together with the emergence of the inevitable ** bad 

Ude." 
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Every stage contemplated has its flaw, nnsaapected at the 
outset} but inevitably developed into its aboUsbing cause. 
In respect to optimism, I am not disposed to deny that lu 
special cases of Attainment the pleasure reaped may exc 
for a brief time contemporary pains, though, the necessar 
purehaso-money of effort couftiderud, the article is no possiblQ 
equivalent for the outlay. Thus in the heyday and finsbe 
youth of a tncca^fxd Socialism it is just possible that happi- 
ness may for a while overflow its cup. The introductory 
stage of outreaching, that growing out of our present effete 
capitalism, is no doubt an Inferno compared with the timt 
that are yet to dawn. The lesson, however, of history is tha 
the more men get the more they want, consummation itso 
1)reeding an ennui sombre to contemplate. ])oubtlesH future^ 
historians, bored with //wmV present, will look back regret- 
fully to the " good old times," deceived by the show of 
mobile appearances, the eager activity, etc. They will forget 
that beliind the gaily lit stage lurked the wearisome longing 
for something better — the hordes of the unvoiced natural 
ills— the persistent flouting of the individual, a spectacle 
comical in one aspect, but in another £t to make angela 
weep. 

Optimist dreams arc not realizable in i}\h world. On the 
whole, however, wo may contend that Humanity is as happy 
as is compatible with maintenance of the World-Plan — the 
uompk'tti realization of the Metaconsuious. Plunged awhile 
in its pessimist bath, it will soar all the brighter into the 
nzuro when the hour for emergence strikes. Nay, its very 
torment, when rectUIed, will lend happiness the mayical 
comtitutive force of contrast. Having in this way indicated 
some lines along which a vindication of the world-order is 
possible, I will now take up a question of surpassing interest. 
That essential pillar of optimism, the Persistence of the 
Individutil, with its many correlated problems, must novr be 
briefly surveyed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON PEBBISTENCE OF THE INOIVlOUAIi. 

**Animuliu vugula, bI»o<]aliv 

QuiB Tiunn abibift to loctt 
Ptdlidula. tigida, uuduln?'* 

If we are to believe that consciousness persists, and persists 
happily, the incllctmont of pessimism can be answered ; 
otherwise we mast abandon hope. In Individuals is posited 
reality ; all beside these Individuivls is illusory. It is only 
as Individuals that the Metaconscious emerges from dark- 
ness ; it is only as making for the weal or woe of Individuals 
that the working of this Power should interest us. In us. 
indeed, this Power sits in judgment on itself — confronts 
critically, under the form of consciousness, what it has evolved 
without consciousness. 

On the count of a " future life " the Idealists help us little. 
I know of no idealism, that is nob a monadology, where the 
belief is comfortally housed. And according to Von Hart- 
mann, " that in all the important systems of modern 
philosophy (apart from Kant's inconsequence, and Schelling's 
later declension) there is no room for an individual immortality, 
no one can for a moment doubt." * The Nature-philosophy 
of Hegel (where the soul is the ' ' truth " of the orgauism in 
the Aristotelian sense) wars silently against the belief, and 
the thorouirhness of the Hegelian idealism is remarkable. 
Turning to au emeudator of Hegel, and one of our stoutest 
British idealists, Belfort Bax, we may note an explicit rejec- 
tion of the belief; the individual, being regarded as piieno- 
meuon in time, partaking of the nature of a " cliance 
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product." • Eitremes meet. On this parttctilar count the 
idealist and the materialist are often in accord. Slrangi 
Btill, the hylo-zoists and materialists not iufrcquently hoi 
here to what the idealists deny. " The received * spiritn 
istic* theory/' observea Tylor, ** belongs to the philosophy 
Ravages ; " t that ia to say, to a doctrine which explains con- 
Bciousneas by placing an ethereal double behind the physical 
body. The pre-Socratic Ionian thinkers recognized the soul 
as a form of the name matter whence sprang the perceived 
world. Alluding to the attitude of the Early Christian 
Church, Guizot declares, "I oould multiply the quotations 
infinitely ; all would prove that the materiality of the 8oul was 
in the first centuries an opinion not only admitted, but 
dominant." And it may be adde<l that the doctrine of th 
reaurreotion of the body onoe widely current in Europe ve: 
a crassly materialist view of Reality. The dogmas inde 
of many religions (' sacred ' only in the lips of enthusiasts 
and time-serving critics) differ from ordinary materialism 
mainly in displaying servility, superstition, and " other- 
worldliness." But not infrequently they serve as stepping- 
etones to something higher, and so fill a useful place in the 
world-process. 

The form of Idealism advanced ia all-important when the 
standing of the individual is mooted. In this work Idealism 
rests on a Monadology, and for this reason is able to rescue 
the Individual from the Universal. That which becomes 
"myself*' is not a Universal Subject previously externalised 
as Nature, but a discrete Individual Subject which happens 
to dupUcate in its "glassy essence" certain phases in the 
lives of certain monads, answering to those symbols of the 
chemist called atoms. Death can no more destroy this 
Subject than it can destroy the various carbon-monads of 
the organism — on the break-up of the latter the Subject 
mirrors certain phases of certain monads no longer, and 
there is an end of the matter. In itself it is out of time, 
time is its mode of self-revelation, and this is why empirical 
individuals, feeling themselves rooted in their Subjects, o&n. 

• " PnMem of lieahty," p. 89. 
t Vriot'tirx Outturn, J. HI. 
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iraraortal." Ohriously then mere disappearance of the states 
mirrored is no shattering of the mirror. But here arUes a 
difficulty. If light is to be reflected in a mirror, the reality 
of the mirror is presupposed. Failing light, however, i/u* 
mirror is itself invisihU. It may, therefore, be urged by 
idealist critics of our theory : " The Subject itBelf cannot, 
of coarse, be destroyed, but need it persist consciously ? May 
not consciousness bo its mere passing phenomenoa in time, a 
light illumining its mirror and then fading out for ever?'* 
Obviously, from the bare theoretical standpoint, it may. 
Such, however, ie not tho view to bo champiuned. I would 
contend that the empLrioal manifestation of my Subject coa- 
Btituting my present conscioasneBS is no more than a stage 
in its progressive unravelling — that what w© call birth and 
death constitute but a shifting of its perceptual-conceptual 
levels. We have, tlierefore, to inquire : what clues are there 
io an empirical unravtlUng other than that now revealed ? 
In other words, what insight is to be had into a possible 
.cnt^natai past, and a possible poslhamous future f — have we 
lived before birth, and shall we live after death, and, if so, 
how? 

Various difficulties raised by idealist and materialist 
critics of a ** soul " have been progressively disposed of. But 
two, of seemingly formidable aspect, remain over. (1) The 
objection of some cynics and others — an objection which will 
appeal forcibly to men of the world. It is noted by Kaut : 
" Generation in the human race as well as among the 
irrational (?) animals, depends on so many accidents — of 
occasion, proper sustenance ; of the laws enacted by the 
government of a country, of vice even," that so contemptibly 
begotten a creature is hardly to be conceived immortal. 
This presses very hardly on the vulgar theories of a soul, but 
•will be here adequately met. (2) The objection drawn from 
the comparative psychology of men and animals. Ordinarily 
Man is suugty ensouled, while animals are left out in the 
cold. Science smiles at this favoured -nation clause, and with 
justice. She is wont to view consciousness as of many 
grades ; she knows that the radical form Of ** reasoning '* 
(erst the alleged special attribute of Man) is everywhere the 
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same, and that the oM arbitrary dmeiona between men and 
animals are illusory. Above all, she recoguizeH that rmr- 
$ciousiu»is, not the meir Qradt of consciousness, is the ndAU. 
And recognizing this, she asks, *' Whereabouts, then, in the 
hierarchy of creatures does a persistant soal-conscionsness 
supervene ? " The question is crushing, if addressed to the 
ciu-rent theology. The perverse and stupid notion that Man 
alone persists is the head and front of the difficulty. It is 
obvious, of coarse, that the animal monads have as complete 
a standing of their own aa have the human, and that an 
answer which ci>vers the one class must cover the other also. 
We shall see that animal monads not only persist consciously, 
but that they are the recruiting ground of those more /fdly 
vnfnldfd beings constituting the human races. Bat of this 
question hereafter. 

How, then, are we to establish the conachus persistence 
of the human individual ? A vociferous class of mystics would 
appeal to '* intuition," unable to bear the strain of thinking 
out metapbysic. But the intuition is by no means universal. 
*' The Phoeniuians," says Rawlinson, " seem to have had 
but small expectation of a future life, A usual expression 
for death was the time of non-existence. ... On one grave- 
stone alone do we 6nd a hope of future existence indicated." 
The Pentateuch is also strangely silent,* and other instances 
might be noted. Further, it is hard to understand how an^' 
intuition i.e. a present consciousness, can guarantee what is 
yet to be. A mystic who had soared into the deeper glories 
of his Subject might possibly transcend time-succession and 
seize all reality together. But our bouk-writiug mystics will 
scarcely maintain that they liave reached this grade of de> 
velopment. And were they even thus advanced, their 
knowledge would be useless to us. Philosophy cannot in- 
corporate subjective deliverances of so novel a type ; it must 
make good its positions in a manuAr inteUigihU to aU^ even tJi< 
most sceptical. Much, indeed, that is written about intuition 
is fitted to repel the reader, who finds vagueness substituted 
for lucidity, scraps and sketches for systemB, and lazineea 

• The fuppooed '*8piritaBlHT" of Iho Semitlo lUce h« been fltntrcifaQr 
sbatacfulljt exBKgotAiaii by Ihoir chuDV\u\\&, %^ kUowa beggarly by tlio bide 
oftbMt of tho Ifiitil'iB — a tftoe y( i^fcluraV iwA^v^l'^^^*'^- 
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for hard coherent thinHng. "Intuition" of this sort too 
often begins wliere coiupetence ends. 

The true Mystic, exulting in his higher ecstasis, would bo 
powerless to convoy tbe public to the belief he holds ; Fhllo- 
Bophy must, therefore, step in and Bubatantiate it by proofs that 
appeal to all. Now, on what lines is a future life to be estab- 
lished ? I answer, only definitely by way of experience itself. 
Experience is sole and only reality for the Individual Subject. 
But iufcrentialiy by way of tbe following possible channels. 
(1) By way of "telepathic" impact or impress reaching us 
from a Subject beyond the veil. The by-ways of psychical 
mquiry are most suggestive, though they demand a largo 
Btock of patience. As Kant says, we may even now be in 
touch with the spirit-world, though this will not be apparent 
80 long as all goes well. Whether, however, a *' telepathic" 
impact of this kind would point neceuaril^ to a conscious 
Bubject at the other end of the line might furnish an instruc- 
tive topic for debate. Not always, I opine. (2) By way of 
the channels indicated by spiritists. As Von Hartmann has 
argued, the facts of spiritism are beyond question ; it is the 
problem of interpreting them that remains over. Much 
interesting speculation has been advanced on this head by 
the modern theo^ophists, by D'Assier the positivist, and by 
Von Hartmann himself. The field for inquiry is a wide one, 
and no fear of ridicule should deter men of Science from freely 
exploiting this mine. (3) By way of experiments such as 
those described by Du Prel, Sir W. Hamilton, and others, in 
which hypnotized and other patients are found to develop an 
exalted, vividly Individual, conscioasness quite inexplicable 
by reference to mere cerebral machinery ; the result showing 
that the Subject can actively produce consciousness without 
necessarily invoking the co-operation of the body. (♦) By 
way of memory of possible past lives. If mystics and others 
Bometimes recover vaguely limned fragments of their past 
experiences, say in Babylon, Thebes, or Baalbec, the evidence, 
if approved, is significant. The Subjects which flowered in 
those past life-dreams, and are now Howoring in present ones, 
can obviously flower in others, and presumably, also, have 
had and will again have some manifestation in the intervals 
between their " rebirths." (5) It is, however, to the arijument 
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from palingeneBis as deductxvdy established that 1 would chie 
direct attention. This argument yields pereifitonce of anj^ 
pyen individual aa part of a larger process co-extensive with 
Universal Evolution itself. Recognition of this important 
argument will be found to place the whole discussion on 
a new footing. Persistence of the IndiTidual is persistence 
of 9, palingenetu: Subject with a succession of "life-dreams'* 
(the expression is Schopenhauer's) ; and palingenesis, again, 
IB a necessary result of the impulse of the Universal 
Metaconscioas Subject to actualize itself through mine 
Bubjects. 

Palingenesis, says Lotze, is a fancy devoid of moral 
8igni6cance. For ns the problem will be to invest it witli^H 
a metaphysical significance on which the other may hang ;^^ 
morality being bat means to an end. Now, the customary 
preoednre ia to treat Palingenesis empirically — witnosa onr 
modem mystics and tbeosopbists, — and this procedure, it 
must be confessed, alone appeals to the popular mind. 
^ Lea ring those who cater to that mind at their business, we 
shall here regard the deductive as, philosophically speaking, 
the most important line of proof, and tack the empirical- 
inductive ar>^umcnts on to this to serve as But>ordinate con- 
firmatory detail. It is impossible otherwise to realize tho 
sublime purport of the doctrine, while, failing the deductive 
vindication, many of the accepted empirical arguments are 
most unstable and unsatisfactory. The defects of the received 
treatment the Concrete Metaphysical Method will enable us 
to amend. Comhiruttion of means is requisite. Deductive 
Exploiting of inductively-gotten premises must go along 
with veritication by empirical laws and particular facta ia 
the concrete. 

The Universal Subject, or Metaconscious, asprnw is unreal; 
it is only actual, as we saw, as result. Its passage into 
I^ality is the passage of the minor individual monads into 
Reality. Since, then, the unfolding of the Metaconscious 
takes place through individuals, complete unfolding of these 
latter ia essential to the complete unfolding of the Meta- 
conscious as the Absolute. The Absolute as complete, perfect. 
and finished Reality conscious through and through implies 
i//e /^reservation of every inAVv\4\iBk\ couacvw^wMs**. ^%\xfl.ii« 
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previously urged that an immanent design stirs the nniverse, 
a design which is aspect only of the march from Suva/itc 
through ivlpyita to tynAt'xftio, from the unraanifest to the 
manifest, and thence to consammated and perfected actuality. 
Buoh a design cannot ignore the individual, for it is only through 
individuals that it is realized. Contingent vanishint} points 
vjill never tio— continual passage of individual units into the 
darkness would thwart the world-purpose. What, therefore, 
must ohtaiu is a means wherehy every individual raonad 
shall round oS its unfolding in the oompletest possible manner, 
and co-operate, further, with other monads so aa to evolve 
m coherent systematic world-whole, the fruit of which it will 
ultimately seize for itself. This, then, is the central position : 
Persistaice of individuals as conscioits U d^ducibU from the 
belief in the self-realizing Metaconsciom previomly vindicated. 
It follows, also, that this persistence must take the form of 
palingenesis, since the monads constituting the slowly unfold- 
ing world-whole have continually to change their relations 
with one another. The universe is made up of individuals of 
various grades, its development is the expression of their 
development, and this, aj^ain, rests ou their mutual further- 
ances and hindrances as variously related. This necessary 
change of relations is the key to the riddle. Considered in 
respect of Man aud Animal, it underlies the doctrine of 
'* rebirths " as popularly understood. But we must not over- 
emphasize this phase of it. The humblest atoin-nionad under- 
goes a ceaseless palingenesis. When hydrugen*monadB "com- 
bine," as we say, with oxygen-monads as HJ), they have 
special overt states answering to these special relations ; when, 
again, they occur in HjSO*, they have other overt states. Now, 
these two sets of states of the hydrogen nionad answe^r to whnt for 
the human Monad wo\dd he two life-dreams, or tteo separate 
" rebirths" and the known shift of its relations is Palingenesis 
on the lowest leveL Not only, therefore, can palingenesis be 
deduced from the doctrine of the Metaconscious, but in tho 
ease of tho lower monads it can, also, to a groat extent, be 
experiment ally verified. Save in respect of complexity, 
alingenesis, as here conceived, is exactly the same affair 
for the higher human monad as it is for an atom of hydrogen 
— a change of the relations of monads. We are thus led 
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to regard the universe as in last resort an aggregate of 
palingenetic individuals, the unfolding of which constitutes 
the Evolution of Deity. 

Having indicated this line of vindication of Palingenesis, 
we may proceed to treat it empirically with special reference 
to the cases of man and animal. 




Caution ia deBirable not to confound Palingenesis proper with 
its ruder adumbrations and misinterpretations. Tims we 
read in the Ordinances of Manti tbat " a Brahman who drinks 
spirituous liquor would pass (into the womb) of worms, insects, 
winged inseola, winged (creatures) that eat manure and beings 
dehghting in destruction. A Brahmin (who is) a thief (would 
pass) tftouaands of timfs (into the womb) of spiders, snakes^ 
chameleons, animals living in water," etc., and much 
more nonaonso of the same sort.' Southern Buddhism 
equally admits possible retrogressions of human souls into 
animal bodies. Similar views wore ventilated bj' the Pytha- 
goreans, by Plato {I'hmhn, Phmlni^, Timmntt), and prevail 
also among races such as the Papuans, Zulus, and even the 
Byaks of Borneo. Abstractions such as " Justice/' " Karma," 
"merit," ** demerit," etc., tacked on to a somewhat naive 
metaphysic, warp the views of the modem theosophists. 
Still, all discounts allowed for, the critic must pay his tribute 
to the remarkable popularization of tbe doctrine due to their 
vigorous efforts. 

Plato, Plotinus, and the great Indian thinkers, ore not 
bad friends for a doctrine. Hume himself thought palingenesis 
the "only system" of individual persistence to which philo- 
sophy can hearken, impracticable as it is to reconcile this 
belief with his other views, Drossbach says that the eternal 
duration of the soul is certain, and that it will ever manifest 
in perpettial transitions from life to death and death to life. 
Lapses of consciousness in tbe life-series will serve to make 

* Ordinance* of ifaftti, pp. 37-4, 37A ; aee atto pp. 37^-977. (Sncred Books of 
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GODBoioQsnosB realized aa «tu>A. Droesbach hoIdR also to Ibe 
belief in an ultimute renascence of memories, and thinks that 
later on in the progress of mankind human souls may b« 
reborn with contciousnest of their entire prtBl, It is difficult to 
see how any monadologiat of the Leibnitzian or Hcrbartiaa 
schools can possibly reject palingenesis. Even Schelling in 
bis later neo-platonic writings accepts it; Schopenhauer is 
its entbusiastic advocate. Herbert Spencer has urged that 
any world-wide belief persistently entertained through ages 
may be held to have a basis of truth. Now the mob-backing 
of palingenesis is astonishingly great, compriaiiig, perhaps, 
half mankind* and this fact may well give us pause. So 
prevalent is the belief, that Schopenhauer considered it had 
a better claim to be held an " Idea of the Beason " than any of 
Kant's three scholastic figments. It is curious bow this 
doctrine appeals even to the rudest minds, while often Btirring 
the higher to enthusiasm. Giant religious systems such as 
Hinduism and Buddhism incorporate it ; numerous deep 
thinkers either embrace it or hover hesitatingly in its neigh- 
bourhood ; the mysteries and mystic literature of diverse 
nations whisper it ; poets, such as Virgil, Tennyson, and 
Wordsworth vaguely sense it ; even Mohammedan Sufis, 
bigoted Christian fathers, Valentinion, Gnostic, and Marcionite 
heretics avow it ; nay, the New Testament itself contains 
passages meaningless except as implying the belief.* In a 
number of the Contemporary Heview, 1B78, Francis Peek 
argues that it is symbolically expounded in the Gospels, and 
Dr. Kingsford's quaint work, the Per/ret H'ay, champions a 
liko view. Among notable modem upholders of palingenesis 
must be ranked the spirited leaders of Theosophy ; also Carl 
du Prel, author of the Philosophy of Mysticism, C. C. Massey, 
Alger, Pezzani, Maitland, Kardec, Ileynaud and Figuier (to 
whose strange book, The Day after Death, 1 owe my first 
definite grasp of the belief). Pulingeuesis, indeed, has &q 
extremely wide and able cUent'ek, the most contlicting schools 
of thought rallying to this standard. Not bare acceptance, 
but the mode of acceptance of the doctrine, enables ua to 
separate the combatants. 

* Thu* (1)D oftrn-ciuM vo»<^e««J«^& ix. 2, •midb to imply a floating Iwlitf 
of the kind auioog JiMib* tolUivetik 
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Among data oonJarmatory of paliageneaia, aptitudes or 
" faculties," BL'emitif^ly inexplicable by heredity aud nurture, 
may tirut Buitiilily arrest uti. Tbe appearance of a genius iu 
a family of (lullards, or of a scamp in one of saints, couatituteB, 
indeed, proof positive of palingenesis for the ordinary naive 
mystic. Taken, however, empirically by themselves, such 
data are untrustworthy — the complication of the agencies 
determining the growth of oonaciousncss being so great. 
Just as the purely empirical method (Tanuot cope with complex 
fiitaatioDs in sociology, eo it is incompetent to cope with the 
factors which stand behind the phenomenology of conscious- 
ness. The uprising of a novel faculty, etc., is assuredly a 
hard fact ; but then, after all, palingenesis is not necessarily 
ita explunalion. Given a central monad related to subordinate 
monads, how are we to tell ofiThand what novelties the subtler 
interactions of tbe latter can produce, and what not ? And, 
again, if the central monad is spontaneously productive, may 
it not ovolvo out of itself novel powers without necessary 
referenoo to any pre-natal experiences whatever ? Obviously 
it may, hence the empirical "proof" of palingenesis by 
resort to suddenly emergent powers, etc., is, taken by itself, 
valueless. It is only as conjirminff a dednrtion, as presenting 
us with facts such as our hypothesis would lead us to look 
for, that this empirical inquiry is serviceable. With this 
reservation we may now prooeed to exploit it for what it ia 
worth. 

It is just from facta which outrage (or seem to outrage) a 
general law that we often learn most. From the perturbations 
of Uranus, which seemed to run counter to the theory of 
Gravity, Neptune was inferred, then detected in the concrete. 
From the perturbations or some of the perturbations of 
Heredity, Palingenesis may be tentatively inferred, after the 
way of an empirical law, demanding the subsumption just 
indicated. Ribot admits that there are exceptions of a 
puzzling nature to the taw of Heredity, the metaphysical 
purport of which we have already given. Galton'a striking 
case of the twins, who, with the same nurture, became quite 
dissimilar young men, may be remembered. The dis- 
similarities in the emotional and intellectual endowments of 
membora of the same family are sometimes remarkable, aud. 
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tboagh very largely explicable on other tlian palingenetic 
lines, are Btlll strikingly fertile in suggesiion. How strange 
some of these *' variatiooB *' are! Berkeley's five yonngw 
brothers showed no signs of his sunny spirituality ; bis own 
predispositions were such as to drive him into revolutionary 
philosophical thinking at the age of twenty-four, when the 
.Vcw; Thforif of Vision was written, and probably most of his 
thinking had germinated. Michael Angolo saw a man 
modelling in clay in a garden, and was forthwith obsessed by 
the enthusiastic desire to become a sculptor. Kant's heredity 
explains nothing, while bis brother was a nobody. Pericles 
could beget no worthier sons than Xanthippns and Paralus, 
Aristides had to put up with a Lysimachus. Parrar says 
Domitian, *' How such a mixture of depravity and savageness,' 
of falsity and ingratitude, can have sprung from the anion 
wliich also produced a Titus is a mystery of atavism " 
]>088ibly. we think, of something else. The great and good 
ilarcus Aurelius inflicts on his country the fiendish Commodus. 
Hegel's mystical precursor Bohm was the son of bumpkin 
ptirunts, but was forced by an inward nisus to think and 
write. Bacon, Queen Elizabeth's " young lord keeper/' is 
prematurely grave, "His gigantic scheme of philosophical 
reform is said to have been planned before he was fifteen, 
and was undoubtedly planned while he was still young." * 
How the scent of an old sotd hangs about Bacon ! And 
Shakespeare — he, too, socms a very old eonl, sleek with 
multiform aspects of the world inwardly received and digested. 
The redundancy of experiences harvested in past lives 
seems to overflow in his genius — he is not of one life's 
making. Some persons, again, appear as if bom eartb- 
weary and biases. Among these are the ascetics and mystics 
of the higher n on -theological sort, who having drunk the 
cup of life to the lees are heedless of it wlien profl'ered to 
them anew in this life. Curious heredity-prohlemfi are those 
presented by the children of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Cromwell. Why this amazing drop ? Again, sonio of the 
great military geniuses, e.g. Alexander, Conde. Clive. and 
others, possessed an almost intuitive mastery of their science 
— palingenetic inheritance, perhaps, co-operating with 

* l&ftcna\«,'j. 
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physical inheritance and the education and surroundings of 
this life. Warren Hastings left the desk to blossom offhaud 
into a loader of men, showing himself, as Pitt remarked, a 
*' heaven-born general," no clue to the mystery being forth- 
oomicg. Shall I continue these researches? It was not a 
mathematician who begot Gauss, a muuiciau Handel, a 
painter Titian, and there is not, says Weiemann, any proof 
of the presence of special talent in the ancestors of these 
Bplendid geniuses.* The mathematical, musical, and artistic 
faculties often emerge suddenly, and, even if inheritable^ may 
appear at their best only at the romnwncem^.nt or middlf of a 
succession of imliviiluals. It should he noted that Weismanu 
recognizes such gifts as not on a footing with instincts — 
their sp^nality difTereuciug them, — nor yet as explicable by 
natural selection, "because life is in no way dependent on 
their presence." But he concludes, with singular obscurity, 
that " talents do not appear to depend upon the improvement 
of any special mental quality by continued practice, but they 

bare the expression, and to a certain extent the by-product, 

"of the human mind, which is so highly developed in other 
directions." Few but will agree with me tbat this explana- 

|iion is merely verhnl. 

' Huxley might have well recalled Hume's dictum on 
" metempsychosis," when he penned the following instructive 
lines: "There are Pascals and Mozarts, Newtons and 

r KafiFaells, in whom the imiaie faculty for science or art seems 

f to n^ad but a totwh to spring into full vigour." t "The child 
that is huprllcd to draw as soon as it can hold a pencil ; the 

. Mozart who breaks into music and inspired music as early ; 

^the boy Bidder who worked out the most complicated sums 
witliout learning his arithmetic; the boy Pascal who evolved 
Euclid out of his own consciousness: all these may be said 
to have been impelled by instinct, as much as are the beaver 
and the bee. And the man of genius is distinct in kind from 
the man of cleverness, by reason of the working in him of strong 
{innate tend*mnc8 which cultivation may improve, but which 
it can no more create than liorticuUure can make thistles 
bear figs."t But we must repeat that the term "iuBtinot" 



* **Bvn>d{t]r," JEmtyiipp. ai-M (Eng. trans.). 
t Burnt, p. 208. X Ibid^ 9. UA. 
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cannot properly be applied to these aprcutl indiTidoal ondow- 
menta. May it not ha that to PalingdneBiH we must, in part, 
look for an answer — to possible renascence of iiiteltectnal and 
emotional proclivities fostered in a previous life or lives ? 
The conditions of this resurrection will be simple. We have 
seen that no state of the Subject can be wholly destroyed ; 
that all we think, perceive, and feel must be reab8orl>ed into 
the depths of th(^ Subject ; that, in fact, the only possible kind 
of suppreasinn of an exjierience i» its lapse back into the 
potentiality whence it emerged. Now, the reabsorbed stab^ 
must stand to presented states as " energy of position " does 
to n's virtt in physics. To adapt palingenesis in this aspect 
to physiological psychology, we have only to hold that the 
monads of the organism penetrated by the Subject can b« 
affected by this educible "energy" — an energy which rein- 
forces the original potency -group a which the Subject was so 
conditioned an to vehicle. No intrusion of this energy into 
consoiousnens in its original form need be posited. In Plato's 
Phedon and Phtpdrus a theory of reminiscence is broached, 
and the soul, having previously contemplated the Ideas, is 
made to recover them imperfectly when embodied. But no 
such necessary recovery of specific past experiences need be 
posited here. The " energy " simply furthers the building 
up of a new consciousness in determinate ways, and if, un- 
usually strong, must manifest as *' insight," " genius, 
*' intuitive seizure," and the enthumaam which (accordinj 
to our view of pleasure) accompanies the tree or furtherei 
activity of every very great power or " faculty." The rush of 
joyous ideation in a genius ia strongly suggestive of the 
re-emergence into actuality of powers, natural or acquired, 
that have previously n'-lapsed into potentiality. 

There ore epochs in the life of nations characterized l>y^^ 
"bumts" of activity very suggestive in their way. Amon^^f 
soch are the age of Pericles, that of Augustus, that of the 
German trau^ceudentaliHtH. and that of our own nineteenth- 
century scientists. Humboldt observes in his Co9nu>» that 
" in the history of the development of human knowledge, 
we have already remarked, the appearance, within short 
intervals of time, of important though seemingly accidental 
r/j'ficoveriea, and of ^reai nuiid* cUi«t«Ted lAgftther ; and we see 
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this phenomenon repeated in the most Htriking manner in 
the first ten years of the seventGenth century." And in his 
essay on Old Edinburgh (ISSti), Hugh Miller notes that 
"it is perhaps beyond the reach of philosophy to assign 
adequate reasons for the appearance at one period rather 
than another of i/wupit 0/ great mrn. We know not why 
the reign of Elizaheth should have had its family of giante — 
its Shftkespeare, Spenser, Raleigh, and Bacon ; or wliy a 
Milton, Hampden, and Cromwell should have arisen together 
during the middle of the following century; and that after 
their time, only men of a lower stature, though of exquisite 
proportions, should have come into existence, to Hourish as 
the wits of Queen Anne. Nor can it be told why the Humes, 
BobertsoDs, and Adam Smiths should have appeared in 
Soottand together in one splendid group, to give place to 
another group scarcely less brilliant, though in a different 
way." Obviously, if science cannot account for the rise of 
individual geniuses, it cannot cope with the rise of groups 
of these geniuses of a like sort. No doubt the ruling interests, 
culture, etc., of the ago are most important determinants of 
the growth of the individual. Similarly, the states of the 
oxygen monad are most important determinants of the states of 
the associated hydrogen monads. But in both cases emerges 
a spontaneity for which the determining intiuences afford 
only the occasion. An able writer, criticizing Taine (who 
subordinates the individual wholly to his age), observes, 
•'There is always the * personal equation' to be considered, 
which is entirely independent of the spirit of the age. This 
personal equation becomes, too, more important as we 
approach the great men of Letters. . . . In the case of Shake- 
speare, the man's own nature is so important that merely 
to regard the spirit of the ago helps us not at all." * It 
must not. indeed, be forgotten that, though the age moulds 
individuals, individuals also make the age. 

This psychical heredity, as we migiit term it, must not, 
however, be ridden to death. If the human Subject reacts 
on its organism, it is, also, reacted on in its turn, and pro- 
Itably to a far more considerable extent. Millions on millions 
of monads invade it. That a mass of '* predisposition " 
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is of physieally initiated origin, that the gaidance of the 
growth of human consciousneflH is mainly due to inherited 
organic conditinns, no gtudent of modern psychology can for 
a moment douhi. The Subject, conditioned as to what it 
may evolve of its own initiative, is further, and almost 
abjectly, conditioned by the orf^anism allied with it. Buckle's 
studies on climate and character are relevant. Galton tells 
UH " that the difference of the moral character and the physical 
constitution of the various tribes of South Africa is connected 
with the nature, soil, and veffet/ttion of their dwelling-placos.*' • 
*■ The contrast between a sensuous and a reflective nature 
might take its rise »n the ontirorks of the gcnse-oryanji aymrt 
even from the endowments of brain," observes Bain.f I have 
previously adduced various physiological data which exhibit 
the servitude of the Subject to tlic masterful cerebral monads, 
and need not readduce them here. We should note, also, 
that a determinate grade of consciousness is always (so far 
as observation goes) found allied with a determinate sort of 
organism. The unt-cousciousness^ the lion-consciousnosa, 
the toad-consciousness, the snake -consciousness, the human- 
con scion sn ess, all illustrate this law. 

Current loose mysticism must, therefore, be amended. 
Upholders of palingenesis must concede that a large, nay 
a predominantly large portion of the content of consciousnoss 
has no reference whatever to a " karmic " or alleged psychical 
heredity. The form of manifestation of human consciousness 
is a compromise between the activities of the Subject and the 
modes of feeling, thinking, and willing thrmt upon if arbitrarily 
fay the organism. And ordinarily, I take it, the compromise 
is immensely in favour of the organism. In the case of 
animals there is no means of evading this view. ** One ant,*' 
says Biichner, " will let herself be killed rather than let go 
the pups which she holds, while another will let them fall 
and run away like a coward." Kardecists themselves 
could not urge that these differences in character were 
inherited from former Uvee ! In a species of termite there 
is maintained ii large red-headed soldier or '* Kshatriya," 
caste with formidable nippers. The characters of the soldiers 

* honSfm Journal Uo^al Otogr. SodaVt toL &xii* 
t Mind and Bodi|,v^^ 
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and the workers are quite diETerent. Who would care to 
resort to palingenetic inlieritance hore? As result of the 
interbreeding of a wild and a tame species of animal, a bleiid 
of dispositions may usually bo obRervcd. And in domestic 
bret-'da *'a cross between a setter and a pointer will blend 
the movements and habits of wi^rkiug peculiar to these two 
breeds. Lord Alford's celebrated strain of greyhouadai 
acquired much courage from a single cross with a buU-dog, 
and a cross with a beagle goQcratious back will give a spaniel 
a tendency to hunt bares." * Here palingenetic inheritance 
must be put aside ; the supposition would be ridiculous. 
Obviously, the organism is master ; the Subject or central 
monad merely projecting states answering to states of the 
organic monads, being, in fact, only actively passive. View- 
ing my empirical consciousness as in great part similarly 
produced, I Incline to regard any given human consciousness 
as jtredomintinilij a ch/iure-prothwt, the mirrored organic 
monads giving the Subject to a groat extent a quite arbitrary 
filling. This, of course, is at variance with any possible 
version of Oriental '* karmic " lore, but that is a detail which 
cannot, unfortunately, be helped. It may be asked, Was, 
then, selection of its organism by the central monad arbitrary ? 
Certainly not. Soloetion, however, implies a compromise, 
the organic monads are actualized in certain ways, and as 
such they miut be mirrored. Further, the struggle for vtani- 
festafion of the remattifcati7i(t hunum Monads — for life at all 
costs — has to be allowed for. All seek suitable organisms, 
but most must put up with make-shifts. 

Experience being always the grand test, Memory of specijic 
incidents of a previous life would be decisive. Unfortunately 
the Fytbagorases are few, and not always, unfortunately, to 
be trusted. Accepting their declarations, wc might almost 
think that only great souls are reborn; plobeiaus being 
seldom, and scavengers never subjected to the ordeal, titill. 
extravagances apart, it remains likely that vague memories 
of specific incidents may at times, and more especially in 
dreams, surge up, and that for a more advanced humanity 
than ourselves these may pass from vagueness into distinct- 
ness. Drossbach, as we saw, thinks that advanced soula 

* itooiaues, iiml<il hWulionin AiUniaU^v^*^- 
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in the future human races may reooUeot their entire 
past. 

Schopenhauer seee in palingenesis the life-dreams of an 
indestnictible Will, nnd holds that some vagne intimatic 
of our former lives may really obtain.* Had he discarde 
his blind individual will for a tipiritually metBconscious Sub- 
ject, I should be quite in accord with thia view. That such 
intimations (as opposed to gpeei/ic iremorios) occur frequently 
ia a startling statement, but it is one vhicb may nevertheless 
he seriously entertninud. What is that sense of being older 
or younger in soul than our fellows — n freUng by no means 
necessarily connected with the span of the present life ? Ia 
there not a reference to prenatal stages of experience passed 
or not passed by ourselves and others ? What of our deeper 
enthusiasms and friendships ? What, again, are those 
chords that vibrato to a perception of a grand natural vipta*? 
Spencer, who admits here an element nut embraced in the 
experience of this life, falls back on obscure echoes of our 
ancefttorfi' expurieuces. But do not the obscure representa- 
tions appear as echoes of our oivn pant ejrpaifnces, and not 
other people's? Such api>ears to me to be the case, and, if 
so, to oflFer a strong empirical confirmation of i)alingeuesi9. 
Similarly, when the hai-monies of a gorgeous opera, the shock 
of a teiTible crisis, the pageantry of some historic spectacle 
dash breaker-like on consciunsness, there arise echoes 
a mysterious past, weirder than any romance. The force 
the present impressions drags forth the sheaves of a pre- 
natal ingathering : — 

" Sotnetliins is, or wems, 
Tliat touches me witb nysUo gleuiii 
Like f*ltmpe60 of rorirottco dreatna — 
Of aoiuutbiDg felt, like MioiLUiiut; bcr« ; 
Of boiublliiut; done, I kiinw not wbttw; 
8uah Bn uo Umgiisgu nuf dttclui:." 

Let no one be surprised that the gems of this «/«>i/»a/ memfyrft 
flash so dimly. Its clear emurgeuce in oiu: workaday con- 
sciousness would mar the business of life. ^Yhat we ordinarily 
form memory is something altogether different. Enough has 
been said of the alliance of the Subject and organism to show 
that all ordinary de^te "memories" are really feeble new 
• 7»* »'tfrWu# H'lHoKd Id«,W. vv'i^-*^*^0ia\aM»MiaT6..rtiK^»\iMj^ 



prf»entrttions answering to dfJiuUe cerebral chan^et. Bat the 
organism ami its nervous adjuncts are not concerneti with 
prenatal matterB, but with procesges having reference to the 
needa of this physical life. "Body ia the true river of 
Lethe," romtirks IMotinus. Beariut* in mind this point; 
bearing in mind aiso, that even our ordinary definite memories 
Hlowly become indefinite^ and that moBt drop altogether oat 
of notice, we shall attach no importance to the naive question, 
*'\Vhy does not Smith remember who he was before?" 
It would be an exceedinf>ly strange fact if he did, a new 
Smith being now in evidence along with a new brain and 
nerves. Buddha, many Indian ascetics, Pythagoras, Empe- 
docles, and others are said to have recalled previous life- 
dreams. We, however, may perhaps, congratulate oureelvee 
on our blindness. 

It is, necessary, to add that palingenesis docs not imply 
remanifeBtation of the bundle of thoughts, feelings, and 
willings which make up the mind of any given birth. As 
Schopenhauer contends, the ** intellect" ia a new growth 
for each birth, a growth, he thinks, chiefly determined by 
heredity from the mother's side.* The kernel of our answer 
is this. Mind, or internal experience, is only possible through 
external experience, and external experience starts afresh 
with every birth. Kach life-dream ia a wholly novel affair, 
coloured only by the echoes of former life-dreams. 

It may be that closer researches into human and animal 
fecundity may one day prove of siguiQeanue for our inquiry. 
Many of the allegations here are stimulating. Notable 
among these are the alleged increase in the percentage of 
births after depopulating wars, and the enhanced generation 
of males said to attend this ; the free breeding of unprotected 
Bpecies, and what Von Hartmann alludes to as iheir " natural 
sanative force." And we road in Schopenhauer's " World as 
Will and Idea," that " when, in the fourteenth century, the 
Black Death had for the most part depopulated the old world, 
a quite abnormal fruitfulness appeared among the human 
race, and twiu-hirthH were very Jrequvnt. The circumstance 
was also remarkable that none of the children born at this 
time obtained their full number of teeth ; thus nature, exert- 
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ing itself to the uttermost, was niggardly in details. Tliis i 
related by F. Sclmurrer, Chron'xk der Scuchen, 1825." Tl 
carious phenomonon of racial sterilitt/, usually no doubt 
referable to ordinary causeB, but sometimeB, it would appear, 
not 80 explicable, deserveB mention.' "The process of 
depopulation in many provinces of the Boman dominions, 
since the Antonines, has been excessive, and unaccuuntablej 
on any of Maltbus's hypotheses. We may instance, especially* 
the north coast of Africa, so populous in the ])almy days OE 
Rome, and Asia Minor and Syria — to say nothing of Tnrkisii 
countries farther East still. According to Merivale, Asia] 
Minor, and Syria, once supported 27,000,000 of people. 
According to McCuUoch they do not now contain more than 
one-fourtb of those numbers. Yet wo do not find that they 
have become either unhealthy or infertile.*' t Other oases 
might be cited. A like enigma t4)uc]iing animals has been 
dealt with by the famous Sir Ricliard Owen, F.R.S. : 
" Attempts have been made to account for the extinction 
of the race of northern elephants by alterations in the cUmateJ 
or by violent geological catastrophes, and other like extrane«ju< 
physical causes. When we seek to apply this hypothesis 
the apparently contemporaneous extinction of the gigintio" 
leaf-eating megatherium of South America, the geological 
phenomena of that country appear to negative the occurrence 
of such destructive changes. . . . With regard to manj 
of the larger mammalia, especially those that liave passed 
away from the American and Australian continents, the 
absence of sufficient signs of extensive extirpating change or 
convulsion makes it almost reasonable to speculate with 
Brocchi, that species, like individuals, may have had the 
cause of their death inherent in their original constitution, 

* A subsidiary but interesting usertion is th« snbjoiDed. Maadaloy. troalio| 
of K <lc>;eDt;rate inmtM Tariety, rcoiRrkB tliMt " it may be kffiroted witli no UtU' 
oonlideDce tliut, if tliu cxjioriment of tunrrying liiMUie pervons for two or thn 
gnnvratiomi wt-ro trie*], tlie rcau It would be »terile utiaey nnd rziinctidn of tH 
/amtty. ■ . . Nuttire put* it uiitler tlitt bnn of vlt^rility. ttnd tlius pruiootu tl) 
portnauont dcfrmdittinii of tbe moe" (/^w'y and MihiI, )ip. 44, 4o, '*lX-i:viKTtuti 
Varictirs"). What. boweTcr. i« the agency here vafju-!y n-prewntcd ii« X«lur«l 

t W. It. Greg, iiWjritKM of Li/f^ p. &i. Ho rolers u» tu Durfau <li- In M«lli) 
\iv. ii. oh. 1^ : Qibbon, i. ch, 2 ; MorlTale's Uoman Emyirn, ir. 13:i, tIl *iO'i. ■ 
64tS. ns giving ciuf^s of nicui and nation! where ilie <f«oline in numben u nd^ 
tixplioitl>lv by nnwhuiwoiuc liven, Inck of fooO niitt fixxt-pnuiuoiug buiL But bt* 
ai'peal to tbe ronditioo of tbe iwrvuuH nyHtnoi aa ihti cuum U DtuulUi'aotoiy. 
Uowerett tlio reader of Gicg w\\\ \>e»V ittd^^w tor \awiws\l. — 
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independently of change in the external world, and that the 
term of their existence or the period of the exhaustion of 
their prolific force may have been ordained from the com- 
mencement of each species." '* Species," however, being 
Jiatus voci», wo aro left with individuals, and here diversion 

»of the stream uf rt^mtinifeRtin^ animal Subjects may prove 
a solution. Views similar to Owen's have been, also, broached 
by Page * and Mautell.t 
A moderu German theory of the lovc-raatoh is of interest. 
It is that the match is mediated by the will of a soul seeking 
a rebii'th which requires a special heredity ; the outcome 
being the metaphysical as opposed to the pliysical marriage. 
Da Prel has been accounted its originator, but that honour 
rests actually with Schopenhauer, who declares that thu 
eagerness of the Individual Will to phenomenalize itself " in 
just the passion of the two future parents for each other." % 
More lately Von Hartmann has contended (and, in another 
connection, Herbert Bpuncer) that the amatory passion wells 
up in part from a sphere beyond individual subjectivity. Du 
Prel, like Schupenhauer, lias sought to localize this impulse in 
the will of a Subject desiring a particular embodiment. No 

Bdoubt the passion subserves other aims than those of the 
enamoured illusion- wrapt couple. Abstract its metaphysical 
rai*uK d'etre, and such love b^cumcs what Ilosaliud called it, 

B^' merely madness." The end is provision of organisms for 
monads; the frifmUhip which is the durable source of 

»*' marital joys " not being, of course, taken into account. 
Caution, however, is desirable before stereotyping our eX' 
planations. 
^^ Palingenesis must be held to extend from the lowest 
H^ngs of the ladder up to the highest. This is a necessary 
outcome of the Monadology, and facts can at best illustrate it. 
"With regard, however, to the distiiiction between men and 
^nnimals, it is now certain that the Chinese wall, erst made 
to separate them, must be removed. If we except the feeling 
of the HubLinie, the mural and religiuus sentiments, all the 
Emotions we experience occur, albeit often in rudimentary 

• ManutU of QtHilogy, p. 4C8. 

t Utology of the Ule «/ Wight, p. 839. 
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form, among ammals.* The po\rer of purposive introspective 
reasoning is the special endowment of Man, urges Romanes, 
vbo has conducted the most careful inquiries of the day. 
And when we come to consider that the highest reasoniug 
faingeB on the feelings of 'xdtwHUf and Hiference^ likcne*$ and 
vnlikenese (of symbols) — feelings equally underlying tbo 
bimplest perceptions of animals, — the alleged mystery of this 
endowment vanishes. Waiving, however, questiouB of grudeii, 
I must repeat that subjectivity, not special forms of it, con- 
stitutes the riddle. Every animal consciousness is the maui- 
festation of a monad as discrete as are our own monads, and 
every argument which makes fur a bclii'f in the persistence 
of consciousness after death applies to the animal as it does 
to us. Optimism, also, it should be observed, must cope 
with the vicissitudes of suffering aud rejoicing auim&l units 
just as it must cope nitb those of overrated overtrumpett;<l 
man. No s^'stcm holding that the vivisected dog, the 
slaughtered antelope, the tortured jutka-pony die clean out. 
of reaUty, can he optimist. The nature of things would be 
soiled with a foul and inorasible blot. Palingenesis and 
palingenesis alone is able to succour optimism at this 
juncture. It sees in the higher animals monads which will 
unfold into Shakespeares, Newtons, and Kants. But what 
of theHe higher animal Subjects themselves? The answer 
is tliat they have arisen out of still lower levels. Still, there 
is a difficulty here, that of the disparity as to numbers of the 
higher and lower animal Subjects. There are probably more 
termites in a big Indian compound than there are higher 
animal Subjects on this planet. Are we, then, to regard these 
latter as the surntintj Jitttst of an innumerable submerged 
brood. Such a view would flow from our original doctrine of 
the Metac on scions. It is, further, of a piece with the struggle 
for existence which goes on in the sua, on the earth, in the 
air, with our inferential knowledge of the wars of atom- 
monads, and our direct knowledge of the ceaseless conflict 
of thoughts and fcL-lings within ourselves. Every monad 
fights for its own hand, and the necessity of self-actualizing 
overrides all else. Anythhuj so that wc may unfold — is the 
y\&tchvfOtd. Egoism is the bviftvc (&ttt> altruism an after- 
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thought. Hence the continual pressure of creatures on the 
means of subsistence, hence the replenishing of breeds wliich 
exist seemingly only to be slaughtered, lienee in large 
measure the torments and toils that vex mankind. Will the 
economist check over-population ? He raay talk, but what 
boots it ? So loufi as the consciousness of the living can be 
irirfpulh'd from behiwl the vt'il — so long as fudiiujs tumul- 
tuously intense can prompt them — so long will mere Retwm 
be impotent to baffle the consummate wiles of the monads 
that paut for reality. 

J'he foregoing wiles notwithstanding, it is certain that the 
hordes of the higher monads must tend vastly to distance 
the present means of providing suitable bodies. This means 
a most keen struggle for manifostution, in which the monad 
most attracted to a nascent body {i.e., the monad which most 
furthers, and is ftirtin^f.d by, the monads of that body) will 
win. Uu*iuestiouably the submergence of the unfit monads 
must take place on a large scale, and if so Prudence would 
enjoin great caution in respect of the pursuits and amuse- 
ments we favour. The sumTnain iKinum, indeed, is to escape 
from the troubles of rebirth altogether — the Eastern idea of 
Mokgfia, — but this deliverance is only expedient when the 
monad has been developed up to a relatively exalted point. 
Happiness must be an element in any end worth cultivating, 
and we should shape our plans accordingly. For the great , 
majority of men rebirth seems a necessary torment, and the 
serious question for them is whether they arc to keep abreast' 
of progress, or, being elbowed out of the way by competing 
monads, to sink back into temporary oliseuration. Hero, 
then, a caution may be reijuisito. There is no personal 
Ifornlity — there is only prudence, and prudence suggests that 
all tljo lower soul-potencies should be duly Huboidimited to 
the higher as these progressively unfold. Debauchery may 
he an object worth pursuit to the savage ; for the advanced 
man it is really a sacrifice of his best interests, not necessarily 
here and now, but hereafter. It may throw back his monad 
in the straggle for remauifostation or rebirth. Let him 
beware, then, of competing monads. Individualism is the 
most weighty truth of nietaphysic. In the last resort every 
mouud ii^'hta for its own hand, and n(o^ WNA\e\.W'«*«iwa'-«v 
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that battle. Egoism, I ropeat, is the basic fa«t, altruism an 
after-thought, or veneer. 

The mcclianism of rebirth need appal nobody. It u 
just as much and just aa little mysterioua aa are thi 
luouadie prcferenceB and aversions backing au explosion ol 
gunpowder. The germ-plasm penetrated by the birth-seekin; 
monad is itself only an aggregate of humbler mouada. Tlii 
monad most litrongly uttractud {i.e. whose activities m< 
JurUuTy unil are most /urfVurrrri by, the monad-aggregate) wii 
necessarily appropriate a nascent organism » elbowing off a 
crowd of rivals in the process. Have we " action at a 
distance " here in the space in which monads hang in the 
Metaconscious ? Probably not; still interuunciary monads, i 
if present, baffle our present means of detection. The ac- 
tivities in the birth-seeking monad grounding the attraction . 
arc probably of a dual sort — those springing from the " enoi^;|^H 
of poKition " of reabsorbed states already noticed, and thos^^ 
springing from hitherto dormant powei*s which are pressing 
for emergence and actuality. That the peuctratuig monad 
must react considerably on the organism is certain, but its 
work is probably a very subordinate factor in the building-up 
of its structure. A bIow nr«ujt is about all we can bargain for.* 
Agencies making for malformation, disease, etc., it seems 
wholly unable to suppresB. 

Every birth carries with it a compromise between count- 
less monadic activities; every given "knowing conscioue- 
ness " is predominantly a chance-product. Still over the 
whole business broods the Subject, limited in its power to 
shape the cum promise to its satitifuction, but doubtless count- 
ing for much if we cousidtir life as a whole — 

■* Tht^re'fl a dtrinitf that almpoi oar endf, 
Kough-hcw thorn bow we wUl." 

Schopenhauer bears witness to a " secret and mysterious 
power which seems to guide the individual Ufe,'*tand else- 
where argues for a transcendent fatahum ** which the attentive 
consideration of his own life, after its thread has been spun 
to a confiidiTablc length, suggests, perhaps, to every one." % 

* With this and Mvcral nUior pointa whioli spaoe etimpcli me to notice 

t World M Will Md IdM, iii. 345- ''. Vww-e^ 
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The providence here apparent is our own individual Sub- 
jfrta, conditioned in spt^cial ways for the world -process. 
Stern, nay terrible, Masters working in a fashion heyond 
consciousness, these Subjects thrust portions of themaelvee 
into reality (i.r. conscionsnoss), and thou appear to these 
portions as alien external povrers. Tbere is no god such aa 
pictured by theology — there are only Individual Subjects 
intent on their own unfolding. 

The interval between rebirths, judged by terrestrial 
standards, might indifferently last a few seconds or a million 
years, arrordinff as the pressure of xSuhjects for rehijtk was 
met hi/ adequate hrt'edinfj or nut. Death or dissociation of a 
Snbject from an organism is generically the same as the 
break-up of a chemical compound, and the interval between 
rebirths answers similarly to the free period of a liberated 
atom. An interval (to us) of a few seconds might for the 
Subject concerned embody seons. Do Quincey has stated that 
his ojjium dreams meant centuries of weird experience. No 
difficulty lies here — time is no stiff frame, but the stream of 
states of conscioHHDess itself. With regard to the modes of 
experience filling the interval we mnst frankly avow our 
nescience. It is possible, however, that in this "free"' 
period the native spontanrittf of the Subject may find rich 
ex|)reB8ion ; the subject building its own ideal world of satis- 
factions. Innumerable sorts of posthumous joys may await 
us, while nn doubt there must be a terrible side to the matter. 
I should not care to die a Napoleon, a Torcjuemada, a Nero» 
[the monads I had oppressed might react on me. Vistas, 
1 however, of a definite sort are denied us. CtUtivons notre 
\jaTdin — we know very little of this world, and imagination 
cannot possibly gauge another when it baa to work with 
shadowily inadequate ideas culled from sense. Still the 
following passage taken from the llrihadaranyaka i'paniS' 
had* one of the finest of the expressions of ancient Indian 
wisdom, is of interest: "This same Self has two stations: 
any given present embodiment, and the embodiment that is 
next to follow. And tliere is a third : the state intermediate 
between the two — On; place of dreams. Standing in the place 
cf dreams it sees both these stations, this cmbodimeut and 
• Gottgh, PhU. 0/ UpftMt>wid»,^\«a. 
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the ombudimeDt next to come. In the place of dreams it 
steps on to the pAth it bas made itself to the next embodi- 
ment, and sees tie pains and pleasures that liave been in 
earlier lives, and are to be in after lives. When it proceeds 
to dream, it takes to itself the id'Hil residiu-B of iu ivitlin-i 
tjcperirnce in/ornu-r Uve*; it fashions for itscff an ideal U-hj. 
nnd dtranxB m its own light, and then the Self it tU own light. 
. , . Therf. are no housfx, no pf>ttbt, no rivers ; hut it prnjccft 
hrfore itsrlf housfs, pools, and rivf.r$,for it is still in nctiitn.*** 

What sublime visious may bo unfolded to the Platos, the 
men of science, and all who have fought for truth during this 
troublous, chequered life ! Here, the modern Theosophiste 
are to the fore, their theories tonchioK '* Devachan " and the 
borderland, as put forward in Esoteric Buddhism^ being 
most admirable spurs to discussion. I may a]>pend to the 
foregoing this rider : " Even if ... we adopted a supposi- 
tion . . . that after death the Ego recovered a fuller con- 
sciousness, the memory of all its past Uves, these lucid 
intervals, though they might produce great moral effects, 
would not in themselves form part of the phenomenal develop- 
ment, and the latter would appear to be continnons ixQm phase 
to phase of phenomenal consciousness." This very seasonable 
observation is culled from that interesting book, the Uiddies 
of the Sphinx, a work which deserves the hearty appreciation 
of all serious thinkers. 

The question of organisms other than the physical body 
merits a brief notice, a notice the brevity of which will be 
duly atoned for elsewhere. Are there discoverable any sheaths 
or bodies (involucrn, o\ot, upadhis, koshas, etc.) besides the 
body with which my Subject is now provably allied, bodies 
such as the Tjpanishads, the Vedantist philosophies. Pvtha- 
goreanism, Platonism, Swedeuborgianism, and so manj' other 
systems of thought speak of? We must reply that, at any 
rate, one other such body is knovra — the "perisprit," "astral 
body.*' "tenuous body/* "ghost," " doppelganger," "form 
manifestation," "double," "ethereal body," etc., of onr 
philosophers, spiritists, mystics, religionists and nccnllists the 
world over. This, at legist, has been experimcutally established 

' "Inftotioo**! Ort«&Udl«\hftrey W«l Tha "SeLCt" bowerer, oqIjt exUu 

so fsTBM it BCtflL 
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rn pBycliical research, with which the nataea of A. 

"R. TTallace, Crookes, ZoUner, and a galaxy of distinguished 
savrtiiU arc so honourably connected. So far we are ou firm 
ground. The Flatonists, Hindus, and others posit, however, 
other bodies of a yet subtler character, while the modern 
Theosophiats, who have most powerfully and iustructivcly 
revived inquiry in this direction — a boon for which they merit 
the warm acknowledKUieuts of philosophy — present an 
elaborate classification of such bodies. Not possessing, how- 
ever, any evidence on this head, we must leave the problem in 
abeyance — it is a question not for mtitaphysie, but for an 
extended science and psychology. But while suspending 
judgment on this head, we may advance one assertion 
con6dently. Those who assert with Adwaitee Vedantins that, 
failing some subtle bodily vehicle, discrete individuality is 
impossible, are in error. The monad is radically iudividual. 
*' Vehicles " of any sort merely serve as material for reflection 
in its mirror. My Subject, indeed, might present to itself a 

, cosmos were all lower monads and the higher monads termed 
Subjects snulTed out. It is an immortal individual, a first 
without forerunner. A barren monism which denies pluraUty 
and ditTerenee to Brahman, and explains the world by way of 
the wretched device of Miiyii, proves the banc of Adwaitee 
thinking. When will phil()sophy see that a ifonism must 
imply Pluralism, and a riuralism Monism, whenever any 
comprehatsive rendering of metaphysic is attempted ? 

I now come to the question of the distribution of pleasures^ 

[and pains among individuals. We have already had cause 
to see that Evil, or Pain, is a necesBary constituent of the 
world-process ; it remains only to consider the mode in which 
this necessary constituent is allotted to individuals considered 
as pasting from birth to birth. 

Pains pure and simpleare facts to he abolished and deplored. 

I But pains recurring along with other complex experiences 
may he interesting, and even when dreaded may, as means to 

Ian end, enter into the perfection of the whole. A large number 

[of pains are undeniably useful, but this is by no means 
universally the case. Many pains torture and degrade, with 
apparently no compensatory advantage to the individual or 
individuals in general. And we note further that IndividuaU^ 
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while all more or less bamseod by useful and useless pain«, 
are sometimes harassed in a specially acute degree. *' Le 
genre faumain n'est pas place entre le bien et le mal, mais 
ontre le mal et le pire." D'Holbacb's condemned thief remarks 
to a mate, "Is this not what T have told you that in ottr 
hufiinoRB we have one more evil than the rest of mankind ?" 
The observation is excellent, for the man already hampered 
by the evils of an nnsocial or vicious nature is further 
pestered by legally enforced evils. He is a fair illuBtration 
of the specially tormented individual among other tormented 
individuals. 

Theories of special suffering referring us to prenatal 
" sin " will obviously never do. Ask an ordinary advocate 
of palingenesis why Smith is fluffering from cancer^ and he 
will solemnly assure you that prenatal misdeeds were the 
cause. One would think many painful experiences were only 
invented in order to " punish " us for indulging in disreput- 
able practices. We note here worn-out ethical categories, 
puch as " sin,'* etc., transported into Metftphysie, nnd a 
miserable empiricism (which leaves Pains and Pleasures 
tliemselvea wholly unexplained) substituted for hard thinking. 
Current theories of palingenesis have much to gain from 
a Monadology consistently carried out. They have yet to 
realize that the major portion of human and animal suffer- 
ings is a chance jtroduct heaUn oitt of the clash of furthered and 
hindered monads, having no direct reference to any psychical 
heredity whatever. Thus a forest-fire sweeps away hordes of 
animals, inflicting hideous pain ; but who is Roing to invoke 
prenatal causation here ? Arbitrary thrusting of pain on 
individuals is all that we can accept. Natural Selection well 
illustrates this arhitrnrinpsfi of the misfortunes of aninwU. 
Similarly, we must not be continually harping on prenatal 
causation in the case of Man. Man's pains (as well as his 
entire conaciousness) in any pven birth are predominantly 
chance-products, outrages which the Subject, invaded by the 
bodily monads, has, perforce, to brave. To take a concrete 
case. The Calabrians destroyed in the earthquakes of 178H-<5 
stood on a geological area contifiuous to volcanic foci. 
Certain changes, explosive and other, had to occur, and in 
tbeir train were dragged inwAeuVaW-s NXit ■mwetW of human 
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Tictims. Doubtless, either id the iuterva! between deaib 
and rebirth, or in the next rebirth itself, corresponding 
pleasurable reactions may arise. But this probability does 
not erase the fact that the miseries were originally thrust 
on the Calabrians in purely arbitrary fashion. The events 
illustrate a universal practice— immolotion of the empirical 
individual whenever such immolation is expedient, and no 
"law of ethical causation" had any standing in the trans- 
action. The millKtoneB of the world-process have to revolve : 
if grain falls between them, it is ground — voilaUmi. Geologic 
convulsions are necessary incidents of planetary life. The 
woes of the Calabrians were incidents of an incident. To 
shift the picture, let us note the look of trees in a forest. 
There are weakly trees, deformed trees, diseased trees, 
oppressed trees, and insolently rigoroufi trees. What obtains 
here, obtains, only with greater emphasis, among men and 
animals. The varied lots of the trees answer to the varied 
lots of men and animals, all mainly chance products of the 
wars and alliances of monads. 

Terms Buch as " karma," " knrma-netmm" "mmf," " de- 
merii" " Universal Jusfice" and so forth, will prove of no 
service. They are abstractions, outputs of an effete ethical 
religionism bred in the East. It should be clear, too, that 
laws of " ethU-al caugation" apart from their al^stractncss, axe 
altogether too narrow in scope, ethic having no concern with 
a large portion of our pleasurable and painful experiences i 
in this life. " Vnivergal Jtijttice" in this connection is 
playing with words. A Justice that first arbitrarily tortures 
an individual, and tkrn compensates it, is grotesque. As well 
knock a man down and then give him a shilling. Further, 
as Schopenhauer has urged, nothing could ever compensate 
us for a moment of really mortal fear — the supposed com-^ 
pensatorj joys and the fear are quite incommensurable thing 

If wo wish to show how pains and pleasures are share 
we must avoid all abstractions. Above all, the *' Law of^ 
Karma," often hypostatized by Hindus, Buddhists, and 
raoderu theosopluHtfl (and discussed as possibly ''intelligent"!) 
must be jettisoned. It is an expression, not an agency; a 
name, not an exphinai'wn. Jettisoned, also, must be the habit 
of placing any "laws" whatever behind (a.ti%-, W"w% ^at laSv 
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b«st xcrhnX grnrraUti^ statin(;tlie HkcDesses of minor liiws tnA 
facts ; aiid here it is not abstract likeuesses, but the povur 
BKHCTD TQE FACTS, that we must get at Now, what does lie 
bohind facts? If roy reaBoaing has been correct, momuU 
JurihfriHf} and hxiuiering one nnothrr. Here, then, are thp 
concrete dynamic agencies wanted. And Hince plea9nre = an 
atfcompaniment of free or furthered monadic activity, and 
pain that of obstrucied or hindered activity, we mast some- 
how be within hail of a solution. The crux is — How are 
pleasures and pains distributed on (what we should call) 
equitable lines to individuals during the series of their re- 
births ? The answer now reached is that, if any equitable 
balancing obtains, it must obtain by way of the interactions 
of monads. IIow now are we to reduce this result to one of 
greater precision ? 

If we turn to physical nature, we shall find Rhythm 
universally present — a feature no one has illustrated with 
);!reater ability and falnosH than has Herbert Spencer. If we 
turn to psychological and sociological domains, we shall 
find it everywhere present. Life, again, observes Schelling, 
is dependent on continuous vutlationt and re-ettahlishments of 
tin equilibrium. And in his most interesting essay on Com- 
petisatioH, Emerson remarks: "There is somewhat that re- 
sembles the ebb and flow of the sea, day and night, man and 
woman, in a single needle of the pine, in a kernel of com. in 
each individual of every animal tribe. The reaction, so grand 
in the elements, is repeated within these small boundaries. 
For example, in the animal kingdom the physiolo^^ist has 
ubstirved that no creatures are favourites, but a certain com- 
pensation balances every gift atul every defecU • . . The theory 
of the mechanic forces is another example. What we gain iu 
power is lost in time ; and the converse. The periodic or 
compensating errors of the planets are another instance. 
The influences of climate and soil in political history are 
another. The cold climate invigorates. The barren soil does 
not breed fevers, crocodiles, tigers, or scorpions. The same 
dualism underlies the nature and condition of man. Every 
exce^B causes a defect; every defect an excess." These are 
^^nerolities drawn from the given or empirical, but they 
serve also as indices ol ttie ^oxVvQ^a o\ -vaawBAa— <il casHntuU 
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vwlatifina and re-estahli^hmenU of an equilibrium ifi the: d-omain 
of jWIintj — a domain where every excess erf pleasure will have 
its swing back into a defect or pain, and vice rerm. But in 
what sense "exceRs" must be interpreted is not yet clear. 
Barring due intorpretiition, tnir theory will be not only 
empirical but incumpetent even an nuch. 

All monads toiling through this world are victhnfl, but 
some are viotims in a tembly high degree. Life here being 
predominantly painful, not one ia really, bat only relatively, 
fortunate. It is clear, then, that an excess of pain en- 
dured by any given individual in one birth cannot be wiped 
out in anuther birth. To harass an individual with more 
pain because be has already suffered much would be an odd 
sort of corapeusation. But what can be eilected is this. The 
individual in question may bear Uss than bit nntnrnl ihare of 
the world-hurden in his next birth or hirtfi*, while harvesting, 
also, more of the poor joys that, oasis-like, dot th^ir expanse. 
He may further harvest joys really worth the name in that 
"place of dreams" which (if the author of the Brihadaramjaka 
Upanuhad is right) lies betwixt two births. Tbe p*in9 
accompanying dammed-np activities would turn to joys if 
the said activities bere burst their barriers. And the greater 
the misery of the past life, the greater would be the bliss. 

But the balancing of pains in the sequence of births 
themeelvcB is of more immediate interest, and we may sketch 
the procedure thus : AeBociation of the human Subjects, A, 
B, C, with organisms, i.e. monad groups x, y, ;, yields three 
" minds " differing in respect of the quantity and quality of 
their ffcliuijs. Let these "minds" range in order of net 
painfuluess of their feelings, C, B, A. Now, what will this 
mean? Simply this, that the activities of monad C have, 
indireutly or directly, been obstructed more than have those 
of B and A.* Suppose, further, that the organisms, x, y, 2, 
die, and that C, B, A, after an interlude, again seek 
births. But available for this purpose is only the solitary 
organism p, promising to further well any one of the three. 
All will rush to the relation, but C will thrust B and A aside, 
and penetrate p*& monads itself. And why ? Because its 

* Ttie reJt^eU^d pMns of the bodily mooad, Important as they are, are in 
rirtue of the lellcotkiu mude its oxia. 
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previonsly dammed-np or obstructed activities (vrhence the 
original suflfering) are in excess of those of Us rivals^ and 
enable it, therefore, to win in the straggle for existence.* 
Balancing of the pleasores and pains of different monads is 
thus assured in the long run ; every monad having powers 
which press forward into actuality, and are only dammed up 
into greater mass by repression. Oppression works its own 
cure by reinforcing the causes which make for favourable 
conditions in the future. Order springs from the disorder of the 
struggle of rival monads. The problem, nevertheless, if we 
con&ont details, exhibits an amazing complexity, and else- 
where I shall have to cope with the many puzzles that still 
remain over. The variety of grades of monads, the variety 
in their knowledge and feelings, the disturbing action of 
freedom, the relation of agent and patient {e,g. of carnivore 
and prey, of inquisitor and victim, of friend and be&lended, 
and so on) — these and like difficulties complicate the inquiry. 
Still, the clue to the labyrinth seems to be with us, and we 
may proceed confidently to the exploration, always, however, 
mindful of the fact that Reason in last resort is a stammerer, 
and Mystic Insight the hierophant who can alone say the 
last word. 

A word now on the Deity who shall emerge from the 
turmoil of a universe. 

* In the Btriotest sense of the term, since the monul only exiri$ so far ns it is 
oontciotu. 




ON THH IMMANENT END OP THB rERSIBTENCB OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL — THE DEITY OF RENAN. 

**The nnlTene would bs ihut con bu to mated in ■ single orgnuised beisff. fn 
wlioee inflDit; wouM be gntU'red up miiliuua and miUiouji of lives, ['ui and 
preaeut at tlie B&ine tfme." — Bemak, 

Individual monadH, now blading with the light of conscionsDeBS, 
now witUtU'awmg into durlmeBS — these are the fauudationa of 
reality. But whither does this aggregate of individuals tend ? 
Is the whole pother objectless ? Schopenhauer's view of the 
destiny of the individual would make it 80 — " These constant 
new birthH cuiiHtttute the Buocession of Ufe-dreams of a will 
which is ill itself indestructible, uutil, iustructed and improved 
by 80 much and fiuch various successive knowledge in a 
constantly new form, it abohshea or abrogates itself " • — but 
his A.uuihi]ation-view hinges on the misinterpretation of the 
Subject already noticed. The Individual Subject is not 
Will — not a mere blind activity — but a spiritual spontaneity 
of which, in its present manifestations, will is merely an 
aspect. It is not beloio, but above reason, a sun of which 
reason is a transient feeble spark. If, then, from our rational 
standpoint an objectless universe is absurd, a fortiori, it 
would he monstrous from that of the Universal Subject. Self- 
revelation of itself to itself is the purpose of this Subject ; the 
immanent meaning of reality. Auuiliilaiion of iudividuat con- 
sciousness would thwart this. Now, we have treated of thiti 
Subject as Suva^iv Qiotentiality) and as ivifiytia (process of 
becoming actual). Let us proceed to contemplate it as the 
ivTiXixtia, or consummated perfection and actuality to which 
the iv^pyna leads — in a word, as the Absolute, 
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The TndiriHuftI, I repeat, is the only concrete, and shouU 
dwarf all e!ae whatever. Prostration of this indivUiwd hffort \ 
ffods, vutitifrg, creeds, states, eU., is. so fur as it is proJitlf^Sf an ' 
illtuif>H. Even self-sacrifice in behalf of other individuals 
should be an incident, not an incubus of action, lust it encroach 
ou the royiiUy of the Individual. Self-sacrifice may be 8ft ' 
much a defect as its opposite, and may further prove highly 
objectionable to persons who dislike being officiously saddled 
with indebtedness. Supreme, however, as are individuals for 
our metaphysic, they have a common root, they hare emerged 
from a common mother-stuff, are driftint; to a common goal. 
Voluntary co-ojk ration with one another is, therefore, expedient. I 
Unfolding into ever richer reaUty, they come slowly to realize] 
that their interests lie in mutual furtherance rather than 
hindrance, that the suppression of those tendencies that make 
for others' suffering is, on the whole, the best of possible] 
policies. Monads of the lower grades are absorbed in self, 
indeed they cannot be reasonably supposed to know of the 
existence of other monads at all — only of the changes in theiri 
own stnifs which association with such monads generates. In 
men they begin to draio togrthtr, the element of ** further- 
ance *' gets to be consciously preferred to the element of J 
"hindrance." Men, however savage, cohere as tribes, I 
develop rude Bympathics, language, cuRfcomR, laws, etc., all I 
of which pre-suppose an instinctive feeling of the identity- 
in-differenee of their monads. In the modem State the feeling, 
is becoming more and more explicit, and its effective growthi 
is essential to the success of any of the projected forms of 
Socialism. Finally, the morality of the hearth, the tribe,- 
and the nation will pass into a deep enthusiasm for mankind,| 
nay, for all the sentient creatures that are now struggling 
around us. 

Magnificent vistas lie ahead of us, and it may be that ii 
other worlds palingenesis will be a lighter burden, perhaps 
a positive delight. But whatever may hap, in foul wealht 
and fair, in darkness and light, in our sorrow and our joy,( 
the Metaco.nsciocs stands by the " roaring Uwrn of Time," 
ever intent on its aim. And that aim, that completed 
floiuaiity, will be Deity — a galaxy of perfected individuals 
rioii with the inemorieft ol l\ife\i iJ^ftX. waft^ \a!Cas&. "vo. W^ 
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tinfipcakable Kloriea of their Snlijocls. The strife of oraerRenee 
will Imve died awaj'. The tiirishn of Utlnynr in which Deity is 
cradled will have given place to intcrpfnttrative indinduaU, 
each fnlly oonscinufl of the rest, which, like it, will be wrapt in 
a final Unity retrospcctividy illumining the whole past cosmos. 
In this sublime tluity the wondrous panorama of this and other 
as yet imfatliomed worlds — the superb march of astronomic 
and geologic events — the infinitely varied detail of cloud, sea, 
storm, volcano, cataract, of whirling globes with wondrous in- 
teriors and weirdly fretted Burfaces — the romance of plant, 
animal, human and superhuman histor)' — will b© caught up and 
spread out in one indivisible divine intuition. Erst nothing. 
Deity will have harvested a universe. Such a view constitutes a I 
synthesis of the standpoints Atheism, Pantheism, Theism, and 
even Agnosticism. Atheism holds of the Metuconscious as 
priux, Pantheism of Deity revealed in walled-off munads, Theism 
of the sublime Being, the ** identily-in-dijfercnce " of all-timbrac- , 
ing monads, who completes the circle. Agnosticism holds of the 
MetacoRBcious in so far as not yet revealed — of the unmani- 
fest background which even Deity cannot seize. One more, 
point. In the ooraposite Deity who resumes the universe, 
tbe Metaconscious restores to itself its Unity- Difference in 
a higher form. Of this Deity, spontaneity complete must be 
predicated, and, as no arrest of this spontaneity is passible, 
supreme happiness also. And this Deity, though historically 
a growth, is, in all respects save consciousness, a meta- 
physical prius also, for in it tbe Metaconscious will have 
revealed to itself as actuality what it ever possessed as 
potentiality. We are Atheists, Pantheists, Theists and 
Agnostics in a breath. 

Our task is fulfilled; an audacious venture ended.] 
Gazing on the stream of things, we have sought to interpret 
its moat radical meaning. We have found Deity to emerge ^ 
from the gloom of the Metaconscious. Wo have visualized 
it prophetically as the Absolute. But a caveat must be 
entered even here. Individuals, as immanent in the 
Metaconscious, are infinitely numerous, and potisible world- 
processes limitless. Hindu conceptions, such as the " Days 
and Nights of Brahma," crowd upon us, and these com|)el us 
to add that tbe Absoluto is not merely UcBult.h^i^. ^.Vv«w\. ^^t S% 
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strictly speaking, a r«Bnlt never completed. Before the Yisias 
thus opened out the sonl stands wrapt in emotions. Deitj 
rises before it as immanent purpose not only of this universe 
but of universes that have been, and of universes that have 
yet to be. No longer does it dream of " Unknowablea " or 
an alien divine consciousness, but it confronts an ocean of 
spiritual reality, an ocean which it is its own destiny to bo. 
It may well garland this thought with emotion, and predict 
for it a standing when the current theology has perished and 
its legends are told to children, as we now tell of Hera or 
Phoebus. The god of theology is a mere individual among 
individuals. The God of Absolutism is all that is, ever 
was, or ever shall be — a unity of interpenetrative individuals 
who have bought their glory by suffering. 



THE END. 






